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RECOGNITION. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








How hast thou overtaken me mid way, 
Thou young athlete? It is high noon with 
me, 

While still about thy brows the aureoles play 
Of early morning. Still on thy pathway be 
The unbrushed dews. While far as sight can 

see 
Arid and bare lengthens the road to me. 
Why beside mine do thy feet lingering stray? 
And why do I love their long lingering ? 
Is it that Iam weary? In the shadeless noon 
My hart yearns Only for a sheltered seat, 
Folded in fragrance, like a rose in June} 
Folded in silence, deep and full of peace, 
Wherein all human strivings fade and cease, 
And thou alone, thou only, knowest this. 





THE DARKNESS ND. THE DAY- 
DAWN. ~ 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, 'D. D. 


Tu Handbook for seasons of Tevival is 
God’s owh word. No one should’go into 
an inquify-meeting to converse with the 
awakened Unlégs he has ‘a Bible “in his 
hands or else bas his mind saturated with 
appropriate’ texts. A master of God’s 
Word is always the master of the situation. 


* s 





In studying the Book’lately, we turn: d- 


upin the fifth chapter of the prophet 
Amos—the following passage, which 1s 
very seldom quoted : *‘ Seek him who turn- 
eth the shadow of death intothe morning.” 
T is is, indeed, a precious passage, not only 
for the pulpit, but for the room of prayer. 
it describes both the condition of the 
Christless soul and the only way out of that 
dangerous condition. Impenitence ‘is a 
state of darkness. Purtil styles the impen- 
itent ‘children of darkness,” and declares 
that they “walk fn the*darkness.” This 
is not always an Intellectual ignorance, for 
scores of unconverted persons may read 
this paragraph who understand the theory 
of goxpel salvation perféeetly. It is spir- 
itun] darkness ; ‘and it comes from a soul’s 
dwelling all the time in the‘ shadow of 


Rev..H. Bonar. ~ 
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2 Have we trials and temptations! 

Is there trouble anywhere? 

We should never be discouraged, 
Take it to the Lord in prayer. 

Can we find a Friew’ go faithful, 
Who will all our sorrows share ? 

Jesus knows our every weakness, 
Take it to the Lord in prayer, 











3 Are we weak and heavy laden, 

Cumbered with a load of care? 

Precious Saviour, still our refuge,— 
Take it to the Lord in prayer. 

Do thy friends despise, forsake thee f 
Take it to the Lord in prayer; 

In His arms He'll take and shield thee, 
Thou wilt find a solace there, 


The above is from ‘‘ GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS,” used by Messrs. Moody and Sankey, which we are 
ie now Offering as a Premium to our Subscribers. 





death.” This isa tremendous expression 
in its fullimport, Just asa huge’ motin- 
tain projects a dark shadow over a lake 
ora plain, so does the condemning justice 
of God (which means eternal death) fling 
its gloomy shadow over évery sinner’s 
path, Eternal death‘in all itsawful import 
will not be reached in this world. But it 
iseoming; and the°*‘ coming event Gasts 
its shadow before.” In that fatal shadow 
you are livingnow, my unconverted friend. 
However rich, or’ eyltured,’ or prosperdus, 
or beloved of others, you are *‘ condemned 
already.” Sin is sure to end im perdition. 
How are you to escape this: condemna- 

tion of sin? What must you do*to be 
saved ? God’s Word 'deelares that except 
ye be born again, except: ye be ‘converted, 
ye cannot enter Heavem: ‘Conversion. is 
most accurately described ‘4s passing from 
darkness into the: marvelots light of God's 
favor, At'the timecofsconvetsién Jesus 
“turns the shadow of death! imto the 
morning.” Strictly speaking; Jésus comes 
inio the sinner just as theelight stéals into: 
the dark world at the hour of day-dawn. 
The process of turning wight into morning 
Precisely resembles the process of turning 
an uurenewed sinner intoa believing dis- 
ciple, Theré is an’ incoming*ol ‘a divine 





principle, Jesus, who bad hitherto’ been 

shut out; is let ins With his admission 

comes a new disposition, new tastes, new 

desires, a changed will, in short, a new 

heart. The seul when under the benumb- 

ing cold of the death-shadow did not feel 

one throb Gf? love to God or “one desire 

after holiness. With the entrance of 

Jesus come light and warmth and love; 

and@ the “ new song” is heard, like the sweet 

caro? of the lark at the daybreak. 

‘As Jesus enters be expels the gloom and 

the cold-and the powers of darkness which 

had enwrapped the soul. Darkness can be 

conquered in only one way—by the incom- 

ing of the Light! . Your soul,-my friend; 

can only be converted bythe incoming of 

the Lord.Jesus.. Then you will realize the 

expuisive. power of a new and divinely- 

kiwaled affection. Pride must go out if 

Jestis comes in. He only can give true 

huinility.. I have been ‘amazed to see how 

docile and “gentle some bard, obstinate 

men have become as soon. a8 the rays of 

Christ's. presenge struck the ,snowbank | 
beart now; for the,, essence, . of. sin »is 
self.|.. Jesus alene can melt that down, . 









vimplant bis own love im its stead. 





‘ou have been ungrateful tod/** Your 


long trampling of thé precious © blood 
of atonement under your feet has been a 
crime as abominable as the locking of a 
gray-haired mother ont of your door, to die 
of neglect. One hour of Jesus in’ your 
soul will tune it to singing the Curd psalm: 
Evil appetites have plagued you, perhaps, 
and have enslaved you. There is One who 
cab Conquer these lusts. Get Jesus in! 

At the prayer-meeting last evening I met 
& map whom I had once seen in the beast- 
liest depths of drunkenness. That shadow 
of death has been turned into the morning 
by the immediate power of Christ. His 
wife tells me that a domestic purgatory bas 
been turned into a paradise. “The man 
himself ‘testifies that divine grace bas 
uprooted the’hankering both for the dram- 
shop and thé dram. And'so we might 
specify one ‘chatig® after another that is 
produced: by the sim ple incoming ‘of Christ, 
the Light and -the Life. Every «genuine 
convert can sing i ‘ 

' “Twas niidnight in my soul till He, ‘ 

Bright morning-star, bade darkness flee.” 

' Hi: Since: your beart»must be entirely 
receptive in obtaining this ‘‘ gift of eternal 
life”: you may fall into the fatal error of 
supposing that you have nothing to do, 


- But receiving is am act. Opeuing the long- 








] more. »Bhe fresh and fragrant text which 


we are Jookiog at requires you to ‘ seek 
Him who can turn the death-shade into.the 
morning.’ Nor can»you obtain until you 
‘seek with ali tle heart.” This secking is 


‘| not a mental hunting after something very 


difficult ‘to. discover. Religion is not a 
riddle, nor. Christ a distant . stranger. 
Seeking Jesus means the desiring to have 
bim., He knocks at your soul’s door; you 
seek him-as your:guest; you open and ad- 
mit him.; Can anything) be simplet? As 
he comes in sin must go out, or else he will 
not, stay. Jesus and the love of iniquity 
an po more dwell in the same heart than 
midnight and day-dawn ¢an exist together. 
“If we.cherish iniquity in-our hearts He 
will .not.bear us’’ . This text is a call. to 
prayer... You cannot be saved by prayers 
offered, for you in am inquiry-meeting er 
elsewhere, .«No.ipastor, mo friend can 
‘seek ” in.your place... It-is\a.sad mistake 
to rely on any.‘'xequest for. prayer,” sent 
to some meeting, Lem getting afraid that 
too many will lookto some such outward 
methods, instead of seeking directly what 
only the seeker himself can obtain. . A few 
minutes spent in. the. closet. with ‘Jesus 
Christ in sioucere self-surrendering prayer is 
worth a ream of written requests or months 
of conversation with others; 

A young friend of ours and a fellow- 
student in the theolegical seminary told us 
that when at college he went into his reom, 
fastened the door, and, determined to stay 
there till he had obtained. the pardon of his 
sins and reconciliation. with Ged. -He felt 
that he could, notJift away the shadow of 
death. The only hope was in the Lamb of 
God. He prayed for mercy—-resolyed never 
to turn back; but if he.perished he.would 
perish seeking for the “‘ dayspring.” . His 
importunity was intense. , He.¢eried.‘‘God_, 
be merciful to me a sinner!” and kept bold 
of the promise; Him that cometh to me 1 
will in.no wise cast out.’’ 

The next morning. he felt calm. ..His 
Bible was to him a new book. Calling on 
an intimate friend, he urged him to repent 
also and receive Christ. His joy increased 
hourly—the joy of forgiveness, He. rose 
jn the college prayer-meeting and urged his 
comrades to give themselyes to Jesus. Ten 
young men were. converted aod six of them 
entered . the, pulpit. What..a. day-dawn 
broke on; that earnest, gifted youth when 
he opened his heart to the atoning Redeem- 
er! He has. had a useful, joyous life, for 
‘the Lamb is, the. Jight thereof.” Yoa, 
too, O..upcenverted reader,,may have 
your death-shadow—so cold, so dark, so 
black with guilt—turned into bright morn- 
ing. Admit Jesus, and the morning. breaks- 


ee 


WHY ENGLISHMEN SHOULD BE 
PROUD OF AMERICA. 


BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., L&D. 





For the welfare of both Church and 
state, we must secularize the Church in 
things temporal and external and spiritual. 
ize the state as to motives in things moral; 
that is, in the sense of duty and justice, 

Ani éstablishment reverses this. It_sec- 
ularizes the Church in things spiritual, in 
doctribe and discipline, and ecclesiasticises 
the state by using it as and for the’ Church. 
The free system does not exempt churches 
from obligation to the laws; for they 
stand under theseascorporations. Neitlier 
does itexempt the state from the oblige. 















tion to be ethical; but throws it open to ali 
good dofiuences of thonglit and feeling. 







awed from 
American society, lives by recraits fro 
England and Northefn Europe. \A Belgian 
jady asked me: ** Is Monsieur a Catholic?” 
**Asto the primitive faith of the Church 
in the Apostles’ Creed and as to 
the catholic spirit of love to all who 
love” Christ IT am a Catholic; but as to 
the forms and)idterprétations of the Roman 
Church I am not a Catbolic.” “At! 
nen; T know, Monsieur te a Spiritualist; 
for in. America, all who are not Catholics 
aré Spiritualisu:” Very ‘likely She had 
read the work» of # certain bookmaker 
imLoodon whom we in America do not | 
digmfy with: the :titlecof author. I told 
her that in a population of ‘forty millions 
there might be thirty thousand Spiritualists 
inthe United States, “Is that all? | Only 
thirty tbhousund fools in America? We have 
as many bere in Belgium.” Of course, 
with tceedom ‘there is’ ludividualism, and: 
with ind:widualism comes sectarianism; 
but{ as‘ E-heve already shown, this very in- 
di¥idustiem > is) ins aun be basis for the’ 
voluntary Goion of » believers in pent of 
love, 

inds charged, again, upon sin Prem eatti 
that’ it leaves the masses un provided with 
meausof religious tustruction and worship. 
Bat, with all that an establishment bas ' 
done tn these respects tn Enghind, it isa 
question bow much ef this would have 
been done but: fer the. goadings and rival- 
née of dissimting» seetsy Now let me tarp 
tolulve poxitive testimony OF facts. We 
are somerimes tauuted herein Europe with 
Laving Gone so'lustie in'ec' ence, letters, arts. 
Bate! dhe games Sof Americun sebolars 
erpitied as members of the learned acad- 
emics of Europe; the works of Atuericun 
aithors ‘Fepublisbed | »broad, the record of 
American discoveries’ aad" inventions in 
scierive and «tt, the honors bestowed by 
s¥éireizbs and by aneversities upon our 
_ Motley; tiekner; “Bincroft, Lowell, Long- 

{-tlow, Morse Whitney, std others, leave 
us'n» catise Of tegret‘es to the worth of 
what bas been acconifilished, thoash we 
may Well wist tat there were more of the 
sainestirt. Even tere OF8 “Bhg'and need 
pot® te’ ashamed of the New. But, if we 
bave doiie tess ‘that older nations for 
scitnce, att, and: eneral culture,” is it 
nohmg that we fave redeeined & continent 
fron’ Nattre @hu the ‘e+vage and opened 
it to @uristran Civilrzation? That we bave 
covered it with a network of railways and 
telzrnphs, and, Xbote «il have dotted it afl 
ovér, irom ‘the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, 
with the seboothouse und the ebutch, bart 
by free ‘gifts und sustained ‘by voluntary 
support: And as for the poor—go'to every 
city, every town, look at our Sunday- 
schools, oir industrial schools, oar mission 
chapels, ‘oor visiting and rehef societies, 
and $ée what we ‘are doing for the ‘poor 
who Gome ‘over by the shipload from 
lretind “aba” from ‘the raral’ districts of 
Ei¥land. Pat these “facts side by side. 
Thé last report of the police of New York 
sows for the year a total of” arrests of 





84,514. 
Of these born in the United States (or little 
mmaure than one-third)......00-. 6.0.08 30.916 
Born in Lreland......+..000 esgumnnneess.cccce -» 38,008 
Bota in Enuiand and dependencies. eo cveccesseces . 4,386 
Borpillh Gerinang hl. V a Meecsdscenceh seees... DSU 
Born in all Other COUNEFIES;..<«-» + err Sdtesedeecs LO 
Worl, ..coccceccescccosscssecsceccccescccccoccece $4,514 


Again, the police report of |New York 
City for twelve years—from 1860 to 1872— 
siiows 4s follows: 

Total Of BrrestB......... vseseeeeeses Sseseccee seve waae 
Of these were Irish (more than one-half)........ ». AS 
Of these were German, |. 2 ....50ecesecesceseccceees ‘34.097 
All other fareigners.....::3 Be. cbdbances dosssecce. 10,68 


Nespeannh camenweneeannian 


Surely, freedom is not the oursery of 
crime. You see bere what are the masses 


witb which we have to deal. On theother: 
handj see what the free spirit, im the: 


churches is doing to combat vieg and rime | 






fins been the practiéal work- ' 


Observe the ‘tule of 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


| Cosmopolitan . center that. — Ter 
of foreign crime and paupérism.’ 


bristian cour 
parcel out the city, so as not to interfere 
with nor duplicate one another's work. 
The work of all combined is represented 
by 140 mission stations in the city, where 
religious services are regularly muintained, 
and 266 missionaries, engaged in preaching 
and in visiting and relieving the poor, 45 
of these missions re estublished in perma- 
nent and comfortable buildings of their 
Own; the others are in halls, awaiting the 


time for buildings ,.A mission bas connect: | in 


ed with it industrial schools, Sunday- 
schools, tract visitation, and often an ‘in- 
firmary and other charities, 

' But the voluntary system does not care 
for the poor alone. “It'teaches the well-to- 
do and ali classes to provide efficiently for: 
their own religious wante—for the whole 
people. Besides these 140 missions, there 
are in New Youk 240 Protestant churches 


regularly incorporated, with sittings for 


250,000 persons; while the missions will 
accommodate 50,000 more. 300,000 cbhurcb- 
sittings give ample provision in a com- 
munity where the entire native and non- 
Catbolie population may be rated nt 600,000 
out of 1,000,000. “The property ‘valiition 
of these churches is upward: of $20,000,000. 
But this is not the whole credit to the ac- 
count of the voluntary principle. In.1880 
in New York there were 99 Protestant. 
eburches to 150,000 Protestant population, 
or 1 to 1,515; to-day (with the missions) 
there are 880 churches to 600,000, or 1 to 
1,578—so nearly have the churches kept 
pace with the growth of population, not- 
withstanding the enormous increase in the 
cost of building-sites. In the country at 
large this-mor@than hélds true. _Qur evan- 
gvlical zeal bas outstripped the growth of 
popul tion. ‘The tust census of the United 
States shows that there is one church for 
every 532 persons; that, while from 1850 to 
1870 the’ population increased 66-per cent. 
(we lost a million lives by the warand im- 
migration tell off), the Chuftches increased 
nearly 90 per cent... In 1852 there was one 
Evangelical minister to 988 of the pepu- 
lation. ‘Now there i 1 t) 791; and the Evan- 
gelical church property isover $350,000,- 
000, or £70,000,000 sterling. Look these 
figures in the face, and tell me if it can be 
said that the Americans are a nation of 
spendthrifts and Swindlers, or that free 
institutions with such a busis of Christian 
vitality are likely to die of political cor- 
ruption. 

Look at: the record of Christian benefi- 
cence. Last yearthe local charities of New 
York, above supporting churches, were $2,. 
500,000; thé national benevolent sicieties 
disbursed over. $27,000,000... Tbe. English 
penple give even more; but we are far 
from-being as rich.as. they. For the sup- 
port of church privileges the American 
people pay yearly about $50,000,000. 

But why do I;dwell, upoo these material 
results? Simply as tangible proofs of a 
living spirit of piety. The people give 
because they love, and work because they 
are free, Love to Christ and the liberty 
of his service are more potent than tuxrs 
and endowments for, thé support.of the 
Gospel. Great, potent, and blessed are the 
results of good from thia work among the 
masses, in the reformation of. morals and 
the salvation of souls. This same freedom 
of church administration gives play to 
that spirit of evangelistic zeal, of religious 
aggressiveness upon the world, which from 
Jonathan Edwards to Charles G. Finney— 
just goneto his rest—bag made America 
famous as the land of revivals, of great 
spiritual awakenings. However, we may 
ju'ge such movements as to means, Men 
or methods, and how. largely soever we 
must discount their permanent results of 
goyd, they do witness that the life of free- 


dom, with all’ the excesses of spontaneity. 


is infinitely better than the ee form, 
the dead level of stagnation, — 
| Baw! itwill be.said that this. freedom: 


she week, of city misdious pecivicten ‘fi 





, ee ae _BBS82- 
Tn 1850 the F Catholics hadsittings..... 067.863 
th 1860 al! of | gL Risen 13,566,962 
In.1870 the Roman Catholics had sittings..... 1,990,514 


Ip 1870 all others had 


in 1850 the Roman Catholics had property... 
In 1850 all others DA ..........cecccsecsscecece 78,072,343 





Tp 1870 the 
In 1870.21! had, 5.0. sisshave setadetel 296,498,015 
_.That is to. say, of churches. in 1850 the 
Roman Catholics had 81-5 of the whole; 

4n 1870, 57-10: of charch-sittings; 1850, 
4 7-10 ; 1870, 9$: of property, 1850, 10 8-5; 
1870, 17 210. 

Here is a'gain; but percentage runs high. 
er where the figures arelow. And.as to 
property, theirs lies mainly in great cities 
and has risen rapidly in value, We still 
baye on our side 68,332 .churches, 19,- 
674,548 church-sittings, and $293,498, 015 of 
church property, 

No, we do not fear at all being swallowed 
tip by Roman Cutbolicism as a religion. 
What we have to fear is the political action 
of that Church where it holds the balance 
of power and can make terms. with parties 
or with ambitious and unscrupulous dema. 


Pgogues. “It is the power of a compact, 
‘permanent organization, always driving at 


itsown end. This is the way the slave. 
holders kept'their ascendency:in politics. 


“But the people have not forgotten ‘that 


lesson. They will not wait for this new 
conspiracy against liberty to come to a 
head. President Gront hes sounded the 
keynote of American policy in his speech 
at Des Moines, Iowa: °‘* Not one “dollar 
from the state to the support of any 
sectarian school. . . . Leave the matter of 
religious teaching to the fanily altar and 
keep church and:state forever separate.” 

We have confidence that freedom wil! 
solve our problems in the future, as it bas. 
solved them in the past; and we shall be 
thankful if our larger experience of liberty 
shall aid Engiand ia the solution of hers. 
But we need also the moral support of her 
auccess, We rejoice to see ber standing 
by the principles the Nonconformist fathers 
gave tous, But should we still fight as 
Nonconformists?. Is. there not something 
in a name that helps to victory? In the 
conflict with Rome we lose much by 
fighting under the flag of Protestantism— 
as though we held a place and docirine of 
negation, What we would preserve is not 
the Reformation, but the thing reformed— 
the Church of. Christ, the truth of Christ, 
purified and restored. So bere, why should 
we fight under the banner of non-con. 
formity—a name of negation. Paul did 
not contend for the non-Jewish faith; but 
for the faith once delivered to the saints. 
Let-us unfold the banner of freedom, In 
the United States we have no such thing 
as toleration. We refuse to be tolerated 
(though we sometimes make ourselves in- 
tolerable toother people). Religion is free, 
In» the first draft of the old Virginia 
«* Declaration of Rights” steod the words: 
‘* All men should enjoy the fullest toleration 
in the exercise of religion.” James Madi- 
gon carried. the amendment ‘‘ All »men 
are equally entitled to the free exercise of 
religion.” England, too, - has. won ‘that 
personal liberty for all, ,May. she soon 
have flying from every church battlement 
and tower the motto: ‘‘ A free church in a 
free state of.a free people.” 

IT eritettian enema j 

.«s.The ‘Ocean Grove managers are now 
moving for a Chautauqua meeting. Under 
the management of the New Jersey State San- 
day-school Convention they propose. ‘Cen 
tennial Congress,” to meet. at. the Grove, in 
July of next year, and to epend some ten days 
in normal work. They talk of a Palestine 
Park, one thousand feet long. So the country 
is putting its 6ndorsement upon continuous 
and eomewbat protracted effort for improve- 
méut in Sunday-sehoo? labor. We need all the 


skill attainable dod the’ more points at which- 
effective instruction is given the papal eae 
yoy 


be the result: gen esd 


mr pelt, 
But each, go SSR ‘Belghbor erent he® 


[December 2, 187 6.- 






loved bimself. 

This very Christian precept he awe 80 long: 
upon 

That John he Wenght otf Nellie and Nellie’ 
thought of John.” 


And then they joined ip singing ¢ mn of 
thanks and praise,’ . Pf i 


_Then wandered slowly homeward through the’ 


dear familiar ways. 

The day was somewhat Greeny; & ‘solemn’ 
wa ting hush 

Wrapped Nature like a garment; the Bright 
autumnal flush 

Had faded from the forests and left them’ 

ganntand bare, iit 

And a prophecy of winter filled the chill No-” 
vember air, 

At last, the fateful moment reached, John’ 
took hef little hand 

And asked ber what she thought about the’ 

minister's command— 

This: “Love ye one one another,” And he’ 

clasped her loverwise ‘ 

And read as in an open book the answer in’ 

her eyes. 

“ How sweet the scent of dying leaves t how’ 
soft the air!” they said. . 

Ah, me! the old, old story—lite by love trans-- 
figuréd ! 

And so they kept the grand old day, for as’ 
they strolled slong 

Up from the heart of each arose a new Thanks-~ 
giving song. 


aes 





SIGNS OF THE PRSENT TIME. 
BY THE REV. N, BEACH, 
Ture are signs of the present. time, by” 
which we may be encouraged and stim- 


ulated, to .praver, and. Caristiaa, .. work. 
These signs seem to indicate the mear :ap-- 


-proach of a great and geveral awakening: 


io the Charch, a general revival of piety, 
of the primitive type—earnest, tender, bold; . 
and aggressive—to encourege, the, belief 
that God is about to build up: Zion: andap-: 

pear in his glory. 

One of these signs is the general: expect: r 
ation of such a.work. For,.morethan a’ 
year this expectation has been, growing’ 
more general and. intense and, finding fre- - 
quent public expression in the assemblies 
of the: friends.of Christ,, And. it bas not ' 
been and is pot now confined to those: 
in. churches; but is cherished by :many 
outside of the Church, who are as yet 
strongers to Christian experience, And’ 
when the two humble Christian brethren, ; 
whose labors God has been pleased so sig-: 
nally to bless on the other side of the At 
lantic, begin their labors.in the city of 
Brooklyn we see multitudes thronging to’ 
welcome them. The building fitied up for’ 
their use is filled to its utmost) capacity’ 
with six thousand or more apparently. 
earnest hearers of the Word of God, at 
half past eight o'clock on Sabbath morning,: 
while five thousand, more stand without, . 
uoable to getin. At four o’clock: in the’ 
emu. it is crowded .again; while fifteen 
thousand sre thought to be lingering in 
the vicinity, unable to find room. The’ 
Tabernacle of Dr. Talmage, with a seating | 
capacity of five or six thousand, iscrowded | 
every morning at the eight-o’clock prayer 
meeting, and the Rink every evening at 
half past seven, and increasing numbers are’ 
daily expressing their desire to find thelr 
Savioar. sold 

From thousands. of’ closets and family’ 
altars, not only:in that city, but all through’ 
the country, prayer is going up daily to the © 
mercy-seat for the blessing of God on’ 
these services. And. God is answering ' 
prayer. And this beginning of the work 
of grace in that city is intensifying the ex- 
pectation of such a work over the length’ 
and breadth of the land. There is reason ' 
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ist says: “* It is time for thee Lord, to work, 

for they have made void thy law.” He 
felt that it was time for the Lord to do 
someting, when men were annulling bis 
law. And no candid observer of what is 
now passing in the world will deny that 
the present is such a time. While we 
ought not to forget or undervalue the much 
that is good in the present time, nor 
regard ‘‘tbe former days” as in all respects 
“ better than these,” we must admit that 
we are living in a period of shameful, 
shocking, and prevalent crime and corrup- 
tion. Every daily paper taken up brings 
its fresh’ report of defalcation, fraudulent 
@ealing, forgery, rolbery, burglary, and 
murder. Human life is held very cheap 
and sacrificed for a trifling consideration. 

Sabbath desecration is already prevailing 
to a fearful extent and increasing. Trains 
are running out from our large cities for 
the accommodation of excursionis's every 
Sabbath, in utter disregard of the law of 
God. We are rapidly drifting away from 
the Puritan Sabbath of New England to the 
Continental Sabbath of Europe—making 
it n holiday instead of ‘a holy day. Chburch- 
members are doing at the present time on 
the Sabbath what men of the world would 
hardly bave ventured to do In former 
times. It is stated that when Mr. Finney 
ministered in the old Broadway Taber- 
pacle, in N-w York, the terms of commu- 
nion in that church excluded fourteen 
clisses of people from the Lord’s table. 
The fourteenth class comprised the follow- 
ing: ** All who travel on the Sabbath or 
who own stock in railroads, steamboats, 
Stages, or cavals that are used on the Sab- 
bath, or who in other ways profane that 
holy day.” It is thonght that the applica- 
tion of such a rule in the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle of to-day, or in any other large 
church, would rule ont many members. 
We are, indeed, fast losing our Sabbath, 
and, In the language of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, “If we give that up, blot out 
that orb of day, suspend its blessed attrac- 
tins, the reign of Chaos and Old Night 
will return, The American character and 
all our glorious institutions will go down 
in the same grave that entombs our Sab- 
bath, and our epitaph will stand forth a 
new and terrible warning to the world.” 

Intemperance is still sending its one 
hundred thousand victims anoually, in our 
own country, to a drunkard’s grave and a 
drunkard’s doom. Legislation has for 

_years past been ewinging like a pendulum 
between prohibition and license. But 
under both forms of legislation—though 
not equally under both—rum has con- 
tinued its fearful work, multiplying its 
wretched victims. Regardless of all the 
warning ringing in their ears, boys enough 
fall into the ranks to swell the drunkards’ 
army and keep it full. And the hearts of 
the friends of God and humanity are at 
times faint us they cry out: “‘ How long, O 
Lord, bow long sball these awful ravages 
of rum continue ?” They are forced to 
the conviction that there is but one Power 
in the universe that can stop this fearful 
ruin, and to that Power more and more 
they are making their appeal, 

It is, indeed, an evil timein which we 
live. Men are making void the law of 
God—treating it as of no account, as bav- 
ing no claims which they are bound to 
Tespect. 

Another of these signs is the long-con- 
tinued adversity uoder whose pressure 
God has seen fit to hold the nation, reduc- 
ing multitudes from affluence to extreme 
poverty, showing how unreliable is all 
treasure laid upon earth. It is well and 
truly said that ‘‘ the busy life of this great 
people is in a measure stilled.” We are 
hot in that flush of prosperity that makes 
the earth and the life we live in it all-en- 
grorsing. Very many have been overtaken 
and subered by adversity. What are called 
“hard times” are really tender times, ap- 
Proachable times, times when the soul gets 
glimpses of other and beiter things than 
those which are seen and temporal; times 
when the ear is more ready to hear and 
the hexrt to feel the Heavenly Voice. The 
community drift like a ship becalmed ast 
se», sighting the rippling of a breeze ata 
distance, but getting little or nothing to, fill 
the sails. The great end-general, waken- 
ing of 1857-8 followed in the} of a 
great financial disaster, that. atruck the 
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whole nation suddenly, and gave birth to 
the Fulton-street prayer-meeting and other 
good things that have been pleasing the 
nation and the world sicce, And, now 
that our Heavenly Father las been holding 
In check the temporal prosperty of our 
nation, we hope he means by it to lead bis 
people so to seek him that he will be found 
of them and bless them with a great 
spiritual refreshing. 

Another sign of this time that seems 
specially hopeful is the present condition of 
the world—its readiness to receive the 
Gospel. Many vow living can remember 
when the world was closed and barred 

“against the Gospel. In these circumstances 

the prayer of the Church was for years 
that God would break down barriers and 
open the way for the entrance of the Gos- 
pel. .Tbis prayer has been answered. 
Barriers have been removed, A wide and 
effectual door bas been opened to every 
part of the heatben world. I know of no 
section of the globe, indeed, to which the 
heralds of Gospel grace cannot now go and 
publish the good news of salvation, unless 
it be some portions of Mexico and Spain, 
where the Papal Church is malignantly 
striving to shut them out, But even there 
God has set before his people an open door, 
which no man (not even the Pope of Rome) 
can shut, As God has, in answer to 
prayer, brought the world into its present 
waiting attitude toward the Gospel, may 
we not reasonably hope that he will endue 
his people with power from on high to go 
forth and meet a waiting world with the 
Gospel ? 

God is wont to make the dealings of his 
providence correspond to each other. And, 
as he has so wonderfully opened the world 
to the reception of the Gospel, may we not 
reasonably hope that he will endue his 
Church with power from on bigh to fulfill 
her glorious mission to a perishing world? 

Another hopeful sign of this time is the 
increasing interest manifested io systematic 
beneficence. The number is already large, 
and is increasing from year to year some- 


what rapidly, of those who give system- - 


atically a certain per cent. of their income 
to benevolent objects—very many one-tenth 
and some more and some less. When all 
bis people shall do this, or when the great 
majority shall do it, and thus prove God, 
there is the best reason for believing that 
the windows of Heaven will be opened 
and a blessing poured out that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it. Every 
heart sball be full and overflow in streams 
of salvation to a neely world. 

The signs of this time—while they 
encourage tbe hope of a great and general 
revival and in some measure prepare the 
way for itand serve to direct our prayers 
and efforts toward its coming—do not, by 
any means, make it certain that it will 
come. The scenes of the Day of Pentecost 
were preceded by ten dsys of prayer, in 
which the little flock of Christ were all of 
one accord, in one place, pleading and 
waiting for the promise of the Father. 
Such scenes must even now be preceded by 
such prayer. 


suUUM CUIQUE, 


BY GAIL ‘i AMILTON, ? 





Tue Nation newspaper, whose views on 
the currency question are as sound as its 
expositions are able, looks upvon the dis- 
cussion now going on in the Democratic 
ranks on the subject of the next Speaker of 
the House as a curious illustration of the 
benighted condition many people seem to 
be in about ‘‘ bard” and ‘‘ soft” money: 


** It is maintained that there should be 
no factious dispates over a matter like the 
Speakersbip; that the Speaker ought to be 
an able, impartial man, who, recognizing 
the fact that there is a diversity of opinion 
in the party on the subject of money, will 
make up a fair, impartial, non-partisan 
committee, with say six bard-moner men, 
six inflationists, and one member who has 
not wholly made up bis mind. This isthe 
way the Republicans have generally setiled 
the question; and why is It not the fairest 
and most statesmanlike way? The reason 
why ft is not is simply that it ought to be 
———— for rand eo Poe gre of . 

amentary body to recognize any suc 
Body 8 ao inflation party in ped os bis 

ides. ‘Specie pavment’ fs nots 
‘question on which Intelligent men who 
have Jooked into the matter differ; and itis 
@ perfectly well-established fact that the 
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only persons among whom paper delusions 
still linger are charlatans, demagogucs, or 
men who have given no thought to t 
subject and are, therefore, ine feat’ 
have: an opinidm on if. Putting’ ‘soft 
money’ men ova currency.committee:is in 
reality very much the same thing as it 
would be to put on men who believed in 
the philosopher's stone, or to make up a 
board of health: partly of men who be- 
lieved in x ientifie medicine and partly of 
those who thought. diseases ought, to be 
cured by charms, exorcisms, and the elixir 
of life. 

It is startling to meet this style of reason- 
ing in a paper usually so staid and self- 
possessed as The Nation. Is Saul also 
among the prophets? Has The Nation also 
gone over to the sentimentalists? For 
surely no orator of the Order of the 
Bloedy Shirt ever more directly set him- 
self to make the South love liberty by 
putting her under force, no Prohibitionist 
was ever more determined to legislate men 
into temperance and virtue, no ostrich ever 
shielded himself more confidently from 
danger by running his bead into the sand 
than The Nation disposes of the troublesome 
inflation party by the simple expedient of 
not recognizing it! Zhe Wation’s method 
of composing political differences is short, 
sharp, and decisive. It will not see them. 
It does not deny that there is an inflation 
party; but it enjoins on us to behave 
exactly as if there were none, It admits 
that there are many people in the country 
who do believe in inflation; but it immedi- 
ately Sweeps them away as charlatans and 
demagogues, who have no rights which an 
intelligent Speaker is bound to respect. 
They have fixed and aggressive opinions; 
but a wave of the band assures us that they 
are incompetent to have any, and are, there 
fore, not to be taken into the account! Tie 
inflation party is large enough to have 
threatened at one time to carry some of 
our most populous and influential states; 
and The Nation coolly dismisses it trom 
consideration because it is not composed of 
intelligent men! 

But who preaches this gospel has pot 
learned the A, B,C of parliamentary law or 
of republican government—one might 
almost say of mechanical force. He might 
as well plug up the sp»ut of the tea-kettle, 
and fancy that because the singing is 
stopped the steam is cooled off. 

The duty of a Speaker is not to force 
upon the House and country his own 
notions of right and wrong; but to admin- 
ister parliamentary law. Itis not to appoint 
committees to embody his own political or 
morsel opinions; but fairly to represent and 
mobilize those of the House. He may and 
must use his own judgment in selecting 
from the material at bis command; but he 
has no right of control over the material. 
He may silt the mass, and set this one here 
and that one there; but be can say of none 
‘This is unfit to be here at all, and I will 
have none of it.” It is not the business 
of the Speaker to shut bis eyes to a mem- 
ber because he is not intelligent or because 
he isa charlatan, The people havea right 
to send charlatans, demagogues, gamblers, 
clergymen, lawyers—whom they will—to 
represent them; and the representatives of 
the people bavea right to be recognized. 
The right of self-government implies the 
right to govern yourself wrong. The free- 
dom of the individual is freedom to make 
a fool of himself. This very point, which 
seems to be our weakness, is, I suspect, our 
strength. lt is humiliating to bave our 
laws made for us by a charlatan; but if 
our charlatan classes are sirong enough to 
elect their man to Congress, it is healthy 
for.us to know it. It is far better to know 
how much ignorance and demagoguism 
there is in the country than to smother it 
out of sight,eand sound till it bursts 
up some day in revolt and anarchy and 
frenzy. Paper delusions may linger only 
among charlatans; but when the charla- 
tans. have force enough to carry whole 
states, and to let others only escape by the 
skin of their teeth, it is not of the smallest 
use for The Nation to expect to suppress 
them by instructing the Speaker to adopt 
the Sam Weller method and stare up into 
the dome. when be is making out his com- 
mitiees.. We have tried that method, and 


it did pot work well. The plan of. Zhe 


Nation is precisely that adopied by Toombs, 


_Davis,..Mason, Benjamin, & Co, in. the 


United States Senate in the days of Pierge 
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and Buchanan, ;when jsigvery bore high 
rule in the land, The Republican senators, 
then féw in numbef, Were tredted by the 
pro-slaverp majority -just-as The Nation 
recommends: the inflationists to be trented 
in the House of Representatives. They 
were denied recognition ss the minority 
power in making up the committees, and 
such men as Seward, Sumner, Fessenden, 
Chase, Wade, Jobn P. Haie; and Hamilton 
Fish were declared not to belong to s 
bealihy political: organization. It does 
not alter the-principle that these mea 
represented what The Nation would con- 
sider a 1igbteous cause and the inflationists 
a villainous cause; for that would consti- 
tate Zhe Nation the judge; end in this 
country the “Le Judice” cun be rightfully 
applied only to the people. The people 
judge who sbalh be sent to Congress, and 
their-will must be respected, whether it be 
pronounced in favor of sound anti-slavery 
doctrine or *peroicious inflation heresy. 
. Sitting onthe safety-valve. never yet gave 
streogth to the engine or security to the 
journey. 

The Nation’s illustrations are felicitous 
and flexible, Putting soft-money men oa 
a currency committee is much lik» putting 
on men who believe in the philowpher’s 
stone. And, if the philosopber’s sto.e were 
tossing about among parties and a large 
number of men were elecied ‘to Congress 
on that issue, those men would: have the 
same right to share in the deliberations 
and to shape the legislation of Congress 
that the. squndest financiers possess. If 
our belief. in charms and elixirs were as 
widespread as dt used to be, we should 
certainly have their advocates; on our 
boards of health. We do have, boma@op- 
atbists there who have been by many and 
stillare by some as little accounted of as 
the charmers and=the exorcists. But, “u 
spite of thercontempt of orthodox doctor, 
a large number of people believe it 
homeopathy, and very properly bume@op 
atby bas its place in our public instita 
tions, 

Tuere would be much. beiter order in 
Warsaw if we could bave our jaws made 
and administered by a few intelligent men, 
who have looked into the matter aad are 
competent to have an opinion.on it. It 
would be magnificent; but it would not be 
republican, The republican way, the self- 
governing way, the way our forefathers 
deliberately chose, and to which we 
have deliberately consented, is to let pretty 
much every body, except women and ‘ther 
idiots, have a hand in jawmaking. If the 
inflationists and the philosopher's stone- 
cutters and the elixir-of-lite men srestrong 
enough to send their devotees to Coagress, 
to Cungress they must go, and the speaker 
or the. party who should attempt to sup- 
press ‘bem by force or by fraud would not 
be esteemed almost a saint, but. make his 
own destruction sure; and be would de- 
serve his destruction. Americans would 
not be Americans if the thousands of infla- 
tionisis should quietly, consent to be snuffed 
out of committee-rooms because never so 
intelligent a epeaker declared them to be 
incompetent to have an opinion. I strong- 
1y suspect that such a speaker would speedi- 
ly find himself incompetent to express an 
opinion from the speaker's chair. 

The only remedy for error and ignorance 
is more light, Simply to look tbe. other 
way is but the device of quackery. . Edu- 
cation is aslow, but it is the only sure 
process ; and, meao while, tn spite of crude 
ness and demagoguism, and greenbacks at 
fifteen. per cent. discount,and much irri- 
tating nonsense, many pleasant things are 
happening every day, so that our waiting 
is not all weariness. 

Out of great regard. jor the nation and 
its,mission, 1 have snatehed these few mo- 
ments to put it in the right path, though 
four furies are sewing ail before them in 
the next room, and it is morally certain 
that. every sbirr will skew afound from 
northeast to southwest in the absence of 
,the bead-center. But it is better to be 
right than to be President, and it is better 
for the pation to be right than for every 
leaf in a brocade-gauze gown to be puffed 
and panniered upside down. I shall there 
fore at any time turn cheerfully aside from 
»the more engrossing pursuits of life to 
give the nation exusy lessons in parliament} 
ary law, 
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BY HORATIO N. POWERS, DD. 





A yEar of sweets—a little year 

That vanished with our darling’s breath. 
So strange! it doth mot yet appear 

What is the blessing hid in death. 


One little year, yet oh! how long, 

With such a Jove as made our light: 
Each day was a delicious song, 

Whose rapture lasted through the night. 
There came with him the keener sense 

Of what the perfect life may be; 
And sad years bad their recompense 

In what be gave unknowingly. 


The housebold voices caught his glee, 

The tasks of home were changed to play ; 
The freshness of his infancy 

‘On every pleasant prospect lay. 


How restful the contented heart 
Held his rare sweetness to its core, 
And turned from empty shows apart— 
Rich in his riches, more and more. 


O shining brow and golden hair 
And eyes that looked beyond the blue ! 
Dear face, that grew from fair to fair, 
The same, yet always something new ! 


A sweeter dream whoever dreamed 
Than came with his soft lips to ours? 
Bleot with his life, our being seemed 
Drowned in the glowing soul of flowers. 


All through the years his beauty shone ; 
His path and ours appeared the same ; 
And every good we called our own 
Was linked with bis beloved name. 


O heart of God that pities all! 
O Love that gives and takes away ! 
Confused and faint, on Thee we fall, 
Yet know not how we ought to pray, 


Save this, that in our doubt and fear 
We wait as loving children should. 
We cannot see nor far nor near, 
Bat trust that somehow all is good. 





THE JURY. 
(FOURTH ARTICLE.) 


BY CHIEF-JUSTICE NEILSON. 


A FRIEND writes to me in a spirit of 
admonition. Heis sorry to find me ‘‘in- 
dulgiug in fanciful theories touching the 
influence of the Roman law.” 

I did not intend to indulge in such theo- 
ries or to attempt any profound disquisi- 
tions. Neither would have been accepta- 
ble to the general reader. But we have 
two classes of facts—the one visible, ap- 
pealing to our senses; the other occult, 
appealing to our faith and reason by pre- 
sumptions, inferences, relations, and nat- 
ural laws. To a fact of the latter class the 
word theory may be properly applied. 

I might dismiss my critical correspond- 
ent with a few simple questions: Did the 
Romans, who came to Britain again and 
again, bring no rudiments of their laws? 
@r, having brought them, did they, con- 
trary to their well-known policy in respect 
to vanquished nations, refrain from impart- 
ing those laws to their subjects? Did they 
not remain long enough to make their 
influence felt? Did the Britons, who 
borrowed what they had, ministering to 
the formation of society, reject all sugges- 
tions as to the Roman methods of- admin- 
istration ? 

Little is known of the early Britons. 
They had laws; but they were imposed by 
the chiefs of the tribes. Their judges were 
the priests. The historians tell us that the 
people were taught to cultivate the soil by 
immigrants from Gaul; to use metals by 
the itinerant Pheenician merchatts; and 
that under the Romans, who held the 
country in subjection more than four 
hundred years, the South Britons made 
some progress in the arts and sciences. 

It was difficult to impart ideas to the 
masses of thepeople. But a law of Nature, 
more potent than that of the arbitrary 
chieftains and illustrated in all history, 
may have had some sway. Every people, 
savage or civilized, in aggregations great 
or small, have marked or latent diversities 
in the minds and characters of the indi- 
vidual members. But for such a beneficent 
prevision our missionaries in beathen lands 
would be helpless. Happily they find 
some few natives who seem to have been 
set apart fora higher life. More docile, 
apprehensive, and receptive than their 
fellows, they are the first to be brought 
under a saving influence, to be taught to 

work and to think. The same law obtains 
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fu otber relations. In emergencies one of 
the obscure members of a tribe suddenly 
rises to deal with men, eveuts, laws, as if 
divinely sent. In a lowly retreat: the boy 
who never heard of the schools draws 
geometrical forms inthe sand. Tbe veglect- 
ed daughter may prove to be the poet of 
the family. Who has not seen among the 
rude and uncouth children of the degraded 
one child whose beauty, grace, and sweet- 
ness of temper shone out so lovingly as to 
qualify the squalor and debasement of the 
household? In higher organizations Al- 
fred the Great and Toussaint L’Ouverture 
may be regarded as exemplars of this 
economy of Nature. 

May not this theory be applied to the 
Britons? The evidence tends to show that 
it may be—creates a strong probability. 
They were subject to kindred laws; hada 
sense of the need of legal regulation and 
control; also of the need of trials of some 
kind in cases of wrong or of crime. The 
notion of law and of legal adjudications 
having been in the mind, they were pre- 
pared to accept suggestions from the 
Roman methods. It may be supposed that 
the Romanized Britons, who were taught 
something of the aris and sciences and 
were in contact with those who were zealous 
to propagate Roman ideas, became some- 
what infected with those ideas. It may 
also be supposed that what was thus taught 
became the subject of tradition, if we find 
its fruitin later generations. Mr. Crabb 
says: ‘“‘The Roman law was in all proba- 
bility used by the Romans in this country 
while it was in their possession. At least, 
this is conjectured to have been the case 
from the circumstance of the post of judge 
having been filled by Roman lawyers.” 
Did no Britons witness and have the benefit 
of those trials? 

There was a time between the departure 
of the Romans, on the decline of the 
Empire, and the shaping of Saxon institu- 
tions when the influence of the Roman 
teaching declined. Some writers say that 
it became utterly extinct. But that may be 
doubted. If the seed sown did not germ- 
inate until after many years, the vital 
principle might remain. But the answer 
to such an opinion has been given by Mr. 
Goldsmith, in his Doctrines of Equity. He 
says: ‘‘ When we remember that the Rom- 
ans held possession of this island nearly 
five hundred years, and during that period 
some of the most celebrated lawyers 
administered justice among the conquered 
Britons upon the like footing and according 
to the same system adopted by the 
conquerors in their own conputry, we 
cannot be surprised that such an 
event had its influence in stamping a 
cbaracter upon the future institutions of 
the country. 

The inference previously stated—that the 
Saxons were indebted to the Romans for 
the notion of a trial by jury—had refer- 
ence to contributions by them directly or 
through others. It may have come down 
with the traditions of the Britons. If the 
Saxons, when they cathe from Germany, 
orif the Danes or the Goths had some 
notions of law and order, those were of 
Roman derivation. The great event, 
however, which had brought the Britons 
witbin the reach of instruction had liften 
them toa higher plane, though by a slow 
process, was the introduction of Cbristian- 
ity. That was brought about by the 
Roman occupation. The light thus shed 
upon a pagan people shone feebly, gathered 
strength slowly, and, after having been 
almost extinguished, was revived in the 
reign of Ethelred. The hostility of the 
Saxons to the new faith was gradually 
appeased. Thenceforth there was hope 
for the people who had “been groping in 
darkness; the attainment of something 
like civilization became possible. 

Some of the elements of the Roman law 
were favorable to its reception. It was 
largely municipal, was so flexible as to be 
accommodated'to local customs, and was 
rich in structural methods and forms of 
procedure. That it entered into the Saxon 
institutions cannot well be doubted. We 
find in their rude laws terms, forms, defini- 
tions which had been in use among the 
Romans. Even the division of a section of 
the country into hundreds and tithings was 
after the Roman usage. That scheme has 





Great. He adopted il, and, by addiog the 
frank pledge, made it efficientin the police 
system. It was the application of an old 
idea to new use. The presence of the 
civil law with us is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that if everything thus derived 
were plucked out of our system of bail- 
ments but little would remain. 

It is not to be supposed that Bracton 
copied the civil law into his treatise asif 
he had legislative power. Both he and 
Glauville in the form of ordinances worked 
out some judicial legislation. But that 
was mainly in matters of procedure, 
though often called constitutions and as- 
cribed to the king. Somewhat in analogy 
to that service our last chancellor, Wal- 
worth, year by‘year added to the rules of his 
court, until the collection would fill a yol- 
ume, Sir William Jones said that Bracton 
copied Justinian almost word for word. 
In his Sources of Municipal Law Kent 
quotes that statement without dissent. 

Mr. Maine in his Ancient Law, page 79, 
refers to what he calls “‘ those plagiarisms” 
of Bracton, and says: ‘‘It is something to 
lessen our surprise when we comprehend 
the state of opinion at the period as to the 
obligatory force of written texts, apart from 
all considerations of the source whence 
they were derived.” 

It may be observed that, if the written 
text of Bracton was not according to the 
known tenor and spirit of the law, it would 
even then have been repudiated. He 
could only apprebend and incorporate the 
prevailing Jaw, much of it unwritten, 
whether of Roman derivation or pot.. He 
was in the judicial service, was master of 
the common law of his day, and there 
seems no reason to believe that he was 
given to mere romance. Mr. Crabb, re- 
ferring to the collections of Glauville and 
Bracton, says: ‘‘It is evident from an at- 
tentive perusal of these works that they 
contain nothing but what had been ad- 
mitted by legal authorities into our juris- 
prudence” (Eng. Law, p. 165). Hale says 
of Bracton’s work: ‘‘The book itself in 
the beginning seems to borrow its methods 
from the civil law. But the greatest part 
of the substance is either of the course of 
proceedings in the law known to the 
author, or of resolutions and decisions in 
the courts” (Com. Law, p. 189). Mr. 
Reeves says: “ The excellence of Bracton’s 
style must be attributed to his acquaint- 
ance with the writings of the Roman 
lawyers and canonists, from whom, like- 
wise, be adopted greater helps than the 
language in which he wrote.” But be 
thinks that much that Bracton said was by 
way of illustration, the actual adoption as 
law ‘not exceeding a few pages (Eng. 
Law, v. i, p. 981). 

It would seem that a current of Roman 
law, small and often impeded or concealed, 
set in from the time the Romans were 
fully masters of the island, and flowed on 
with augmented force, though with further 
interruptions, until the Common Law was 
reduced to a science. In the meantime 
many zealous advocates and ivfluential 
ecclesiastical writers had favored it. It is 
said that the collection called “The Liws 
of Henry I” consisted in part of the Sax- 
on, in part of the Roman law. 

But, whatever the sources of supply may 
haye been (varied, mixed, and uncertain, 
according to Hale, chap. iv), the law bad 
flowed on asasluggish stream until the 
Norman Conquest. That event is referred 
to by Mr. Reeves as an epoch in the law, 
and by Edmund Burke as having brought 
in accessions to the law ‘‘as by a mighty 
flood.” 

Some of the laws brought in by the 
Normans were so similar to those of Ena- 
gland as to justify the suggestion of a 
probable prior exchange. Many of the 
novelties devised or transplanted took 
feeble root and in time disappeared. 
The appointment of ilinerant justices im- 
proved the judicial administration. The 
Court of Chancery acquired a more definite 
character. The ecclesiastical courts were 
separated from the temporal, and by 
gtadual encroachments became. trouble- 
some. The Norman lawyers’ had great 
learning, for that day, were in bight favor 
with the king, but. were utterly ignorant of 
what in England and with us are regarded 
as the rights of the people. The “mighty 





been commonly ascribed to Alfred the 


made no substantial progress toward ‘ciuil- 
zation, Soime of ,the most repulsive relics 
of barbarism were retained. Not only 
was trial by duel regulated, a3 of a fixed 
institution; but several kinds of mutilation, 
some of them too monstrous to be stated, 
were prescribed. The declared theory of 
the law was that “the trunk of the man 
should remain as a living mark of the 
offender’s wickedness and treachery.” 

The king and his advisers knew nothing 
of the true economy of the state. It did 
not occur to them that the offender, before 
he was cut in pieces, might have been 
useful as a slave—might have toiled in the 
mines—and in the tribulation of his life 
made some atonement. Nor didit occur to 
them that the public mind is debased by 
loathsome and revolting exhibitions, or 
that a proper system of punishment, hav- 
ing no tincture of cruelty or revenge, 
chastens and educates those who witness 
its inflictions. 

There is an intimate relation between 
the laws, the judicial methods, and the 
civilization of a people. They,act and 
react on each other, the spirit of each 
helping or hindering the common progress. 
It would be strange if the laws which 
prevailed in the reign of Alfred the Great 
or if the Saxon modes of trial were found 
united with the present. civilization of 
England and of this country. Equally 
anomalous to find our system of jury trials 
in the Anglo-Saxon times. 

M. Guizot indicated the rule of national! 
progress when he said: ‘‘Look at the 
system of procedure, and you find, in 
place of the oath of compurgatores or the 
judicial combat, the proof by. witnesses and 
a rational investigation of the matter in 
question, such as might be presented in 
civilized society ” (Rep. Goy., Lec. 8, p. 58). 

The life, strength, and beauty of the law 
reside notin the reasoning powers alone, 
but in the moral sentiment, Thus itis 
that the same author, in reference to the 
Germanic element in modern civilization, 
had occasion to say: ‘‘It is to Christianity, 
to the religious society that we owe the 
spirit of morality, the sentiment and em- 
pire of rule, of a moral law, of the mutual 
duties of men” (History of Civ., Lec, 7, 
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SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
“BLASPHEMY.” 


BY R. L. STANTON, D. D. 


In a paper adopted by the Old School 
General Assembly of 1866 may be found 
the charge of ‘‘ blaspbemy,” at which the 
Southern Presbyterian Church take espe- 
cial offense. My connection with that 
paper is this: I was designated, by vote of 
the Assembly, chairman of a committee “ to 
prepare a pastoral letter to the churches”; 
and I was “requested to appoint the other 
members of the committee.” I appointed 
‘Dis. Gurley, Thomas, and Kreb:, minis- 
ters, and George T. Green, James M. Ray, 
and Henry Day, Esqs., ruling elders” 
(Vide Minutes, p. 79). The three ministers 
ov the committee above named are de- 
ceased; the three elders, I think, are all 
still living. I alone drafted the paper. 
The commitiee approved it, without sug- 
gesting any alterations; and the Assembly 
passed it, with great unanimity, without 
amendment. I feel no special solicitude 
about this Pustora] Letter, in view of the 
position taken by the Southern Church— 
that this charge, as stated by the chairman 
of their Baltimore Committee, is the most 
grievous of all the ‘‘aspersions cast upon 
their ecclesiastical character ””— when, upon 
its adoption, it became the expression of 
the solemn judgment of the Assembly, and 
when I call to mind the eminent men of 
whom that Assembly was composed. It 
was deemed a document so valuable and 
timely that the Assembly instructed the 
Board of Publication to issue it in pam- 
pblet form, “for circulation among the 
churches.” Drs. Gurley and Krebs each 
presented, in open Assembly, a short paper 
in addition, on their individual responsibil 
ity. These were also adopted and ordered 
to be circulated with the Pastoral Letter 
But only in the Pastoral Letter proper is 
the charge of “ blasphemy” found. — 

The significance and bearing of the 





flood” ebbed and flowed, but in this reign 


charge are plain. The leading men of the 
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Southern Chitfch had filled ‘the land with 
their teachings that-the-Negro slavery of 
the South was.a ‘divine institution,” that 
it was ‘*a scliool of virtue,” that it was “ an 
ordinance of God” in precisely the same 
sense atid in the “same category with 
marriage and civil government.” These 
views were published “even as late as the 
year 1865,” a8 stated in the abovementioned 
Pastoral Letter. Moreover, in 1864 the 
Southern General Assembly adopted a 
Pastoral. Letter in which this declaration 
oceurs: ‘‘ We hesitate not to affirm that 
itis the peculiar mission of the Southern 
Church to conserve the institutiou of slay- 
ery, and to make it a blessing both to 
master and slave. We could pot, if we 
would, yield up these four millions of im 
mortal beings to the dictates of fanaticism 
and to the menaces of military power.” 

It was in reference to these teachings 
that the Northern (Old School) Assembly 
of 1866 pronoanced the charge of ‘‘ blas 
phemy.’”? The paragraph in which it ap- 
pears is as follows: Referring to the 
Assembly of 1865, the Assembly of 1866 
says: “ Tbe main points of its action (1865) 
upon slayery—indeed the only points refer- 
ring to those who may apply for reception 
into our Church from the churches of the 
South—are, that such applicants shall re- 
nounce the errors which assert ‘that the 
system of Negro slavery in the South is a 
divine institution,’ that itis ‘an ordinance of 
God,’ in the sense above stated, and that ‘it 
is the peculiar mission of the Southern 
Church to conserve ‘the institution of 
slavery’ as it was maintained in the South, 
That these doctrinés are not only heresy, 
but blasphemy, is plainly seen from the 
Word of God; and if the General Asscm- 
bly is not competent to declare them sc— 
when ‘to the General Assembly belongs 
the power of deciding in all controversies 
respecting doctrine and discipline, of re- 
proving, warning, or bearing testimony 
agaifst error in doctrine, or immorality in 
practice, in any church, presbytery, or 
synod—then it is not competent to inter- 
pret the Word of God on.any subject 
whatever.” Further on the same letter 
siys: ‘*The tenets which that action 
(1865) condemned and a renunciation of 
which it demanded are both heretical and 
blasphemous.” It is worthy of note, also, 
that the Southern General Assembly, as 
late as Decembér, 1865 (noticed in the 
Pastoral Letter of the Northern Assembly 
of 1866), adopted a paper, saying of slavery: 
‘The lawfulness of the relation, as a ques- 
tion of social morality and of scriptural 
truth, has lost nothing of its importance,” 
and that Assembly fervently thanks God 
“that it may hold. up its hands. before 
Heaven and. earth washed of the tremen- 
‘lous responsibility involved in this change” 
(from slavery to freedom). ‘‘in the condi- 
tion of four millions of bond-servants.”’ 

Tnow repeat that the charge of ‘‘blas- 
phemy” is teue. The meaning of the term 
“blasphemy” is definite and clear. It is 
‘‘an indignity off red to God by words 
or writing” (Webster). ‘‘ Some indignity 
offered to God or to divine things in words 
or in writing” (Worcester). Is it possible 
that a greater “indignity” can be “‘ offered 
to God” than fora large and intelligent 
judicatery of the Christian commonwealth 
solemnly to affirm and.send it forth to the 
world that God has made it “ the peculiar 
mission” of his Church, or any part of his 
Church, ‘‘to conserve the institution of 
slavery”? Wasit for such a purpose thag 
Christ died? Is he the “ chief corner-stone’ 
of a Church which has this *‘* peculiar 
mission”? What words can possibly cast 
upon the Divine character a greater ‘‘ indig- 
nity’? When the venerable Dr. Charles 
Hodge, of Princeton, heard that the Scuth, 
ern Assembly had issued such a, manifesto 
he wio:e.and published that this was ‘‘ the 
most monstrous utterance of any church 
court since: the cracifixcon of Obrist”—ac, 
cording to this casting the Council cf Trant 
into Ueshide. Tt isan ‘*indignity” of 
only a little lighter hue which affirms that 
the Negro slavery of the South was ‘‘an 
ordinance of God” in thé “same category 
of marriage and civil government.” 

But we are met with the plea that this 
declaration does not mean that ‘‘it is the 
peculiar mission of the Soutbern Church” 
to perpetuate the system of slavery. Let us 
see what it means. Dy. Wills, the chairs 
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man of the committee Who Wrafted this 
paper, says, in an article published in Sep- 
tember last: “‘ We willfully and «deliber- 
ately. chose the word ‘conserve,’ because 
it expressed precisely our conviction of the 
trath in thecase.” He insists that Southern 
Presbyterian ministers “‘know the differ- 
ence between ‘conserve’ and ‘ preserve,’” 
and says that “if we had intended to ad- 
vocate the perpetuity of slavery we would 
have employed the word preserve, or some 
other one which would ‘have clearly con- 
veyed this idea.” He then gives us the 
meaning of ‘‘ conserve” thus: ‘To ‘con- 
serve’ a thing means to keep it in sucha 
condition that it may live out its days 
and not die by violence or damage.” 
But there are, possibly, better dictionary- 
makers than Dr. Wills. He, at least, is not 
known to the world as a standard authori- 
ty. Webster and Worcester are standards, 
and they substantially agree. The latter 
says of conserve: ‘‘1. To keep safe or 
sound; to preserve.” “2. To cover or im- 
bue with syrup in order to prevent decay.” 
Tf the primary meaning be taken, then 
‘ to conserve ” has the full meaning of to 
perpetuate ; if the secondary, then perhaps 
they meant merely to pour over the insti- 
tution a little sugar-house molasses. 

Three facts cast light upon the full sig- 
nificance of this ‘‘most monstrous utter- 
ace” and clearly sustain the meaning of 
“conserve” given above from the lexi- 
cographers. 1. It is ‘‘the institution of 
slayery ” of which the Southern Assembly 
here speaks. It is ‘‘ the institution,” as 
such, which was to be conserved, per- 
petuated.. 2: This sentiment isin complete 
accord with the teaching of all leading 
divines of the Southern Chureh. Dr. 
Palmer’s Thanksgiving Sermon, preached 
November 29th, 1860, entitled ‘‘ Slavery a 
Divine Trust. Duty of the South to Pre- 
serve and Perpetuate it,” saysit isa ‘* prov- 
idential trust’ committed to the Southern 
people ‘‘to perpetuate the institution of 
slavery as now existing”; ‘‘the duty is 
plain of conserving and transmitting the 
system of slavery”; ‘‘it binds upon us the 
proyidential duty of preserving the rela- 
tion”; ‘‘it establishes the nature and so- 
lemnity of our present trust to preserve and 
transmit our existing system of domestic 
servitude.” Such also was the teaching of 
Drs. Thornwell, Smyth, Adger, Ross, 
Robinson, and hosts of others, as the world 
well knows. 8. The other utterances from 
the Southern Church—that the system 
of Southern slavery was “an ordinance of 
God,”. in the same sense as ‘‘ marriage” 
and ‘civil government’’—areto the same 
effect; for, confessedly, these last two 
ordinances are designed to be perpetual. 
In view of all this, the labored attempt of 
Dr. Wills to impress another meaning upon 
the word “conserve” appears too much 
like special pleading. It comes too late 
and has the air of au afterthought. Asan 
evidence that he is a somewhat careless 
writer, itis noteworthy that he does not 
quote his own Pastoral Letter correctly. 
I have taken the extract from the official 
records of the Southern Assembly. 

Inow again affirm that the charges of 
“ heresy’’ and ‘‘ blasphemy” are true. God 
never exalted the Negro slavery of the 
South into ‘‘a divine ordinance”’ He 
never gave it a sanction and a sanctity with 
‘‘marriage.” He never made it the 
‘*peculiar mission” of his Church “to 
conserve the institution of slavery.” If he 
did any of these things, then, by his provi- 
dence—for this is God’s doing, pre. 
eminently—he has subverted the direct 
teachings of his Word. To charge these 
doctrines upon the Word of God is to teach 
just what the General Assembly of 1866 
declared them to be—“ heresy.” To utter 
them is to cast the highest “ indignity’ 
upon God’s designs and character, and, 
therefore, to utter ‘‘ blasphemy.” 

And now I may possibly be asked what 
I would do, or what I would have the 
Northern and Southern Churches do, about 
‘* fraternal relations.” I am ready for 
“fraternal relations” not only, but for 
organic union at once, provided both sides 
think there are no other reasons for rce 
maining as independent Churches than 
those which center in the obstacles which 
bave grown out of slavery and the war. 
Differences arising from our national 





troubles present to me no barrier to union. 
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I have been ready for it for years, My 
platform is simple. It is for both churches 
to turn away from the past and unite hand 
in hand in the common work of the 
Church. We have charged the South 
with wrong. They have charged us with 
wrong. The convictions out of which 
these charges- have grown are honestly 
held on both sides. We never can agree 
about them. Then let them stand on the 
record and go on to the judgment of the 
great day, and, as we have confidence in 
each other’s Christian character, let us bury 
the past and go forward. I hesitate not to 
make the prediction that this is the only 
way the two Churches will ever come to- 
gether, either on ‘‘ fraternal relations” or 
union. Mark the word. We have an illus- 
tration from the recent past. When nego- 
tlations for uniting the Old and New Schcol 
Churches began, some distrust existed on 
both sides. Years were spent in making 
terms about supposed doctrinal differences; 
but the parties could not agree upon terms, 
Finally allthis was dropped, and the two 
Churches, having confidence in each other, 
became one upon the sole basis of their 
common Standards. In noother way could 
union have been accomplished. Precisely 
so it must be if “ fraternal relations” or 
union is ever reached between the Churches 
North and South. But if papers proposing 
terms growing outof our national troubles 
are to be entertained, then Jet us manfully 
go to the bottom of the subject, and no 
longer amuse the world by x mere skim- 
ming of the surface; resting assured, how- 
ever, before we begin, that no agreement 
will ever be reached in this way. 

**But you have charged the South with 
being great sinners; and yet you propose to 
unite with them.” Precisely so. But their 
offenses were against the nation and against 
God. There we leave them. If, as Dr. 
Palmer says, they stand in 1875 just where 
they stood in 1860, be it so. And what 
doth it matter? We bore our testimony 
against their errors as we viewed them, 
and in this discharged our whole duty; 
and the contest waged between us ended 
in the overthrow of slavery and the Re- 
bellion, the only two things which divided 
us. If now they still choose to stand in 
the tracks of 1860, let them stand; for, as 
they do not propose to recall from the 
dead either slavery or the war, their 
standing there can do no harm to the 
present or the future. ‘Their standing 
there need not, then, prevent our 
uniting with them, for the issues on which 
they stand are dead. We make no demand 
that they abandon that cherished ground 
as a condition precedent to “ fraternal 
relations; nor must they demand that we 
abandon ours in. order to reach the same 
end, 
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SOMETHING MORE ABOUT 
PSALM XVI, 10. 


BY PROFESSOR OHARLES M, MEAD. 





PerHaps there is room for a word more on 
this question. Prof. Lewis admits that the ren- 
dering “Thou wilt not abandon my soul to 
Sheol’ is the moat literally correct. But he ex- 
plains away the appareot meaning of this ex- 
pression by saying: ‘To leave ¢o is to leave a 
thing in or where it was.”” Such an assertion 
needs to be supported by proofs, If the usage 
of azabl’ is found in point of fact to confirm 
this statement, all well. But what is the fact ? 
So far as I can discover, the verb, generally 
used without an indirect object, is found with 
the preposition ? only in the following cases : 
Ps, xlix, 11 (10 —‘'The fool and the brutish 
person perish and leave their wealth to others.” 
Here surely the meaning is not that they leave 
it with those who already had it. Lev. xix 
10—‘‘ Thou shalt leave them for the poor and 
stranger.’” Ley. xxiii, 22 contains the same 
precept in the same form. Here, again, with- 
out question, the meaning is not that the glean- 
ings were to be left in the possession of those 
who already had them, but were to be given 
over to those who did not have them. Is. 
xviii, 6—‘ They shall be left together unto the 
fowls of the mountains,’’ Here the meaning 
clearly is that they are to be given over to. We 
might add Job xxix, 11, where the preposition 
el is used in the same sense—" Wilt thou leave 
thy labor to him?’ There remains only Job 
xxxix, 14, where it is said of the ostrich that 
she ‘‘ leaveth her eggs in the earth.”’? But here, 
too, as the best versions render, i should 





read ‘abandoned her eggs to the earth "—i.¢ 











does not lay them in a nest, bat commits 

them to the opparently unpropitious earth. 

There is, therefore, pot a single passage in 

which the construction in question occurs 

which. justifies the rendering. “Thou wilt 

not leave my soul in Sheol.” This conclusion 

is strengthened by observing that the Hebrew 

does frequently express the action of leaving 

in by the use ofa different phrase. Thus, 

Neh. ix, 28—‘‘ Therefore leftest thou them in the 
hand of [0 yad] their enemies.” So Gen. xxxix, 
6,12, Iu Ex, ix, 21—“left. .. im [b’] the 
field.” Gen, xxxix, 15, 18—“‘left ... with 
me’’ [etsli]. In view of such facts, it would 

matter little if eyen ‘‘the best translators’’ 
and “ the modern versions universally”’ did (as 
Prof. Lewis asserts) concur in the .rendering 
“Thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol.” But 
what he means by the assertion is more than 
1 can comprehend, in view of the fact that such 
authorities as Delitzsch, Hupfeld, Perowne, 
Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Ewald, Moll, Hitzig, 
De Wette, Rosenmiilier, Maurer, Vablinger, 
Koster, Von Lengerke, Bohl, Stier, Alexander, 
Noyes, Cowles, Olshausen, Conant, Fiirst, 
Philippson, and Sachs concur in translating 
“ leave [or abandon]. . . ¢o Sheol.’’ 

Not much more satisfactory is Dr. Lewis’s 
discussion of the word shachath. It is true 
that the word perhaps has a double derivation 
and a double meaning. But, even if we al- 
low that in this passage the noun is derived 
from the verb shachath, we are still somewhat 
distant from the notion of putrescence which 
Dr. Lewis uses as the synonym of corruption. 
Shachath means to destroy. There is not a sin- 
gle passage where it conveys the notion of rotting 
or putrefaction. The same may be said of the 
noun shachath. The passage (Job. xvii, 14) 
quoted by Dr. Lewis as illustrating this sense is 
the only one that with any plausibility can be 
so rendered. To say, therefore, that this “is 
the key passage ’’ for such a rendering of it is 
bold enough. Therendering ‘ destruction,”’ 
even in that place, answers every purpose. 
Accordingly, the attempt to render shachath in 
Job ix, 31 by “foulness”’ is utterly futile. 
Undoubtedly the notion of filth is inyolved 
here; but it is a secondary, not the proper 
sense. Even the Greek word d:ag¥opd proper- 
ly and commonly means nothing more than 
destruction, and gets the meaning decay only 


through the context. 
Notwithstanding all this, it is an open ques- 


tion whether the sentence under discussion 
means ‘“‘Thou wilt not suffer me to die.’’ 
This, though held by many and though the 
most obvious meaning, is not the interpreta- 
tion of all who yet render “leave or abandon 
to Sheol.” May it not be, as some cominenta 
tors hold, that “abandon to’’ means “leave 
as the prey of,” so that the Psalmist, after all, 
can be understood as expressing the hope of 
a resurrection from the dead. This possibility 
seems to become almost a probability when 
we consider the following verse, ‘‘Thou wilt 
show meé the path of life,’’ etc., in connection 
with the improbability of the Psalmist’s sup- 
posing that he could escape physical death 
altogether. A very close parallel is found in 
Ps. xlix, 10 (15), where, after declaring of 
worldly men (ver. 7—9) that no one of them 
can “redeem” the other, so “that he should 
stilllive forever, and not see corruption [orthe 
pit],” he says of himself, in contrast: ‘* But 
God will redeem my soul from the hand of 
Sheol, for he shall receive me.” It is hardly 
possible, with Hengstenberg, to understand 
this to express merely a hope of deliver- 
ance from some impending danger. There 
is notin the whole psalm the slightest inti- 
mation of any impending danger. The sub- 
ject of the psalm is didactic purely. It is about 
the uselessness of riches and worldly.pros- 
perity to the wicked man, in view of the cer- 
tainty of his death and his consequent loss of 
all his worldly goods. To say, now—by way of 
contrasting the wicked man’s condition with 
that of the pious—that the latter, though des- 
tined ultimately to die, is confident of deliver- 
ance from a particular present peril would be 
a lame and impotent conclusion indeed. It 
would give as, in fact, no contrast at all. The 
Psalmist must mean either that be is not going 
to die at all or that, though he should die, 
yet God would redeem (deliver) him from the 
power of Sheol and take him to bimself. The 
first of these senses can hardly be the true 
one, inasmuch as the Psalmist knew that the 
pious had always had to die, and could not 
have expected himself to form an exception 
to the rule. We are, therefore, shut up to the 
supposition that he means that he is not to be 
abandoned to the power of Sheol—i. ¢., deserted by 
God; but that, notwithstanding be must die, 
God will continue to be with him. Now, this 
is precisely what is affirmed in Ps. xvi, 10, 11. 
In this psalm, too, there is no intimation of 
special danger. It is the effusion of a sou 
that trusts in the Divine presence and protec. 
tion. That presence is to be coextensive with the 
psalmist’s existence. So far, therefore, we 
may assent to Dr. Lewis’s interpretation. 
But have we not taken away with one hand 





what we have given with the other? Not ex- 
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actly. The phrase azab 0. means ‘give over 
to,” not™*Teave in.” Consequently theré ‘ts’ 
no warratt for connecting with the assertion 

in Ps. xvi, 10 the notion of a “temporary 
abode,”’ as if the Psalmist meant to say 
“‘Thoagh [shall go to Sheol, yet I shall not 
always remaffi there.” Still lesa can the New 

Testament notion of a resurrection of the body 
be found here. The term ‘flesh’? used in 

ver. 9 cannot be anderstood of the dead body. 

The Hebrew word (basar) is nowhere so used. 

It is here, as frequently elsewhere, used In 

parallelism with the word *‘soul,” ™ beart,’”’ 

ete. Not in contrast with them ; but rather as 
synonymous with them. 80 in Ps. Ixxxtti, 26 
the passare referred to by Dr. Lewis. Cf. also 
Ps. Ixxxiv, 2; Ixifi, 1. When fn the letter pas- 
sage the Psalinist says ‘~My flesh longeth for 
thee " he certainly does not mean to contrast 
his flesh with bis soul, of which he bad just 
said “ My soul thirsteth forthee.” The flesh 
is spoken of as if partaking of the man’s per- 
sonality. Therefore in the eentence “ My 
flesh shall dwell in secnrity’’ we have no right 
to find anything more than another expression 
for the same general thought as fs Involved fn 
the parallel clanses “‘My heart is glad and 
my glory rejoiceth.’? We might substitute 
the pronoun “ 1’ for each of the three sub- 
jects, Neither can the notion of a “ tempor- 
ary abode ” in Sheol] be inferred from the verb 
“dwell’’ here used. Dr. Lewis’s assertion 
that shakan meaus to tabernacle or dwell in & 
tent is simply without any foundation, I for- 

bear to go into details in proof of this state- 

ment. 

In short, the form of the Psalmist’s lan- 
guage, so far from implying an expectation of 
going to Sheol and, after a season, of being 
delivered from it, seems rather to imply an 
expectation of being delivered from it entirely, 
This is further confirmed by the parallel ex- 
pression “Thou wilt not suffer thy holy one 
to sce shachath.” This phrase is elsewhere 
found only in Ps, xlix, 10(9). Now, whether 
we translate shachath by “corruption” or 
“* the pit,’ in efther case the phrase ftself is a 
synonym for the verb “to die.”? This is per- 
fectly clear in Ps. xlix, 10. There it is ex- 
pressly set over against the phrase “ live for- 
ever,”? as antithetic to it. No one, we are 
told, can be redeemed so as tolive forever 
and vot see the siachath. Aud the next verse 
begins (as correctly translated): “For be 
sal! see it [yiz., shachath]. Wise men die, 
likewise the fool and the brutish person per- 
ish.’ The phrase te thus clearly made to ex- 
press the notion of death. When, now, Dr. Lewis 
says that the phrase ‘see the pit’’ is nowhere 
else used for dying, and that the common 
expression for this is yorede bor, “ they, that go 
down to the pit,’’-does he really mean that 
** seeing the pit” (or, if he please, corruption) 
mears something different from dying? Does 
be mean, when he says that the common ex- 
pression for dying is yorede bor, to have us 
understand that the same thought is not also 
expressed by the phrase “go down to shach- 
ath”? If he does, let him tell us how to un- 
derstand Ps. xxx, 10 (9); Job. xxxiii, 24; and 
similar passages. If he does not, why does 
he just in this connection substitute bor for 
shachath, and thus make the impression that 
the latter word is pot used in the same way? 
It is almost too clear for argument that the 
phrase see shachath” is equivalent to “go 
down to shachath,” and that either is a para- 
phrase for “die,” and consequently the paral- 
le) clause in Ps. xvi, 10, ‘“‘abandon to Sheol,” 
means substantially the same thing. 

But have we not now swung back again to 
the theory that the Psalmist expresses a hope 
of physical immortality? No. A prosaic 
literalism might, indeed, so understand the 
language ; just as it might also do with the 
words of Jesus in Joun xi, 26—‘‘ Whosover 
liveth and believeth in me shail never die.” 
But we bave bere to do with poeticlanguage and 
with the language of strong religious emotion. 
We bave here the germ of the same concep. 
tion which is woven into the very texture of 
the New Testament—viz., that true life (Cuf) 
is found only in the enjoyment of God’s favor. 
For him who has this death, the dissolution 
of the body, has lost its terror. It is no 
longer death—the gloomy pit, the dark, dank, 
oblivious Sheol, from which the soul always 
has sterted back in horror, To that grim 
power the soul will not be abandoned; from 
the grasp of that greedy one God will rescue 
the soul of his pious ones, for he will take 
them to himself. He will show them the 


path of life, 
But does not this bring us only, by a round- 


about process, to the same result reached by 
Dr. Lewis more directly ? Not exactly ; and, if it 
did. it is of some cousequence to the interests 
of biblical exegesis on what arguments our 
conclusions. are founded. The conclusion 
_ itself is not quite the same. We find nothing 
in the psalm about tabernacling io Saeol, with 
the hope of ultimate release ; but, rather, of a 
deliverance corresponding to that implied in 
the utterance of Christ— He that believeth 
en me hath everlasting life."’ Andin coming to 






= 





our conclusion we have not found it necessary 
to Ignore or misrepresent the real meaning of 
the original Hebrew. We have not had to 
depend on en unsupported dictum that 
“abaudon to” means “leave in.” We have 
not had to make the whole exposition turn on 
the difference between “ pit’’ and “ corrup- 
tion,” as the two possible remderings of ehach- 
ath. Especially we have not bad to arguefor 
that one of these two renderings (‘ corrup- 
tion”) which bas vastly the least in its favor 
(for even in Job xvii, 14 the rendering “ pit” 
answers perfectly well, having “sheol” and 
“darkness” for parallels, while io all other 
places “ pit” is either the only possible or the 
decidedly preferable translation), and so to 
make the whole point of our exegesis depend 
upon ap improbable translation. For there 
can no othcr reason be given for the stress 
often laid on this point thana desire to make 
out that “‘seeing corruption” is a very differ- 
ent thing from “ seeing the pit,” so that, while 
the latcer means simply “to die,’’ the other 
May mean that, though one die, yet bis body 
shall not decay. Nor, in deriving from the 
Psalmist’s language an assurance of immor- 
tality, have we had toresort to the fancifal 
notion that the plural form of the Hebrew 
word for ‘‘life’’ (hayyim) contains in itself an 
“‘adumbration” of the distinction between 
the earthly and the heavenly life. ‘ Fanci- 
ful,’’ we gay, at the risk of being classed 
among the “ frigid unspiritual rationalists”; 
but trath compels us to say that hayyim is the 
plural not of a noun, meaning life, but of an 
adjective, meaning living; and that if any 
such wonderful adumbration is to be found in 
that word weare equally bound to seek one 
in each of the other numerous similar plural 
words with singular significations—such as 
panim (face), shillukim (dismissal). 

There is ove point more, barely touched 
upon by Dr. Lewis, but meriting a careful and 
candid attention. It is the relation of this 
passage to the use made of it in the New Test- 
amenot. As a specimen of @ very current but, 
in my opinion, very dangerous style of exeg- 
esis, let us quote from the “ Speaker’s Com- 
mentary’: ‘* Some commentators (Ew., Hupf, 
Perowne) render the word [shachath] ‘pit’— 
fi «, ‘grave’; a translation to which there is 
the very serious objection that it makes God 
promise that his Holy One sball not be buried, 
and that it contradicts 8t. Peter and 8t, Paul 
(Acts if, 81; xiii, 85—87)—thus being, in fact, 
equally opposed to common sense and to Holy 
Writ.” As to the objection from common 
sense, we have already disposed of it. We 
might add, however, that the same style of 
common sense which is stumbled at this would 
also find absurdity in the 2d psalm, where 
it is said of a person at one and the same time 
““T have set my king upon my holy hiil’’ and 
also ‘‘ This day have I begotten thee.”” How 
absurd! To be just begotten (not even yet 
born, therefore), and yet on the same day to 
be made king! But what shall we say of the 
Objection from Holy Writ? Let us reply to 
the commentator’s objection by quoting from 
himself. On Ps, viii, 5 be says: “A little lower 
than the angels. Lit. *a little lower than God.’ 

The word Elohim .. . does not 
app aranywhere to mean distinctly ‘angels,’"* 
Inceed! Butim Heb: diy? we find this sen- 
tence quoted with the rendering “angels.” 
Canon Cook’s exposition of the verse, there- 
fore, brings bim into plain opposition to Holy 
Writ. This is but a single sample of the 
almost numberless self-coutradictions fallen 
into by those who adopt, asa rule of exegesis, 
that a passage of the Old Testament must be 
understood precisely as it is quoted in the 
New Lestameut, The rules applied when it 
is found coovenient ; otherwise it is latd aside. 
And as with regard to the meaning of individ- 
ua] words, 60 with regard to the application of 
whole passages. Thus our Saviour, in Jobn 
xiii, 18, quotes Ps. xli, 10 (9) ag relating to 
Judas and himself. But if that verse relates 
to him, then equally (it should be inferred) 
the psalm in general. Sut this is found incon- 
venient, for the reason that verse 5 (4) contains 
a con/ession of sin. But Christ did not sin; 
therefore, the psalm must be understood as not 
strictly relating to Christ at all. The quota- 
tion is merely an accoumodation, The 16th 
psalm, however, contains no such ioconvenient 
confession of 8.0, Therefore, when it is quoted 
as prophetic of Christ it must be understood 
as strictly and literally applicable to him 
throughout! And af any one ventures to 
question this position, he is solemnly asked if 
he inteuds to set himself up as @ better exegete 
than Peter or Paul. Among others, Dr. Lewis 
seems inclined to crack this whip over us. We 
shall, however, not be frightened ; atleast, not 
until those who use this weapon themselves 
cease throwing aside, in the same way, the 
authority not only of Peter and Paul, but that 
of Christ himself, This pissing fast and loose 
with the authority of the New Testament io 
the interpretation of the Old Testament— 
accepting it and trying with {t to intimidate so- 
called rationalistic interpreters in reference to 
certain cases, aod then quietly discarding it by 
the adoption of the theory of accommodation 
in other cases precisely similar—this method 
of interpretation is itself characterized by the 
very essence of rationalism. ; 

hat, then, shall be said of the use made by 
Peter and Pau! of the verse in question? The 
nature of our ansWer is hinted at in the above ; 
but so much space has already been taken that 
ifa fullanswer is to be given we must wait till 
a future time, 
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THE announcement is made that Mr. A. T. 
Stewart has become the owner of Meissonier’s 
great painting, at a price which largely exceeds 
that at which any modern picture has ever 
been sold. This costly canvas is only five feet 
broad, and the price paid the artist is stated at 
three bundred thousand francs. To thissum 
must be added ten percent. duty on importa- 
tion and about fifteen per cent. for difference 
of exchange, making the picture cost In New 
York full $76,000. This is about two-thirds 
the price paid by the French Government for 
that famous painting by Murillo called the 
“Immaculate Conception of the Virgin.” The 
picture of which Mr. Stewart bas become the 
owner at 60 great an outlay has an interesting 
history, from the many attempts made to 
purchase it of the artist. It represents 
an incident in the military career of the 
first Napoleon, who stands upon a hillock, 
while a regiment of cuirassiers give him the 
salute as they rush’ past into the thick ofa 
battle. Mr. Stewart may be congratulated 
upon not only having the greatest painting of 
one of the greatest French artists, but of hav- 
ing paid the highest price that was ever paid 
for avy single work of art by a contemporary 
painter, The London Academy, in announcing 
the sale of Meissonier’s picture of the “ Cul- 
rassiers,’’ says it was bought by an American 
at 30,000 francs, which is as much below its 
marketable value, probably, as 300,000 is above it. 


--»»While some spirited and patriotic 
Frenchmen in Paris are engaged in procuringa 
statue to Liberty, to be erected on one of the 
islands in the harbor of New York, asa centen- 
nial commemoration of their countrymen who 
fought in our War for Independence, Dr. 
Thomas W. Evans, the well-known American 
dentist in Paris, sends the following cabie dis- 
patch to the Associated Press : 

“Feeling that the coming Centennial anni- 
versary would be a befitting time to open sub- 
scriptions for Americans to erect in Parisa 
monument to the Frenchmen who assisted us 
to gain our national independence, I offer 
$10,000 to commence the subscription. 

“THomas W. Evans, M. D.”’ 
There ought to be enongh patriotic Ameri- 
cans in Paris to subscribe all the money re- 
quired to carry out the generous proposition 
of Doctor Evans. 


«»..A Philadelphis paper says: ‘It seems 
a strange, but nevertheless it is a true fact 
that there are many young ladies who earn 
their livelihood as live lay figures for the art 
academies.” This may be deemed a ** strange 
fact’ in Philadelphia, but it is common enough 
in New York. The only strange thing about. 
it is that in a country where young ladies are 
80 generally beautiful so few of them should be 
sufficiently beautiful to serve as models, The 
live models in New York are mostly foreign- 
ers; but our artists contrive to utilize little 
children from the streets for models, as Edou- 
ard Frére-does in Ecouen. 


....Vandyck’s “ Madonna with the Child,” 
of which many copies exist, had been lost for 
along time; but the original painting has 
been discovered in the altar-piece of a chapel 
in an obscure German cloister. But where- 
abouts in Germany the obscure cloister may be 
bas not been announced, though the name of 
the finder is said to be George Van Haanen, a 
Flemish painter. 


.... According to the recent census of 
British India the number of “artista” in the 
various provinces is 218,000, including 8,000 
painters, sculptors, and photographers. But 
there is only one dramatist and one ‘‘speech- 
maker,” it seems, among the 190,000,000 of 
people in British India. 


...eThe Triennial International Exhibition of 
Works of Art now open in Brussels contains 
1,850 works, of which 453 are Belgian, 146 
French, 117 German, 51 Dutch, 16 Italian, 10 
English, 5 Swiss, 2 Spanish, 1 Russian, and 1 
American. What the American contribution 
represents we do not know. 


....A bronze statue, eight and a half feet in 
hight, has recently been erected in Cohoes, 
N. Y., ip honor of the late Thomas Garner, 
the famous calico manufacturer, who was the 
projector of the Harmony Cotton Mills in that 
town. 


...- Mr. Probasco, of Cincinnati, was one of 
the ambitious collectors who were anxious to 
purchase the great painting by Meissonier 
which has become the property of Mr. Stewart. 
Mr. Probesco bid one hundred and fifty thou. 
sand francs for it before it was finished. 


....Ortiz, a Spanish artist, at 27 Union 
Square, has finished a picture of the “ Cruci- 
fixion,” for the Roman Catholic Church of the 
Tratsfiguration, in Williamsburgh. 


..«- Oertel, the painter, is said to be at work 
in Lenoir, Western North Carolina, executing 


a large picture for the Centennial Exhibition. 
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Personalities... 


THERE have been s good many instances of 
lawyers becoming preachers, and amovg them 
were the late Charles G. Finney, of the Pres-« 
hyterian Church; Dr. Francis L. Hawks, of the 
Episcopal Church ; and Dr, Littlejohn, Bishop. 
of the Diocese of Long Island, There have 
been a good many instances, too, of players 
becoming preachers, of whom the late Spencer 
H. Cone was an eminent example; but we 
have never heard of an eminent lawyer becom- 
{pg an actor. Such @ change, however, is 
about to be made by that eccentric lawyer and 
politician, A. Oakey Hall, who, sfter a long 
practice at the bar and a successful career in 
politice—be having been elected district attor- 
ney and mayor of New York—abandons both 
law and polities, to go upon the stage as a per- 
former in a comedy of his own composition. 
The change, after all, may not be considered 
as a very great one, as he has been all his life 
a good deal of a comic actor. He used to de- 
light in making attacks upon Horace Greeley, 
end if that illustrious jourvalist were now 
living he would hugely enjoy this last freak 
of his old antagonist. 


«s«-Lord Houghton had his final reception 
and banquet at the Union League Club on 
Tuesday, the 23d inst., and left in the steamer 
on the next day for England. No British 
author has ever received so many marks of 
distinguished consideration in this country as 
were shown to Lord Houghton. He. was, in- 
deed, the first British poet who visited these 
shores since Tom Moore came here on a visit, 
nearly seventy years ago. He made a very 
graceful speech at the Union League Club, in 
which Be sensibly “advised Americans to 
cultivate the English lanvuage, to cherish their 
own authors and nottry to diminish them by 
criticising their faults in the ligbt of the great 
writers in Europe, but to be glad that they 
were found among ourselves.”.. Among the 
pleasant things said by Lord Houghton was a 
special compliment to one of the contributors 
to THe INDEPENDENT, Joaquin Miller, whom 
he called “ the latest and not least of American 
poets.” 


..--General Butler has been at the alto- 
gether uncalled-for trouble of writing to a 
friend in Virginia that ‘‘be has not bought s 
gold minein Virginia or elsewhere, and does not 
mean to.”” And why should be, since he bears 
a gold mine under bis hat in the big brain with 
which generous Nature endowed him. But it 
was not sensible in General Butler to tell bis 
friend never to believe anything he read in 
the newspapers, unless he meant anything in 
relation to himself. 


....It is mentioned by a Washington corre 
spondent of The Journa! of Commerce, in con- 
nection with the preparation of the President's 
Message, that a certain senator who enjoys in- 
timate political relations was recently seen in 
the Congressional Library “ diligently conning 
the Vatican Decrees.’"” From this circum- 
atance the correspondent in question jumps at 
the violent conclusion that the Message on 
the 6th of December will have a few words 
about Church and state. 


.eeeThe announcement of General Fitz 
Henry Warren’s commitment to an insane 
asylum in Connecticut caused great surprise 
to his friends, who bad never suspected any 
weakening of his intellectual power. We are 
glad to learn that his case is by no means 
hopeless, and that he has steadily improved in 


meaith since he entered the Retreat at Hart- 
ord. 


eoeslt is said that Charles Francis Adams 
recently remarked that “the thing necessary 
for a revival of business in this country is a 
revival of religion.”” Mr. Adams may have 
said sucha thing; but Doctor Talmage sald so 
last spring, when he proposed a day of national 


fasting and prayer as a preliminary to a re- 
vival of business activity. 


....-A good many of the Republican journals 
in the central and western part of the state 
speak in very favorable terms of Mr, Charies 
R. Skinner, of the Watertown Daily Times, a6 
acandidate for the office of clerk of the As- 


sembly. He was nominated for the Assembly, 
but was withdrawn on account of his holding 
the office of school commissioner. 


.... It is said that Prof. James Orton, of 
Vassar College, proposes at an early day to 
make an exploration of the Madeira and Beni 
Rivers, which are branches of the Amazon, 
with the view of opening to science and com- 
merce that portion of South America which is 
watered by these rivers. 

..«-Mrs, Mary Clemmer’s health hss so 
rapidly improved during the last few days that 
she now feels nearly as well as ever, and med!- 
tates returning to Washington before the Jor 
session is over. If she docs our readers 
have the advantage of it. 

..+-Pbiladelpbia bas just appropriated Afty 
momese dollars for the support of evening 
8 > 
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December 9, 1875] 





Science, 


A yew telegraphic system, invented by, Paul 
ls Cour, v'ce-president of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Institute at Copenbagen, obtained 
considerable attention, lately, at the Interna- 
tional Teleyraphic Congress at 8t, Petersburg, 
where the inventor exhibited it.. The inycn- 
tion is thus described by the inventor: ‘* The 
system does not consist in a new form of 
recriving and transmitting apparatus, since 
these, by the talented combinations of Hughes, 
Wheatstone, Siemens, and others have at- 
tained such @ state of perfection that great 
improvement seems improbable. La Cour’s 
system, Moreover, Opens up,a new scope for 
tel'graphy, because he has constructed ove 
single Instrument whereby the electric cur- 
rent, by being passed through different instru- 
ments, obtains d.fferent qualities, so that it 
can act apon corresponding {nstraments at 
the receiving station, Supposing twenty con- 
ducting wires be led from one of the poles of 
a battery through twenty such instraments, 
then by connecting each or some of these with 
a single telegraphic wire the following result 
is obtained—viz., that a local electric cur- 
rot is produced in the twenty cor- 
responding conducting wires In the receiv- 
jog station, exactly as if the twenty conduct- 
ing wires in the transmitting station were con- 
nected with the twenty conducting wires in 
the receiving station, by means of twenty 
separate telegraphic wires, while there is in 
reality one single telegrap'ic wire only.” La 
Cour’s instrument, says The Hngineer, conse. 
quently accumplishes the same purpose as if 
the number of telegraphic wires were the 
same as the number of instruments. These 
jostruments are very simple and thelr con- 
struction is as follows: Each of these little 
jus raments contains a tuning-fork, which is 
so connected with an electro-magnet and two 
wire cofls that the electric current, by trav- 
using the instrument, is interrupted isochron- 
ously in the ** measure’? which corresponds 
vith the note of the tuving-fork; When a 
current thus interrapted traverses a series 
of similar instruments at the receiving sta 
tion, then those tuning-forks in them which 
bive the same rate of vibrating as those in the 
transmitting Instruments will be set vibrat- 
Ing, aod thus a current is caused in their 
local wires. It is evident that such a mul- 
tiplication of a telegraph line can be advan. 
tag ously applied in many ways. As each pair 
of instruments applied at the two termini of 
the telegraph line represents the application 
of a new line, a new pair of telegraphie clerks 
can be applied to correspond with one anoth«r 
withont disturbing the correspondence going 
onalong the same line, and the correspond. 
ence can thus be considerably multiplied. In- 
struments at intermediate places cav also be 
applied, and thus many different telegrams 
can be sent simultaneoasly to different sta- 
tions. This system is also suitable for trans- 
mission of bandwritings or drawings—pan- 
telegraphy. Heretofore this has been done 
by the synchronous movement many times 
over the paper of a single line on the trans- 
nitting and receiving station; butin La Cour’s 
system a great number of lines may be moved 
over the paper side by side, and the hand- 
writing is produced by one passage over the 
paper, The vibrating currents in this system 
have also the advantaye that they do not df- 
fect other ordinary relays or receiving in- 
struments through their passage, so that they 
can pass through @ line without disturbing 
the correspondence going on. Neither do the 
ordinary currents from the other end affect 
la Cour’s receiving instruments. These vi- 
brating currents thus neither disturb the ord- 
inary telegrapbing through the line nor are 
they disturbed by it. 


seeWe see In @ recent number of Nature 
the announcement that Grubb, of Dublin, 
Who built the great reflector of the Me:bourne 
Observatory, has taken the contract for tbe 
hew refractor to be erected fa the great observ- 
tory now building at Vienna. The instra- 
mentisto be a little larger than the one at 
Washington, with an sperture of at least 26 
inches, and an inch or two greater if the discs 
of glass, which are being manufactured by 
Feil, of Paris, turn out well on finishing. It 
isto be so arranged that all the motions of 
the instrument, the clamps, tangent-screws, 
éle,,as well as the reading of the different 
circles, can be managed from the eye-end of 
the instrument. It fs expected that the in- 
strument will be-completed in just sbout 
three years from the present time. 


+++.Every once in a while we read of this or 
that plant poisoning cattle or human beings. 
We had just been reading ig an English paper 
of the poisoning by several well-known plants 
Usually supposed to be quite harmless, Finally 
We came across an account of some pigs that 
Were poisoned by eating acorns, and this is 
‘tough forthe whole. American pigs know 

ter, 
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Tam accounts from Fiji, contained tn the 


Wesleyan Notives, ate of tho most distressing 


character. “Wehave: already referred to the 
introduction of the measies into those islands 
by members of the ex-king’s suite, returning 
from a visit.to Australis,. From the more de- 
tailed accounts now before us we are able to 
give further particulars. The pestilence has 
been more like the cholers than like the 
measles, and it is estimated by the missionaries 
that from 15 to 20 per cent. of the population 
has been swept away. The insufficient food of 
the Fijians, their miserable homes, and their 
wrong ideas about the treatment of the dis. 
ease all combined to make recovery, in the 
most cases, impossible. One of the mission- 
aries writes; 

“If you.can imagine a country stricken—no 
works, nO amusements, no occupations, no 
Sunday services, no schools, towns silent as 
the urave or deserted, the dead buried without 
funeral rites, the dying deserted through fear 
of infection, graves only half dng because no 
one is strong enough to diz the greve—yon 
will have a faint idea of Central Fijiat the 
present momeut, Many of the native pastors 
and local preachers have fallen victims to the 
plague, and tbere have been triumphant ex- 
peri-nces of grace to light op the drearines« 
of this awful visitation. While the trial has 
shown the moral weakness of many of the 
converts, it bas, op the other hand, brought 
out the heroism of the few who swod at their 
posts of danger with a fidelity not to be sur- 

sed by more cultured Christians in civilized 

nds,’ 


.»»-A peasant in an Andalasian village some 
time since became the possessor of a Bible. 
After having read it steadily for several days, 
he felt himself constrained to destroy the two 
family imayes, one of which represented God 
and the other 8t. Joseph. A severe persecu- 
tion set in while this reader was gainiug more 
and more light from the sacred volume. Not- 
withstanding moch opposition, home sorrow, 
and loss, he maintained bis ground, saying: 
*¢ Shall I sell my Saviour fora price?’’ Final- 
ly his neighbors have been wim over by his 
steadiness to respect his uew faith and have 
listened to his Bible teachings. A number of 
them have been converted and a smal) church 
of Protestant believers has now been gathered 
in that villaye. 


-»s-A missionary of the English Baptist 
Society recently baptized a Bengalee gentle 
men at Baraset, This convert—Babn Kali 
Krishna Mittra—was educated at Serampore 
College, and, although not a full believer in 
the Gospel, had tor years been a promoter of 
female education and otber reforms in Hinda 
society. After years of prayerful study of 
the claims of Christianity, his faith io the all- 
sufficient Saviour has become so strong as to 
require of him that he should be. baptized. 
The many respectable Hiodus with whom be 
is connected are in great trouble about bim, 
They cannot cast him off or bear to see him a 
Christian. Some of them are trying to per- 
suade him to become an apostle, while others 
represent him as having become deranged. 


..»-The meetings of Mr. Schauffler at 
Briinn, Moravia, are still forbidden by the 
Austrian authorities ; but there are evidences 
of considerable interest among the people. 
The discussion in regard to the Evangelical 
movement continues, an extraordinary num- 
ber of Bibles have been sold, and sympathy ts 
frequently expressed for the American mis- 
sionary thus silenced. A native brother, who 
has not as yet been interfered with, is gather- 
ing many to listen to the Word of God. In no 
country has the Gospel been more persistently 
stamped out than fn Moravia and Bobemia, 
and we rejoice fn the beginning of grace which 
God is making st Briinn and other parts of 
this spiritually-oppressed country, 


....Intwouumbers of The Foreign Missionary 
we find an interesting account of a tour made 
by @ missionary lady, Mrs, Mateer, in the 
Chinese province of Shan-tung. She journeyed 
under the escort of a native preacher and found 
perfect freedom and safety in her visits to 
many villages in which a few converts resided. 
The readiness with which homes were opened 
to ber for Christian conversation and prayers 
yveve her an advantage over the ie mis- 
sionaries. 

.... At a recent meeting of the Dakota Indian 
Mission of the American Board the question 
was raised whether the time had not come for 
the Dakota churches '0 send out a missionary 
of their own to the wild tribes. This move- 
ment for a native missionary society was very 
warm'y received, and a committee was chosen 
to make collections In the churches and report 
a plan of work at the next meeting. 

.se.The appropriations of the Metbodist 

Church for foreign missions during 


yoted for the support of 

American Indians. = 
..«-The contributions tothe Presbyterian 

Board of Foreign Missions show an alarming 


decrease, The total defigiency on the first of 
November was $226,000, 









Ushers for a volumes received. cone Pentew A sre 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice, 
RECENT TEXT-BOOKS OF 
ZOOLOGY. 


Prore-sor' Monsn’s modest treatise® is 
sure of a cordial welcome from all those 
who have at heart the instruction of youth 
in one of the most deliebtful studies, To 
those who have found any difficulty in 
awakening the foterest of their pupils, 
while using the various text-books already 
before the public, the present volume is 
specially recommended as likely to suit 
their purpose. It is nothing if not origip- 
al. In fact, it is not in the least like 
any work of the kind heretofore published. 
The writer has his own ideas of the way in 
which the subject should be presented to 
beginners, and has not hesitated to model 
his work accordingly, leaving the beaten 
track altogether. We are satisfied that he 
is asafe person to trust the children with, 
over the fie'ds, through the woods, or 
down by the seachore—wherever he has a 
mind to take them. Nay,more, We thor- 
oughly enjoy a stroll with him ourselves; 
and, if the path is, alas! not so new and 
fresh to us as it once was, at least bis 
companionship revives the associations of 
our youth «nd gives us back much that 
Time, the great thief, hud stolen. 

The great merit of the book is its entire 
trustworthiness, There is probably not a 
slippery statement between the covers, 
But this fis no more than we had a right 
to expect from one of the most learned of 
the younger naturalists of our country, or 
to demand from one who writes for the 
instruction of youth, These points estab- 
lished, the nove] method of imparting to- 
formation may claim our special attention. 
The author says that he has prepared the 
book expressly for those who wish to gain 
a general knowledge of the structure, 
habits, modes of growth, and other leading 
features of the common aoimals of the 
country. He begins neither with the low- 
est animals, too minute or too perplex- 
ing in their very simplicity to serve bis 
purpose (have not the wise men stumbled 
over a piece of chalk—Bathybius?); nor 
with the bighest, the complexity of whose 
structure will baffle the student ; but with 
intermediate forms, everywhere before our 
eyes and really muking up the greater part 
of the animal kingdom, Such are shells 
and insects, The pupil is taught where to 
look for them, how to collect and preserve 
them, and how to study them—the three 
natural stages of inquiry which every 
naturalist in embryo passes through before 
he gets bis pin-featbers, The lessons 
advance by regular, easy gradations from 
the simplest possible that any child can 
master, to others that require more thought; 
while throughout the attention is held 
fast, the interest is kept up, and the pupil’s 
full powers of observation and reflection 
are stimulated. We say everything, in 
short, when we say that there is a natural 
way of teaching natura! bistory, and that 
our author bas found it out, 

This admirable method is sustained 
throughout the work; while the simplest 
and in one sense the dryest details ure 


master’s hand. To us the charm of tte 
book lies in its reflection of the author's 
individuality, and those who have the 
pleasure of his acquaintance will recognize 
in its pages the modesty, straightforward- 
ness, and absence of all straining for eff-ct 
or assumption of learning which mark 
the mun; while there is a glow of earnest 
enthusiasm that stamps the work as that 
of a true naturalist. The language is per- 
fectly clear, though, we might add, not 
always very highly polished, periaps, be- 
cause the writer-sometimes “ goes for” bis 
subject without minding bis periods. But 
a ragged bit of seaweed, clinging to a shell, 
is not much out of place after all. We 
have in one instance a fine illustration of 
the *‘heterophemy ” of which Mr. RB. G. 
White has just been telling us; where, on 
p. 167, the suthor writes pelvic girdle, in- 
stead of scapular girdle, 
om notice of this dainty book would be 
* Fst Rook oF ZosLocr. By EDWARD 8. 





Monsz, Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton &Oo. 1875. 
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quickened into life at the touch of the 





|| ery inadequate. did. we not: speak of .the 


illustrations whichgrace it. True, they are 
able to speak for themselves; but this 
shall not prevent us from admiring the 
clear, bold, and truthful manper in. which 
they bave been drawn by the anthor— 
one of the few of our naturalists whose 
artiatic abilities keep pace with their.scien- 
tifle acquirements,. Prof, Morse’s marvel- 
ous ease of drawing is well known. to those 
who bave attended his public lectures. 

The ideas advanced by the autbor in-bis 
preface respecting methods of instruction 
are specinlly recommended to the. consid- 
eration of teacbers, Nevertheiess, there 
may be many who prefer to adhere to. the 
conventional method, res; ectuble for. ,its 
age, if not time-honored. For such perhaps 
po. better treatise may be accessible. than 
Prof. Tenney’s text-book,* the latest candi- 
date for favor. . This. volume is modeled 
upon the author’s former publication, but 
is greatly. Improved and in every sense a 
different work. It is intended to give an 
outline of the animal kingdom, and there- 
by to present the elementary facta.and 
principles, of zodlogy. In its preparation 
the author has freely used, with the. usnal 
and proper acknowledgments, all. the 
materinis at his command; and, although 
the work may be open to criticism on 
special. points (which this is. no. oc 
casion, however, to discuss), it is sim- 
ple justice to recognize the conscien- 
tious and painstaking manner ip which 
the compilation has been. made. In 
attempling to cover the whole. range of 
such a subject as zodlogy the em!.«rrass- 
meot is great, and doulbtiess felt by no one 
more keenly than by the writer; and,.if 
some topica are too lightly touched or dis. 
missed too summarily, the simple impons- 
sibility of doing full justice everywhere 
must be taken into account, In any such 
work criticism of . particulur points is 
uncalled for, We must judge it as a whole, 
forming our opinion, by the geversl! result, 
which in the present case is. exceljent. 
The author bas gone to the most unex 
ceptionable sources of information, a8 may 
be seen by referring to bis preface, and bas 
culled, it seems to us, judiciously and 
effectively. The work is a forma). didactic 
treatise, perbaps a Hittle difficult for be- 
gipners, at least for very young beginners; 
but, nevertheless, well adapted to meet the 
requirements of the average college student. 
The ,yolume is profusely illosirated with 
wood-cuts of decidedly superior character. 

We draw no.comparison between the 
two works in question, there being no 
common standard to try them by—just.as 
there can be none be! ween a piece of siring 
anda piece of chalk. Nor, in frankly ex- 
pressing our preference for Prof. Morse’s 
method of initiating the candidate for 
scientific degrees, is the slightest disparage- 
ment of the entirely different kind of treat 
ise implied, .Prof,..Tenney’s work.is ad- 
mirable of its kind and, indeed, one of the 
best that bas fallen under our observation. 
It will, doubtless, be preferred by. many 
tenchers; aod even for ourselves, it is not 
that we love Elements the less, but tbe First - 
Book the-more, 


* ELEMENTS oF Zositocr. A Text-Book. By 
SANBORN TENNEY, A. M. New York: Scridner, 
Armstrong & Co. 1875. 





ULRICIS GOD AND NATURE.” 


Wuoen the Hegelian school broke up 
German philosophy was s0 weary from its 
idealistic flights that in a kind of s-if- 
despiir it flung itself in the materialistic 
slough. Vogt, Moleshott, and Bi«boez 
became authorities in the place of Fichie, 
Schelling, and Hegel. 

Those who still cultivated speculative pii- 
losophy turoed their attention almost en- 
tirely to history. Meo thought oo longer; 
but wrote whet others had thought. Rit- 
ter, Zeller, Fischer, and others made for 
themselves 4 great name in this depart- 
ment, Meanwhile, original speculation 
was almost entirely abuadoned. Recently, 
however, there bas been a revival of the 
old spirit. German thought is 
no longer content to accept the superficial- 
ities of materialism as final, nor to udopt 
‘the position of a commentator upon other 
men’s thoughts. The profoundest works 


*GoTT UND DIB Natvun. Von Prof. U.aici, Cal- 
versitit Halle, Preussen. tie sufiane, Leipzig: 





Weigel. 1876 











In this direction are undoubtedly those of 
Professors 'Lotze ‘and ‘Ulrici: Both men 
are disciples of the true scientific 
method ; and, indeed, the former ‘ts 
so authority in many branches of 
science. Leaving the attempts of the 
earlier idealism to construe God and the 
world a priori, they go out from the facts 
of experience as interpreted by the laws of 
thought. Afraid of notbivg that is real, 
they find in physics not the overthrow, but 
the: foundation of a sound philosophy. 
The fundamental thesis of Prof. Ulrici is 
that an @ priori philosophy in the sense of 
the earlier idealism isimpossible. The first 
thing in knowledge is the knowing subject 
with the correlated facts of experience. 
No other starting-point is possible, and 
what other conclusion we reach must be 
based upon these facts. All else is dream 
or delusion. If there be an infinite, we 
must assume it only as the observed facts 
of the finite force to it. If there be an abso- 
lute, its nature must be settled not by a 
priori speculation, but by a careful study 
of the conditioned facts of experience. 
Standing upon this platform, the author 
proposes to inquire if the facis of science 
are such as to postulate anything beyond 
themselves. In a previous work, “ Glau- 
ben und Wissen,” the anthor has called 
attenticn to the fact that a large amount of 
scientific teaching is not observed fact, but 
theory invented to exp ain the fact; and in 
so far it belongs to the realm of scientific 
faith, rather than scientific knowledge. 
EZ. g., the atomic theory, the ether, the 
Darwinisn theory are by no means observed 
facts; they are only hypotheses, which the 
facts more or less indifferently support. 
We have, then, first of all, to guard our- 
selves against the assumption that any 
statement is certain merely because it calls 
itself sclence. That which we observe we 
know; but the conclusions based upon 
these observations possess a much lower 
degree of certainty. An exumination of 
these theories and of their postulates is a 
work of the utmost importance, and this is 
what the author gives us. 
The first subject of inquiry is the scien-, 
tific theory of matter. Here the autbor 
brings to light a fact which, of course, 
every thoughtful scientist knows—viz. : 
that physics is based on metaphysics, 
What words oftener in the month of the 
physicist than matter and force? These 
are the great charms with which he con- 
jures so mightily. Very good! And now, 
since we are expected to swear by these 
new gods, what are matter and force? 
And here science is either speechless or 
falls into Babel. Something haunts the 
world of space and time; but what isit? 
Observation gives us the modes of its 
working, but gives us no insight into the 
nature of the theory it works. The 
question is a purely metaphysical one. No 
physicist is so hopelessly ‘crude as to fancy 
that the senses can solve the problem; for 
physiological psychology bas clearly estab- 
lished that our sensations are all subjective, 
and can never reveal the nature of their 
objective cause. At this point, as well as 
at many others, every materialistic system 
breaks down ; for to explain the known by 
the unknown’ throws no very brilliant 
light upon the problem, That science is 
unable to give us the real nature of mat- 
ter is, indeed, no new conclusion; but 
it is one that is constantly lost ‘sight 
of, avd not a little confusion results. 
Yet, until the doctors of scierce give us 
something more than a mere verbal defini- 
tion of these important notions of matter 
and force, it is plain that any philosophy 
built upow them floats in the air. And 
yet this is all the scientists have to give us. 
In the same way the author examines the 
scientific notions of law and finds them 
witbout any fixed meaning, The moment 
we inquire into the metaphysics of physics 
it becomes evident that the scientist, as 
well as the rest of us, lives in a glass house 
and should be careful of throwing stones. 
The author next makes a critical exam- 
ination of the great theories of light, heat, 
electricity, etc.; and finds again that there 
are very serious gaps in them-all. This, 
too, is no news to the thoughtful scientist ; 
but it. is valuable as a corrective to that 
easy-going faith which so many scientists 
possess. Indeed, just now there is an 
almost universal fermentation going on in 





“the metaphysics of physics. Etbers, fluids, | 


currents, affinities; poles, and powers have 
been postulated and dented in a true 
metaphysical fashion. _Thé™ physicist’s 
strong point of. late. bas been . the ether; 
“but the chemist is now strongly iuctined to 
dispense with the notion, and even the 
physicist is not quite sure what properties 
to giveit. It is not stpposed to have 
any weight, and, hence, cannot. be 
attracted by ponderable matter; and 
yet each atom is supposed to be wrapped 
up in a sbell of it, which shell.is main- 
tained only by a mutual attraction of 
the atom and ether. Spiller, author of 
& very serviceable hand-book of physics, 
concludes that it is probably God, The 
tendency of this part of the criticism is to 
incline Ove yery strongly to positistism. 
Science, which is so powerful. in detecting 
laws, falls into such confusion when at- 
tempting to deal with causes, that one 
wishes with Comte to forbid all ontological 
ingairy, 

Having finished this criticism, the author 
next proceeds to inquire whether, acc epting 
scientific teachings as objectively valid, we 
can regard them as final; .or whether 
something more must be postulated for 
their support and explanation, The in- 
quiry results in the conclusion .that. back 
of all the conditioned beings and forces of 
science we must postulate an uncondi- 
tioned being. This conclusion is based 
upon the fact that all the beings (atoms, 
physical elements) and forces of science 
are conditioned. The atoms are what they 
are only in their relations to one another, 
and spart from these relations their being 
canpot be distinguished from not being. 
Indefinite being is notbing, and a mani- 
fold of definite beings is strictly impos- 
sible except as each conditions the other. 
Atomic workings, too, is dependent 
upon the previous entrance of its con- 
dition; hence, an eternal atomic activity 
is a contradiction, for such a working 
would be at once infinite and not infinite, 
Infinite by the. supposition, and yet not 
infinite because the entrance of its con. 
dition, which is also an activity, must also 
have proceeded it, It is bopeless to at. 
tempt to escape from this difficulty by 
appealing to the conservation of energy 
This principle by no. means implies that 
there is a constant sum of force in the 
universe which is constantly undergoing 
change. without suffering diminution. It 
is often so conceived by rhetoricians, and 
poor Proteus is appealed to in illustration, 
But in sound science this principle is far 
enough from affirming that the present 
system can run on forever. To mention 
only. one of many considerations, Carnot’s 
law of beat shows that the available energy 
of the universe must reduce to zero. But 
whatever ends in time must also have bad a 
beginning in time. We conclude, then, 
that. the present system and its conditioned 
forces are but the work of another power 
behind them. \ 

This conclusion is identical with that of 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Fiske, But how is 
this power to be conceived? Here the 
author differs from the philosophers just 
named. The difficulties which Mr. Spen- 
cer has urged against a knowledgeof this 
Being result mainly from overlooking tho 
manner in which we affirm it. It must be 
borne in mind that this Being back of 
phenomena is postulated solely for theif 
support andexplanation, But to postulate 
indefinite being, if indefinite being were 
even possible, would not help us in the 
least. To explain a definite set of 
phenomena we must postulate a definite 
cause working in definite ways. But when 
we are certain that a thing exists and that 
it bas certain attributes, we know it to tbat 
extent; hence, a knowledge of the absolute 
in this. sense is not only possible, but a 
necessity, if we affirm it atall. The claim 
that the attempt to give this Being atiri- 
butes, results in necessary contradiction, 
rests only on a logical analysis of the ety- 
mology of tbe words, instead of their 
psychological content. But if it were so, 
then we could not even affirm apn absolute 
being, for, as said, to postulate indefinite 
being does not help us to explain. the 
universe. Absolute phenomenalism, cr 
definite uffirmations about the First Cause; 
there is no otver alternative. 

Concerpving the nature of this Being the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


FGuthor finds i Imposelble to regard ft aa 
other than a free intelligence. The con-, 
tradictions commonly found in the notion 
of an infinite persop, the author shows, 
clearly rest upen, an insufficient psycho- 
dogical analysis. He points.out, too, that 
science, as such, presupposes that Nature 
and intelligence are one. We cannot avoid 
this conclusion, whichever psychological 
theory we adopt. “If the outer world has 
built up the inner intelligence, then the 
inner {s but a copy of the outer. If, on the 
other hand, thought-laws are not derived 
from. thing-laws, we must. postulate an 
argument between tbem which is only 
explicable as a pre-est blished barmony. 
In either case thought and thing must be 
assomed: to correspond; and if the sensa- 
tional philosopby is untenable, the argu- 
ment for the intelligence of the First Cause 
is almost a demonstration. As to the rela- 
tion of this First Force to Nature, the author 
holds that creation is the only tenable view. 
Concerning the alleged impossibility of crea- 
tion, the author points out that all ultimate 
action is incomprebensible. There are 
many conceptions which the facts force 
upon us, and which must, therefore, be 
admitted to the realm of knowledge. At 
the same time, however, they are incom- 
prebensible and remain as ultimate facts 
which we must postulate, but which 
we can neither explain nor comprehend, 
Such notions aré those of the atom 
and of action at a distance in phys- 
ics; of simple sensation in physiology. 
Such notions are strictly necessary and 
strictly incomprehensible. Now, the no- 
tion of creation belongs to this class. The 
author shows that the difficulties urged 
against it are equally valid against any 
emanation.or pantheistic theory, while the 
latter is at bottom a contradiction. Tothe 
claim that out of nothing nothing comes 
the author replies that it has no application 
to the question. For, by the law of causa- 
tion, »ll that is necessary to an effect is the 
pre-existence of acause. The world was 
not made out of something, but was cre- 
ated by God. The demand for stuff out of 
which it should be made is psychologically 
spurious.. On. the other hand, all panthbe- 
istic theoriesare contradictory. That theon® 
sbould become the many and remain the 
one is a palpable contradiction, from which 
there is no escape but by denying the sub- 
stantiality of the fivite, which would be 
suicide. 

There is a solidity both in the learning 
and philosophical method of the book 
which one too often misses in works of this 
kind. The present edition gives the latest 
speculations. We know of no discussion 
more worthy of these high themes, 

——— ra 

.... There lie upon our table a few children’s 
books not noticed In our two recent reviews 
of new juvenile publications, Frisk and His 
Flock (E. P. Dutton & Co.) is by Mrs. D, P. 
Sanford, whose ‘Pussy Tiptoes’ Family” 
was so successful last year. Frisk is a dog, 
and in his flock are included some bright and 
attractive youngsters, whose sayings and 
doings fill up the pages of the volume. The 
book is finely printed at the Riverside Press, 
is attractively bound in novel style, and is 
fully illustrated with English woodcuts of 
fair quality. Altogether it makes an attract- 
ive candidate for Christmas honors. Little 
Folks’ Letters (G. W. Carleton & Co.) is by Mrs. 
Nannette 8. Emerson, who put forth a claim, 
a year or two ago, to the authorship of the 
popular poem “ Betsy and I are Out.” The 
chapters of which it is made up originally 
appeared in the columns of a New York weekly 
paper. The letters are some of them natural 
and interesting, but in others there are ex- 
pressions which are not only a little 
“slangy,’’” but hardly likely to be used 
by young correspondents. Children do not 
and need not write after the Turveydrop 
manner; but they ought not to be encouraged 
in an undue use of. adjectives and inthe em- 
ployment of boarding-school language. Jack's 

Ward ; or, The Boy Guardian (Loring) is by 
Horatio Alger, Jr., an industrious writer, 
some of whose books are breezy and entertain- 
ing. This one savors too much of the style of 
literature—morally harmless, in a sense, but 
very poor reading, for all that—which at pres- 
ent forms the staple of several weekly publi- 
eitions forchildren. The three next volumes 
we have to mention are a good substitute for 
and antidote to this sort of pabulum for 
boys and girls. They are Chatterbor, Little 
Folks, and Sunday-Reading for the Young, three 
English magazines which the American News 





Company has boundin attractive covers and 
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| pat upob the iiiet for the holiday season, 


They are of cenit the moral and liter- 
ary tone, contain moré réading matter than do 
any of the wretched Boys and Girls of Kamie 
chatka, etc., are much more copiously illus. 
trated, and are offered at «price considerably 
more reasovable. Each of them containg 
amusement for many a long hour; and each, 
we hope, like a valiant little soldier, wij 
drive from the field a dozen of its unworthy 
rivals. enc, 


-..-Gen, Sherman’s ‘‘ Memoirs’? have nos 
been regarded in any other light than as an 
autobiography, and as such they form a valug 
ble. contribution.toward a better and mor 
comprehensive history of the War of the Re. 
bellion than has yet been published or eyep 
attempted. Whatever else may be said of th 
‘*‘ Memoirs,” they do at least give a full-length 
and trustworthy portrait of one of the most 
couspicuous actors in the war. That, apart 
from the author’s portrait of himself, they 
contain a good many errors is most 
probable, aud General Boynton, in his 
“review based upon compilations from the 
files of the War Office,” which bears 
the title of Sherman's Historical Raid 
(Wilstach, Baldwin & Co.) has pointed out s 
large number of mistakes of one kind snd 
another, which do not essentially lessen the 
value of the ‘“*Memoirs.” General Boynton’s 
volume of 271 pages is fall of important and 
interesting matter, which his experience as a 
soldier and his skill in literary composition 
acquired while acting as a correspondent of 
the Cinciunati? Gazette, enable him to present 
in a very readable style. It would have been 
better for the reputation of General Sherman 
if some of the errors laid to his door by 
General Boynton could be denied ; but his 
reputation a8 a commander will not be sett 
ously damaged by the sharp review of his 
military critic. 


....Dr. 8, Edwin Solly, an English physician 
at present residing in Colorado, bas prepared 
a useful and valuable pamphlet entitled Man 
itou, Colorado, its Mineral Waters and Climate, 
which is issued from the press of J hn McKit 
trick & Co., 8t. Louis. Dr. Solly begins by 
tracing the history of mineral wat«rs as used 
for medicinal purposes, aod. tben describes 
and discusses the var'ous.modes of employing 
them and the effect .of different waters upon 
divers diseases. The classification of the 
watersis complete and thorough. Then, pro 
ceeding to the principal object. of his pamphlet, 
the author gives an account of the springs at 
Manitou, the maladies they cure or mitigate, 
and thebest.way of using them. This account 
is an impartial one and Dr.Solly discriminates 
between diseases, for all of which he by no 
means considers Colorado or its springs a 
panacea. The pamphlet fills a place hitherto 
unoccupied, and will be sought after by those 
desiring to know about Colorado or purposing 
a trip thither. 


....Mrs. Julia A. Shedd’s Famous Painting 
and Puinters (James R. Osgood & Co.) is a gift 
book of much beauty and of permanent value, 
A large number of distinguished painters—Brit 
ish, French, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and Amer 
ican—are allotted a place in its pages and are 
represented both by biographical sketches and 
by admirable heliotypes of some of their most 
celebrated pictures. These sketches not only 
recount the leading events in the artists 
lives, but also describe their characteristics 
and give acconnts of their most celebrated 
works. All this is done so succinctly that the 
amount of information contained in the vol 
umeis very large. There is a good index and 
a valuable catalogue of the paintings mem 
tioned in the text—a list which serves to de 
note, at little trouble, both the chief works of 
the artists and the painter of any particular 
picture. 

....Prof. Asahel C. Kendrick, of Rocheste 
University, is not. ouly an eminent Greek 
scbolar, but a judicious and discriminating 
critic of English poetry. He is the examiner, 
we believe, of the poems submitted to cne # 
our leading magazines... His collection # 
poems, ‘‘ Our Poetical Favorites,” published 
some years ago, soon attained reputation a6 
good anthology and it bas won a permavent 
place in public favor. A second series of Our 
Poetical Favorites has just appeared, and its 
merits are not inferior to those of its prede 
cessor, from which it differs in the greater 
length of the selections, Additions can be 
suggested in the case of any collection ; but 
we have seldom seen one of this size from 

which so few pieces could be spared. The 
publishers, Sheldon & Co., have brought oat 
the work in handsome garb. 


...«Henry Holt & Co. have issued the second 
edition, whieh has beea revised, of Family 
Records, in Blanks— Classified on a New System. 
Much pleasant personal reminiscence is lost 
for the lack of a place to put it down or are 
minder to do so; and there are a good many 
people in the world who, born in the most 





respectable and careful families, actually 40 
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wish tor Quauipn, -Beake..mthow roter Lowson 
Papers, and some wilt heve neither, / 
-The ‘Congr gasional 

satisfy sensible touchers by. “RON, REDUPSHORE 
I. A Beries of tbo 4 extionBooks— -, 
one for the olde®. ana oné fof th > - 
has been carefuliy prepac*d. The method by which 
- Bible R>vision Conra‘ttee ts p iy Sve 

ation of the BéP pat Sass been ad ects, 
ime Question Books, Several pastors and ‘teachers; 
of large @xperiénce tn prevaring Qu*stion Books a ; 


in Sunday-schoo! ingt ‘nclion wre 
Question Bock mponthe ‘amon. Week| 
have'beeh placed in the ha> moth Maan * 


tee, and the best q.restionr of each dand made 
up into one new book, with suggestions derived from 

still other sources. Thir ook. thus completed; base 
been taken By another committee. every 

and suggestion examined jcortections: and ns 

have been made, and iy this revised form the two 

booksere Bow Offered ¢» Xr'gdayysehools, » 

Ibis:not improper to ny:aeamong thogé 8} advo 
contributed tn ths larges: measure to these Question 
Books Rev. A. McKenzie. of Cambridge; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Barrows. of Reading: Rey..W, H. Willcox, of 
Reading; Rev. J. M. Whttor, Ph. D., OP Lann ¢ Rey. 
A. t. Park. of Gardiner. Me.; Rev. J. W. Bolen of 
Yarmoeth, Mags. {Rer. PB. R. Cay, DD... of Arling- 
ton; Rev. i: B. Clark, of Boston; and th ~Bceretary, 
J.O. Means. Althouch a-@e-at expense has been in- 
eurred ip preparing these books, the prices will be.the 
gam is last yeat—S1S per hundred. 


Tl. laeaon Papers, ; 
fort: ‘e who prefer them—the material for which is 
to be propared as carefully as that for the Question 
Books —will be issped eye ry..month.. ‘They. will cont 
tain expositions una iMustrations of the Lessons, to 
ferre as a cond tary. reterenges, te the, 
most helpful books suvgestfons for teachers and 
scholars to talk ové:. and questions. The,price- will’ 
be, as last year, 75 cents per hundred, postage prepaid. 
Ht. Por Infatit Schools. . 
1. “The Little Pilgrini Question Boot for the Lit- 
tle Ones” has been prepared by Mrs. William Bar- 
rows, whose books haveibeen 86 well liked.. Price, as 
last year, 15 cents each. , 
2% “The Well-Spring Lesson!) Paper for Little Pil- 
grims.” designed for all the little ones, is to be issucd 
with the older “ Wetl-Spting”’; eo that) for! every 
Sunday there will bea paper of two pages, containing 
& beautiful picture, short storied, and éw et’ poems, 
the Sunday-schoo! Lesson and Golden Text, wisely 
explained, with a few short questions. No pains will 
be spared to make this new paper so good that every 
infant schoo! and évery family will want it. It wil! 
be furnisied at the extremely low price of 25 eents a. 
copy for the year. Spetimen nambers will" be sent 
out early in December,with ‘‘ The: Well-Spring.”’ 


IV. The National Lesson Scroll, 
ef fifty-three larg: sheets, mounted on ‘a roller, ts 
prepared to be suspended: in chapels, \Sunday- 
schools, sitting-rooms, and nursefies. The scroll will 
be plessantly. oruamented. Zhe Golden Text, ia 
very plain type, will be most conspicuous, with the 
date of the Sunday above it, the Scripture ler«~n and 
subject below, and choice verses of poetry. ~ 
of the post quality. to Mustrate the tess415, 
distributed through the scroll. The price i_- ti 
compiete.serol! of Sfty-three sheets wil] be $125. > 
Sampie sent of Question, Bovk at 1b cents each. 
Bcrull, $1, postpaid. 


MOSES H. SARCERT; Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 
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METCHEBL’S 
NEW OUTLINE MAPS: 


Two Serids,'$tO and $20. 
t Map inaset. A Key,gratis, with euch set. 
LATEST, BES, CHEAPEST: 
J. He BUTDBER ‘& €O4,': 
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very elegantly bound im peraarapes 
cdacpli. Price $2, - 
Te will be by far the most ¢ 
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choicest longer Bagtish poems. | iM 

The creat success of the “ — pean Racy 
POETICAL Faspnmre” will secure to this volume & 
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' Wohave sleo ready AC ENTIRELY Wiw EDITION OF 


OUR POETICAL FAVORITES, 
FIRST SERIES. 
Sa new volame In Sor Ghose and. 


RECENTL y PUBLIS HED. 


“BEAH: ‘A WOMAN OF FASHION, - 


By Mrs. wee a Ob 
$1, Cloth, $1.74. 


LECTURES. 70 MY STUDENTS; 
By Rev. C, H. SPURGEON. Oneyol, 12mo. 
Price 1.25. 
STANDARD JUVENILES: 
which every Bookseller ought to have. 
Rolle’s Tour itm Europe - per vol. $1 00 


Relle Books ..- ..-.- per.vol.,..63¢c. er .1,00 
Abbortt’s American History - per vol. 1°25 
Arthur’s Home Stories “+ - te 3 00 
The Spectacle Series. ~- » = ” ef 
Wal eriptheFast - = ‘ I 

Pictures and Steries of pot. ber 1 00 


All Glegantly illustrated and bennd in the most 
attractive styles. 





—— by mail, postage paid, on iptot the. 
price. : . 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NBW \YORK: 
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Fhe COMPANION aims to beaifav 
fdmily—looked for eagerly by the young folks 
ard read witininterést by the older. Its purposé tate 
tuterest, while itamuses; to be judicious agrees) 
serisible ; god.to lave really permanent worth, 
it attracts for the bonr. n 
It is handsomely illustrated and —_ rer contrib- 
utors some of the most’ attractive writers ‘in the 
country. Among these are: 


J 'T. Trowbridge, Louisa M, Alcott, 
Edward Egzlesion, Rev..W. M, Baker. 
Dr. 1.1, Hayes, Louise C..Moulton, 
Rebecca HU. Davis, C, A. Stephens. 
Abby Morten Diaz, Harriet P. spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Geo. M. Tewle. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young and is 
verygomprehensive in its character. &t gives ‘ 
Stories 6f Adventure, “ Storiés of “Tiome and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
E-ditorialeupon Current Tales, Poetry, 

Topics, Selectious for Decia- 
Hitetorical Articles, mation, 

Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzies, 
Religious Articies, Facts, and Tucidents. 


Subscription Price $1.75. 


This includes the 


t of Postans by.the Publishers. Specimen,,| 
Dopiae wank es ease mention what paper you 


Saw this in. 
PERRY MASON & co., 
Gi ftemple Place, Boston, Maes, 


B.CARTER & BROS, BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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‘Conventions and / Singing Classes. 
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“THE CHOICE!” spac 
JAS. McGRANAHAN AND ©.C.CASR —\ UNPUR' 
Nothing like it since the “Song King!” which 
Bntirely New Singing Schoo! Departmmegt ae 
] mousing Rounds end Gleew "giey have 
_ EVERYTHING CHOICE. "pcan 
| machine-made mu music! No fo threadbare, poetry! Wwe 
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HAINES PIANOS. 
17,000 
NOW IN USE! 
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GEO. _ & £0°S ORGANS. 





These remarkable instruments have excited much — 
interest.and enthusiasm among musicians in this 
country and in Europe, by reason of their 
Great Capacity for Musical Expression, 

Beantiful Tone, 
Thorough Workmanship, 
and Elegant Desigus and Finish. 

Persons of influence im musical circles are invited to 
correspond, with a view to introducing or supplying 
the demand $ for these tagtrpments in their Fegpactive 

1 
GEO. Wwoops & CO., Cambridgeport. Mase. 


w 608 Washington St., Boston; 110 State, 
Bt., Chicago; 28 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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December 9, 1876.] 


. GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These Instruments have been before the public for more 
PN eS ais 





tained an 
YNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
which establishes them as 


U ALED 
tor their TONE, TO WORKMANSBIP, and 
ILITY. 


DURAB' 
They have received Beventy-five Gold and Stlver Medals, 


mer all other competitors. 
WM. KNABE & €0O. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Ave., 850 W. Baltimore St., 


(above léth Street), Nos. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Butaw.St., 
NAW YORE. BALTIMORE. 


EMPIRE PIANOS. 


Hagnificent Tone. 
“Beautiful Cases. 
Durably. Made. 
14 Octaves. 


Patent Agraffe. 
Fully Warranted. 


WM. A. POND & C0. 
ORGANS. 


Jew and Attractive Cases. 
Unrivaled in Tone 
and Workmanship. 


Both these instruments, by virtue of their intrinsic 
jes and ble price, havé won a high 

pate in the esteem of critics and the musical public. 

Iustrated Price Lists sent on application. 

Rnergetic Agents wanted in every county. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
547 Broadway. N. Y. 


IRAVEN 


‘ORGANS. 


7 Stops, 2 Sets Reeds. 


PRICE $130. 
fend for Circular to 


RAVEN & CoO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO BAVEN & BACON); 
110 West 14th street, New York. 














THR INDEPEN DENT. 


‘AGENTS WANTED: 





SANITARY CORSET; 


WITH SKIRT SUPPORTER AND SFY 


Samples, any size, by mail,.in sdt- 
ny $1.30; London goed, $1.%5. 


“363 ASTER, RES ony 





























finest ever seen. 
Progressive. person, and 
work was ever 
so Big. b ~eemer- to 
in two 

Lace ~ wily 
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my sens 
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The Sa ere 
ly, ae day Posten tes, 
THE CENTENNIAL  CImry, 
eériber bh trouble undreds b- 
—— in ever? bras - It gives the 
this year, Teel yer, better, und’ mare Y 
is 8 . 
over. Three & Borkal’ always fun 
of good things. Sam; eee foe 8 ree aetd bre. 
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miums q 0 its tp scents. Laene aoe 
. ° 
Pevm Bostor, shiiedcly re aaron, ort 
prietors, No. 726 Sansom BF 2 OE Batons, ang. Pro- 
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STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 

































Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862; 
Tustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 und at East 14th St., N. ¥ 
i Dunham &. Sons, 
Warerooms. 18 Exist 14th St., 
(Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 
WHITNEY & HOLMES 
IRGANS, 
Y LEGA NT with -Valuabie | 
vie ONE Rishi ~ 
ie, ne, Mechanismyana btl- 
raid cers ners fans the 
reraiitecn', GOLD MEDAL 


Rvery Piane Warranted for Five Years. 
NOS. 
Sed for Rinstrated Utweular aad I vice- List, 
i Piret-lase in 
CHAMBERS 






























PRESENT CONFLICT. 
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|| Went of the Academy of Design; Prot. & B. 
“Crosby, M.D.; the Rev. George Lewis Platt; 

















Shoot and Gollege. 
‘Tue Alpha Delta Put Fheterutty had w re- 


union at Delmonico’s on the evening of the 
18th. Besides a large number of more recent 


graduates, there wore ¢ George William 
‘}°Oartis; the Bon. | Tay; the Bev. BP. 
‘Rogers ; Prof: Lewis of Albany; Jo- 


tington, pres- 


the Rev. W. 8. Malsin, editor of The Church 
Journal ; Wiliam Hayes Ward, of Tax lxps- 
PrewpeNr; Prof.” Graeff Barton; Everett P. 


: Wheeler; Johu L. Hit; the Hon: David W. 


Jadd; and Col. Watson ©, Squire. After the 


| |cusdal toasts an@ good cheer, everybody went 
'| away fn: love and charity with himself adé 


ell his neighbors, In epite of the temperance 
sentiment: of the Fraternity, the toast ‘‘ The 
Reholar’ at the Bar’ was very kindly re 
ceived: 


-, +. According to the report of the Commis- 
aioner of Education the benefactions last year 
for educational purposes amounted to $6,053,- 
304, against $11,226,977 in 1873. This sum was 
distributed as follows: universities and colleges 
received $1,845,354; schools of science, $481,- 
804; schools of theology, $1,111,629; schools 
of medicine, $44,531 ; Institutions for tbe high- 
er instruction of women, $241,420 ;. prepare- 
tory achools, 728,040; institutions for second- 
ary instruction, $272,381; libraries, $75,422 

institutions for deaf and dumb, $7,323; mis- 
eellancons, $1,250,500. The schools of theol- 
ogy only show any increase over last year, 


|| the figures for 1873 being $619,801 and for 1874 


$1,111,629. 


.... A convention to take‘inte covsideration 
the edueational interests of the colored people 
of Kentucky wae held in Lexington, Ky., on 
the 10th inst: The fund» for the education of 
colored children in that state.is wholly inade 


‘} quate, being only about one-ninth as much per 


seholar as- that: provided for white children. 
The convention recommended that the legis- 
lature-be petitioned to modify the schoo? law, 
so as to furnish equal and adequate facilities 
fora common-school education to ali children 
of the state; and, if this failed, that efforts be 
madeto secure the necessary means from other 
sources. 


.-. Thé teaching of drawing.in the Boston 
public schools is making satisfactory progress. 
The teachers have shown much zeal ia thelr 
endeavor to qualify themselves for their work, 
At the last examinatiod over 300 of them 
passed successfully in free-hand, model, mem- 
ory, geometric, and perspective drawing and 
received their diplomas. A Boston paper 
boasts that that city will be probably the only 
city in this country which cae make a system 
atic display in drawing at the Centenrial Ex- 
hibition. 


.. «Princeton Colleges has: -had fora long 
time a dead-letter law against secret societies. 
The authorities, however, have suddenly be- 
come Firinoue, and on the 28d ult. 15 students, 
most of them seniors, were expelled: for be- 
longing to secret societies:;; The facalty are 
legally right, but that is all. Seerét societies 
have always existed there, and this sudden 
action seems both injudicious and high- 
banded. 


.... Fourteen hundred young Américans are 
prosecuting thetr studies at the universities and 
colleges, music schools and conservatories of 
Germany, and recent criticisms and reports 
testify to their being very apt scholars ; and, 
moreover, these reports proceed from German 
authorities, extremely exacting and not over 
addicted to eulogizing the foreigners. 


».-Professor ‘David Murray; of Rutgers 
College, returned to New Bruaswick, N. J., 
last week, from Japan, where he has been rin- 
isteriof public instruction for two years and # 
half. He intends to stay in this country a few 
months and then retura’to Japan to. resume 
his duties. 


-eeeA meeting of prominent educators wa 
held in Chicago ‘last.week.to perfect arrange 
ments for representing the educational con 
ition of Mlinots at the Centennial Exhibiiion, 
It was voted to raise $10,000 among the teach- 
ers and county superintendents of the state 
for this purpose. 

....President Gregory, of the Mituots Indus- 
trial University, states:that of 51 graduates of 
that-inetitation respecting whose occupation 
the facts had been obtained 80 were engaged 
in agriculture, 4in manufacturing, 4 in mer- 
_cantile employment, 6 in law and business; and 
| 7 iw teaching. 


----Th@ highest ‘salaries for public school 
teathers are paid by the Cherokee Nation— 
($225 monthly for men and $200 for women, 
|The District of Columbtt comes next, paying 


rm \copeeparete seed ar shows a greater | 














~ he he, Sunday-school. 


_, LESSON FOR DECEMBER 12TH. 
° JESUS AND THOM AS.—Joun xx, 24—81. 


Iz is doubtful whether we shall.all agree 
concerning Thomas until we see him face to 
face in the New Jerusalem and get his.own 
explanations. And yet the narrative of Jzsus 
arp Tomas is before us, and we most rever- 
ently seek to profit thereby. We see in these 
Verses : 

1 Taomas Dousrine Jzsus (v. 24, 25). 

&. Jzsus Conrinmine THomas (y. 26-29). . 

. 1, Tuomas Douprine Jxsus (v. 24, 25).—8o 
Httle is told of Thomas that we have butilittle 
Geta for understanding him. Aside! from 
four allusions to him in enumerating the 
apostles, we read of him onlyin Jobn xi, 16; 
xiv, 5; xxi,.2; and im thie lesson. From 
Shese texts it is clear: (1.) Thomas was not a 
cold, skeptical man. In one case he was will- 
ing to go with Jesus into the face of what 
Seemed certain death. In another he was the 
first to confess ignorance as to whither the 
“Lord went and how he might be followed. 
(2.) Thomas naturally saw the darker side of 
each case that came before him. To die with 
Jesus was the only possibility before him at 
one time, and utter ignorance of whither 
Jesus went and of the way to follow him was 
all he discerned at another, The death of 
Jesus was certain, and a man of Thomas's char- 
acter would rest upon that until he was abso- 
lutely assured of a resurrection, Such men 
call out evidence, tax effort, and thus demon- 
strate trath and strengthen its adherents. 
(3) The natural tendeicy of Thomas was 
aggravated by bis withdrawal from the dis- 
ciples on the day Jesus arose, and by his con- 
sequent loss (see vs. 19—23). He was absent, 
in all probsbility, because of his tendency; 
bat his tendency was aggravated by ‘his 
absence, Then, too, the very joyousness of 
the disciples would chafe him, and his mor- 
bidness would deepen as the week crept by, 
bringing him no proof that Jesus had arisen. 
Gonstant companionship with joyous be- 
Mevers is aspecific against spiritual gloom. 
(4) Thomes was a free-spoken man. What 











“ TPTHE: INDEPENDENT. 


= — et ees 


ones to exist 


. ng ai caaaille Times makes the fol- 
lowing allusion, which may be heartily en- 
dorsed, provided it is not misunderstood. We 
would emphasize its twice-repeated clause, “in 
the Sunday-school.” At honie, asa guide and 
help to preparation, lesson-leayes and ques- 
tion-books have a province. They form the 
key by which the door to many a difficult 
passage and into many a splendid truth ts 
opened. Thus qualified, we heartily approve 
‘Its sentiment, as follows: 

“Whatever question there may be as to re- 
taining the Bible in the common school, there 
Ought to be none’as to continuing it in the. 
Sunday-school. Not a lesson-leaf nor a ques- 
tlon-book, but the Bible should be every 
scholar’s text-book in the Sunday-school.” 


...sThe Lesson Helps for 1876 bid fair to 
surpass all former attainments in this line. 
Enlargement and improvement appear on all 
sides. The Sunday-school Times is conspicuous 
for its splendid schemés for the new year. 
The Presbyterian at Work changes its form with 
January, soas to incorporate its lessons, in- 
stead of issuing them ‘upon & separate sheet, 
as heretofore. Rev. Dr. Duryea takes charge 
of their Old Testament Lessonvs, and Rey. Dr. 
Herrick Johnson those of the New Testa- 
ment. The Baptist Teacher enlarges from 
twelve to sixteen pages. Zhe-Sunday school 
Journal. is to surpass its “hitherto “superb 
work in that présented for 1876. So we move 
onward and upward. 


-»--Rev. Dr. Vincent's remaining work with 
the Brooklyn Normal Class, at the Hanson- 
place Methodist Church, is as follows: Dec. 
24, The Sacred Oanon, lesson illustration 
(John xx, 11—18); Dec. 9th, Bible History, 
lesson illustration (John xx, 24—81); Dec. 
16th, Bible Geography, lesson fllustration 
(Jobn xxi, 15—22); Dec. 23d, Biblical Interpre- 
tations, review. The Weekly Lesson Exposi- 
tion for December will be given every Satur- 
day afternoon, at four o’clock, in the Y. M. C. 
A. Hall, conducted by Rev. A. 8. Hunt, D.D. 


. The movement tn favor of keeping 





he believed he said outright. This app in 
every narrative concerning him. The others 
doubted, also, until they saw, as appears from 
Matt. xxviii, 17; Mark xvi, 12—14; Luke xxiv, 
li, 22, 23. Had they been equally free to 
speak, Thomas, perbaps, would have appeared 
lees singuler. (5.) Thomas spoke intensely, 
Some men habitually understate matters, while 
others overstate. Few speak with judicial exact- 
ness. Thomas specifies three requisites to faith. 
Indeed, he-does not say even they will suffice; 
but without these “I will not believe.” 
Excessive pressure from his comrades. may 
have ¢alled forth this strong assertion. But 
he joined their company (v. 26); and he heart- 
ily submitted to Jesus, without for an instant 
applying hid tests. He was far more open to 
coriviction than be said or possibly supposed. 
(6.) In doubting that Jesus hed arisen, he not 
oly doubted the discernment and credibility 
of bis associates, but he doubted Jesus him- 
self, who had assured him'so fully opon this 
matter. Thus every doubter dishonors the 
Lord. 

2, Jesus Corrremine THOMAS (v. 26—29).— 
The week of doubt to Thomas, doubtless, pre- 
pared him to welcomea glezm of faith. His 
avowals were very likely all the stronger that 
they might the better cover his own sickened 
heart. But he joins his comrades, and Jesus 
comes among them. His mission, a8 before, 
is one of peace, eyen peace to Thomas, He 
measures this man’s case. He profers the de- 
manded tests; but Thomas, conquered in an 
’ {nstant, cries: “‘My Lord and my God.” 
This did Jesus that Thomas should henceforth 
be ‘‘not faithless, but believing.”” Thence- 
forward we find Thomas among the disciples 
at all times (John xxi, 2; Acts i, 13), Faith 
produced by such means is good; but there is 
a betier, and this we of to-dey may enjoy 
(compare rf and I Peter i, 8, 9). © To pro- 
mote our faith we havé the helps specified in 
v. 30, $1. , 

...,At @ recent meeting of the Episcopal 
Sunday-school Association of New York, Rey, 
Arthur Brooks considered the difficulties of 
our work. Among these he specified this— 
namely: ‘“ Many parents ask: ‘Why should 
we send our children to Sunday-scbool? We 
can teach them better at home, We are the 
ones to instroct them, and do not feel inclined 
to give up our work to some unknown hand, 
and thereby expose the cbildren to infiuences 
which we do not control or even know.’” 
This very common difficulty was met by Mr. 
Brooks with the statement that “if the teach. 
er was a true Christian and the parent not, 
the child was better off in the Sunday-school;, 
while {f both were truly Christian the benefit 
was doubly great. In all events the Suaday- 
schoo! ts not the riyal.of the home instructor, 
but Its afd and co-operator.”’ This makes.no 





hools open all the year round is just.now 
attracting special attention. One worker is 
in favor of it because.he is ‘unwilling 
to abandon the preci line of truth just now 
opening up so beautifully in the International 
Series.” An abundance of testimony proves 
that cold, snow, mud, short days, long dis- 
tances, and such interferences sre surmounted 
in the coldest and roughest parts of our land. 
The only true reason why schools are closed 
in winter is lack of love to Jesus and to his 
work. - 

.-It is a most pleasing token of true ad- 
vance that everywhere the Bible is becoming 
more companionable to Christians... It is no 
longer the strange book they thought it. It 
is becoming the Cbristian’s hand-book, his 
dally companion. Sunday-school work, Bible- 
reading services, teachers’ meetings, interna- 
tional uniformity, and the almost universal 
pany exposition have contributed to this 
en 





...-The Eighth Biennial Conference of the 
Friends’ First-day-school Association of North 
America was held in Philadelphia, November 
12th—15th. Eleven yearly meetings were repre- 
sented, in which are 2,895 officers and teach- 
ers, 82,844 pupils eurolled, with an average 
attendance of 19,768 upon the First-day- 
schools. In all the diseussions the Bible was 
spécially exalted and women took equal part 
with the men. 


.-Georgia, through a number of her most 
prominent citizens, has requested the execu- 
tive committee of the International Sunday- 
school Convention to hold the convention of 
1878 at Atlanta. Thanks fora handsome in- 
vitation handsomely extended. 


.... The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
has adopted the International Series of Les- 
sons and will publish upon them next year. 
Thus the uniformity in Bible study sdvances, 
and each step demonstrates anew the escen- 
tial unity of the Church of Christ, 


eeeeLhe Methodist Episcopal Church re- 
ports as in its connection 19,287 Sunday- 
schools, 207,182 officers and teachers, 1,406,168 
scholars—a total Sunday-school army amount- 
ing to 1,613,350 souls. These figures show 
splendidly for the youth.of this Church. 


...-At the Baptist State Convention of In- 
diang, held at Evansville, Nov. 24 and 34, it 
was reported that the attendance upon the 
Sunday-schools had nearly doubled fn the last 
five years. There are now in the state 500 
Baptist Sunday-schools, with 70,000 scholars. 


.. Commenting on our bibernating Sunday- 
schools, an English comtemaponny remarks, 
aptly : 

“Tt is astonishing how much more impasse 
‘able Sunday mud and how much more pene- 
trating Sunday rain are everywhere,” - 





ent 
anny 0.3 GN, > Paimyre, Minn., accepts call 
BATTAILE; we ‘fds at Atigusta, Ga, 


BEEMAN, J. M., Three-Mile Bay, Jefferson 
died of heart disease, Sept. 


Pe 


? atin~% 


CAILHOPPE ¥.7., port, N. J., called 
to Matbast, Mi N.Y. _ : 


CAULDWELL, A., Hyde Park, Peno., resigned 
Noy. 7th. 


CUL’ 8. W., Mumfo: to West 
OS Aare Ml 
— A., Clymer, goes to Frewsburg, 


DYE. D. W., ord. at Kankakee, Ii., Nov. 
bo Ne Ransom, ord. at Auburn O., Nov. 


ee C. G., Eastport, called to Rock- 

por 

HOEFFLIN, J. M., German ch,, West Hobo- 
ken, N. J. goes to the German ch., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

HOWLETT, T. R., second ch., Plainfield, 
accepts call to Central ch., Trenton, N. J. 


er F. M., Columbus, goes to Mt. Vernon, 


JONES, J.R., Pomeroy, 0., goes to Miners- 
- ville, Penn. 


KING. H. Ljord. at Madisonville, 0., Nov. 


in 8. J., Willis-st:'cb., Paterson, N. J., 
allowed vacation for one "year. 


MEEK, J. M., Yellow Springs, goes to Spring- : 


field, O. 
may C., Mattoon, IIL, goes to Denmark, 


post yh. bah om. N. Y., resigns, because 
° 


READ, D. B., oma as Bethany cb., Baltimore 
Md., Noy. 12th. ‘ , 
ROANE, W. G., ord, at Massaponax, Va., Oct. 


eururna J. G. (Methodist), accepts call to 
Northville, Fulton Co., x _ a 

SKAGG, G. E., Newtonville, goes to Oakland 
City, Ind. 


, Ind. 


SMITH, a takes charge of ch. at Thorn- 


wares A. M., closed labor at Concord, 
Mich., Nov. 14th, and returns to Chicago 
Theo. Sem. 


WERMICE, 8., ord. at Somonenk, Ill. 
Wilda MB, T. A., La Sallie, goes to Andalu- 
sis, Dl. 
OONGREGATIONAL. 
BALL, J. 8., ox aig zt 3 Y., takes ch 
af’ ch. at River Palle Wis.” ai 
BAKER, Jas. 8., — "ai, N. Y., died, 
Nov. 14th., aged 54. 
BARKER, 8. B., Bay City, Mich., resigns. 
BARTON, A. 8., Middlebary, vt. supplies at 
Weybridge, Vi. ra te 
BASSETT, Wa. E., Warren, Conn., dismissed 
Nov. 15th. 
BOYNTON, F. H., inst. at Raynham, Mass., 
Nov. 17th: 


C. L., of Yale Sem., takes charge 
of ch. at Shelby and Hart, Mich. 
CARMICHAEL, J. M., Sparta, Wis., resigns. 
CHAPMAN, C., Andover, Me. resigns and re- 
moves to Kennebunkport, Me. 
Cc 


ms . T. secepts call te North Deer 

8 e. 

CUTLER, C#tas., Talmage, 0., supplies at 
Burion, O., for one year. 

er _ B., closes labor at. Ludington, 


annie. E... C., Iowa, accepts call to 
Garoavillo and PRetiona t Iowa. . 


EASTMAN, Sam. E., last class of Andover, 
ord., Swampscott, Mass., Nov. 16th. 

EVARTS,. N. K., takes charge of new church 
organization at Dorr Center, Mich. 

FROST, D. D., Lemars, Iowa, called to Earl- 
ville, Towa. 

GARDNER, Austin Mh)» Suffield, Conn., re- 
sigvs, to take pril ist. 

HARGRAVES, J. W., * Oberlin Sem., spends 
Lo ad vacation. ’ with ch. ‘at Markesan, 

6. 

HILL, ©. J., late of Ansonia, Conn., inst. at 

South ‘ Middletown, Conn., Nov. 18th. 


JONES, H. late of Swampeditt. Mass., 
Pay at Nowth ch, St. Johnsbury, Vt., Nov. 


calaesine Wm. R., Rowley, Mass., resigns. 

KINCAID, Wm., Leavenworth, Kan., called 
to 24 ch., Oberlin 

LEE, L. 0., last class of ‘Yale Theo. Sem., ord. 
at Owosso, Mich., Noy. 17th. 

— Henry, accepts call to Lawler and 

anconia, Iowa. 

LEWIS, Ricuarp, Hubbardston, Micb., ac- 
cepts call to Portland, Mich. 

MASON, L, T., Portland, N. Y., goes to Elling- 
ton, N.Y.’ 

McoCULLY, C. G., Hallowell, Me., called to 
Calais, Me. 

MoLEAN, Auuan, East Orange, N. J. Hi 
for wonthe at Litebfeld, Conn’ 

— Guo. W., late of Ogden, Iowa, 

to Carroll, Towa. 

THAYER, paivoaoe, D.D., supplies for th 
present at Beneficent ch. eee » Providence, RI L 

TUXBURY, rain, Brandon, Vt,, die- 
missed, Nov. t6th. 

VETTER, J., Nelson, O., resigns supplies 

at Garrettsyille, ©. ’ sod 


W. Gro. W., Ashby, Mass, dismissed, 


SE Peace 


[Dovember-2, 1875, | 
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ANTHONY, J. B., Minersville, goes to Schuy) 

kil! Haven, Schuylkill Coe Pones 

BUHRMAN, A., Lovettsville, Va., resigns, be. 

cause of ill health, 

COLEMAN, D. Lewis, Easton, called to Center 

Square, Montgomery Co., Penn. 

KELSO, 8.,-Walton, Ind.,-goes to Berrien 

Springs, ‘Berrien Co., Mich. 

MILLER, P. H., German Settlement, accepts 
call to Grafton, W. Va. 

SCHAEFFER, W. C., late of Grafton, W.Va, 

takes charge of the Richmond Mission, Va 

SCHOENBERG, A., called to Hopkins, Penn, 

bis bees N., inst. at Goldsboro’, Md, 

ov. 


MORAVIAN. 


E, O., Sharon 0O., accepts call 4 
Lancaster, Penn. 
RICKSECKER, J. J., Olney, Ill, accepts oj 
to Sharon, ‘Tuscarawas, Oo. 
SCHW. Ernst N., Chaska, Minn., % 
ve call to Freedom, Ontagamic (Ca, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANDERSON, 8. R., inst. at Fairton, N. J, 
Nov. 12 oh. 


BIRD, Gzo. R., Frankyille. Gismiseed, 
to enter the mission ve: Aeon 
LARS, 5 C., ord. at Pass Christian, Mis, 
ov. &d. 


CRAIG, Apam, Glen Roy, Howard Co., sy 
plies for six months at Frankville, Iowa, 

CROUSE, M. V., ord. and inst. at Franklin) 
O., Nov. 2d, 

CUMMINGS, L, P., inst. at Morrisania, N, Y, 
Nov. 30th. 

HALL, C, C., accepts call toUnion ch., Ney. 
burgh, g Y., to be ord. and Inst. Dee, 24 

HOAR, Wa., of Westminster Presb., inst, ¢ 
Cedar Grove, Penn., Noy. 11h. 

HURLBUT, E. B., Lincoln, Cal., resigns, be 
cause of ill health. 

RIMER, 8. W., Sagetown, called to Sprig 
Grove, lil., and also to Red Oak, Neb, 
MITCHELL, Gondor, inst. at North Ney 

York, Nov. 11th. 

MONTGOMERY, J. H., ~~ O., called 
Ellison, Henderson Co. op, 

RAMSDELL, Cuas. B., pain to North Presb. 
ch., Washington, D.C. 

REYNOLDS, A. M., ord. and inst. at Bi 
Ball, O. 

SCHAFFER, Gzo, W., inst. at North Branci, 
Penn., Nov, 13th, 

SUTHERLAND, J. R., Eighth Presb. cb, 
Indianapolis, Ind, resigns, to accept call 
to Grand Haven, Mich. 

TAYLOR, A., late of mom lowa, 
call to Manchester, 

TERRY, Ropericx, ord. ‘nd inst. at Second 
cb., "Peekskill, N. ¥., Nov. 9th. 

WAITE, 8. 8., Tenth United Presbyteriapeh, 
Pasladeapiis, declines. call to Seventh-we. 

ch., N. Y. City. 

“WISEMAN, Jonn, Springfield, 0., removes w 
Danville, Ky. 

WOODBRIDGE, ee D.D., peanns eb, 
San Francisco, € dismis 
R. T., First Cellea Dement 
Brooklyn, E. D., resigued Nov..9h, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
roe 3 R. 8., Troy, removes to Broo’ 


ANDERSON, 8. P., stoke ch,, Grass ¥; 


ley, Cal., om effect Dec. 1s, 
ATKIN A. Georgetown, D. 
ihe to St. ne ees Yonkers, ry 


BAKER, Gro. 8., Church of Epiphany, R 
ter, N. Y., “accepts eall to St. Seam 
Batavie, N. ¥. 

BARLES)ON, 8. 8., Blue Earth City, 
removes to Lancaster, Grant Co., Wis, 


Bam. Davi, accepts call to Harrison 
a. 


DUBOC, H. A., accepts call to Towanda, N. Jj 

EICHBAUM, J. H., accepts call to Wortbi 
ton, Va. 

RRUAY) JOHN, accepts call to Abh 


wee, Gro., Boonville, Mo:, accepts 
ship at Ironton and De Soto, Mo. 

POWE H_N., D.D., Chicago, Ill 
a Be of Christ eh., Bridgeport, ( 

SATTERLEE, H. Y., accepts call to-Wa : 
ger’s Falls, N. Y. “ 


SAYRES, 8; W:, Belleville, N. J. route 
taheutedt Behe 


WEDDELL, C. W.., called to Christ ch., 
chester; Va. 


Saat 


REFORMED OHURCH (GERMAN). 


BOWMAN, Jd. C., ord. and inst, at She 
town, W. Va., Nov. 12th. 


J, V., suspen Nov. 34, 
ita Fe, for ecc 
GRAVEL, J., gone 
Houston Co. 
og et J. "A., inst. at Martinsburg, ! 
JANET, 3 45 accepts call to 
ETE 8. 8. P. Effingham, removes fo 
PLUESS, ¢., Defiance to 
ai nets OD. Bees 


RUBTERHOLE, 8 accepis call to Biuf 


aunt ie Wek B., of the Vint 
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December 2, 1875.) 


SwEETNESS and light: a love match. 


...- Whisky is alike an internal furnace and : 


an infernal turn us. 


.-In what meter should “ Up in a balloon” 
be omal Gas- meter. 


.. The alligator that swallowed a corset is 
dant. It stayed on his stomach. 


_... Wy are children like jellies? Because 
as they are molded, so they will turd out. 


..A Poem.—A baby came to a family in 
Maine last week; anda bright 5-year-old 
prother, patiing it-playfully uvder the chin, 
inquired; “Say, how was God when you 
weft?” 


....A Mount Bethel township farmer cut 
open an old hornet’s nest, just to examine the 
inside arrangement. He says he thinks he 
will be able to see his barn in about two 
weeks. 


..- Mary (questioning her little brother on 
the gender of nouns): “Now, Tommy, what 
is the feminine of beau?” Tommy: ‘ Why, 
wrow, of course.” [Mary feels “all of a 
quiver,’’} 


..- When they build a ralflroad the first 
thing they do is to break ground. This fs 
often done with great ceremony. Then they 
break the stockholders. This is done without 
ceremony, 


...‘{Man,” says Victor Hugo, “ was the 
conuncrum of the eighteenth century ; woman 
isthe conundrum of the nineteenth century.”’ 
We can’t guess her; but we’ll never give her 
up—no, never ! 


«eeOne of our sextons, in making his report 
of burials, is explicit to a most commendable 
degree. For instance, such entries as this 
occur: ** Died, John Smith ; male; aged three 
days ; unmarried.”—San Antonio Herald. 


..A lady put her watch under her pillow 
the other night; but couldn’t keep it there, 
because it disturbed bersleep. And there all 
the time was her bed-ticking right underneath 
her, and she never thought of that at all. 


....The reason why &® woman requires a 
large wallet for the transportation of a twen- 
ty-five-cent note isas deeply wrapped in mys- 
tery as the reason why a dog always, turns 
around three times when he gets up after a 
wap. 


.-A little boy in a Scotch school was 
asked if he did not wish to be born again. 
“Born again !” said Tommy. “ No, I wadna.’’ 
“You wouldn’t?’ cried the teacher, sadly. 


“Why not?” “For fear Ibe born a lassie,”’ 
said Tommy. . 
++e+ Uncle Levi: “ Now, Sammy, tell me, have 


you read the beautiful story of Joseph?” 
Sam: “Oh! yes, Uncle.” Uncle: ‘Well, 
then, what wrong did they do when they sold 
their brother?” Sam; “They sold him too 
cheap, I think.” 


... Bertie (who has a difference with his 
sister about a story): “ You are wrong, Katie, 
But I won’t argue with you, because papa says 
it’s wrong to argua with a woman; and I can’t 
call you a fool, because that would be below 
the dignity of agentleman.”’ 


- That matter-of-fact boy of the Vicksburg 
Ferala. must be a fair candidate for the Free 
Religionists,. **My sony put away that ball, 
Do you know where the wicked boys go who 
play base-ball ow Sunday?” ‘Yes'm, They 
go down by the Fair Grounds.”’ 


..A pious but uneducated judge closed 
& sentence with the following touching re- 
proach: ‘Prisoner at. the bar, Nature has 
endowed you with a good education and re- 
Spectable family cor nections ; instead of which 
You go prowling around the country stealing 
ducks,’? 

.. The recuperative forces of childhood are 
at times extraordinary, The boy who left 
school sick at ten o’clock in the morning will 
go to the circus at 2 Pp. M. the same day, fall off 
seat sixteen or eighteen feet high, and never 
burt himself more than to miss four or five 
seconds of the performance, 


..A Boston schoolgirl of tender years thus 
writes to her bosom friend: ‘ Dear Susie: I 
shan’t attend school agin until I Get some 
new coffs, collars, and Jewelry—dear Mama 
agrees with me that it is my dooty to take the 
shine out of that Upstart Mamy Jones, and 
Vildo it if I never learn-nothing.” 


..Roger M. Sherman was arguing a case 
and made a point which the judge did not af 
‘once see, 
thank you to state the point so that can un- 
derstind you’? Bowing politely, Sherman’ 
‘eplied, in his blandes} manner: ‘‘ Your honor 


is not probably aware of she tesk.you are, | SS 


‘Dcsing On me,” 








“Mr. Sherman,” said he; “I would: |: 
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FROM and after this date 
the Subscription Price of 
THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $3, INCLUDING POST- 
AGE, within the -United 
States and Canada. This 
offer is made to those ONLY 
who pay strictly in advance, 
and it applies equally to all 
OLD Subscribers. as well as 
NEW. Those who. have: suf- 
fered their Subscription to 
lapse and are IN ARREARS 
will be required to pay at the 
rate of 20 cents postage per 
annum. The postage on The 
Independent is now about 
22 cents a year, a just 
proportion of which we are 
required by law to pay here 


weekly in advance. This’ 


amount we are willing here- 
after to relinquish, in order 
to induce larger Subscrip- 
tions and. prompt payment. 
We now offer to the public 
the “ LARGEST, ABLEST, 
BEST, and also the CHEAP- 
EST” Religious Weekly 
published. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, én connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of ‘the sum named én ad- 
dition to the regular rates om for Tux 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 





premiums, postage paid. pence 
Agriculturist. ewe tees cereraeneres vesGl 30 $1 50. 
Appleton’s Journal.....+-.0..... 355. 400 
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Home Journal, ..s.--sareeeceeeee 255. 3 00 
Ladies’ Journal, eee rweeeroreeesee 3 55 400. 
Lippincott’s Magazine.,....,.... 8 55 400) 
Littell’s Living Age.......-.. wee 780) 6800 
National Sunday-school ‘Teacher. 50 150 
Popular Science Monthly... . a5" 500} 
St. Nicholas Magazine.......: 2. 90 300 | 
Scribner's Monthly. .... veces 3455 - 400) 
Sunday Magazine... ....secsedsss 230 2 % 
The Galaxy loi. ie.. cess ee BS : 400. 
The Nation (pew subs.).......6555470 520)’ 
The Nursery, (pew subs.)........135 166 
The Illustrated Weekly............220 . 250] 
Presbyterian Quarterly ...., gcsaen 310 360 
International Review (new subs.). 450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 42% 500 
Forest and Stream,......... soccer 4 500 
Eclectic Magazine........... ewes £50 5 00 
Waverly Magazine: Seoeees wesee te 450 500 ’ 
N.Y. Semi-Weslily Posti.. esse BOO 8.00] 
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will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminént men atid womén, than any 
weekly newspaper io the’eountry ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 


demand. 


The paper has been so long established that, 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable. 
constituency of readers, bat an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of Tas InpEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member: of & house 
hold. 

First of all, it is a religious journal, an aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and’ social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook, Its Sanday-school depart- 
ment, its.column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household, Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
mareenee in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely pe into other journals, 
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miums ever offered by any periodical Sol “cus feat 
scriber. We have nines given away more than 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL VS. SUBSTAN- 
TIAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Once upon a time Christ im passing 
through acornfield plucked the eats and 
di@ éat. Since that time there have been: 
Christians who have placked corn-on the 
Babbath and eaten it asa as ieaLaod 
mony. 

‘Once Obrist, to teach end illustrate 
humility, wasbed the feet of his disciples. 
Since that time there have been Christians 
who bave washed each other's fect ase 
religious ceremony. 

Once Christ, for some purpose unknown, 
fasted for forty deys. Since thet times 
large body of Christians have annwtalty 
kept a. fast of forty days. es a. zeligious 
ceremony. 

Once Christ wore-a closk madeof a om. 
gie piece.of cloth. ‘Since that time certain 
Christians have worn seamless garments as 
a religious ceremony. 

Once Christ, on riding into Jerusalem, 
was greeted with palms and_ brauches. 
Since that time a large body-of Christians 
have carried palms and branches as a 
religious ceremony. 

Io short, men have in mauy ways taken 
up the circumstances of Christ and built 
up a religion around them, instead of the. 
stibstance of his doctrines and practical 
precepts. Christ came into the'world to 
teach men to think and feel-and act, and 
gave usan exemple. Instead, however, of 
thinking, feeling, end acting like bim, we 
have gone to celebrating the-dey on which 
he came, on which be left, and-on which 
he did his deeds. Instead of. keeping the 
precepts of bis Sermon: on the Mount, we 
celebrate the mount on whicu they were 
delivered. and tbe birth-day.of the evan- 
gelist. who communicated them to ua, 
Christ tgied 40 make ug boly. Inatead of 
wakuig ourselves holy, we have made the 


his greatest actr, and the church which he 





founded. We have’ ings; but 
few holy persons. Everything Christian “ 
now ¢alled holy exeept 
thereare any holy. 
dead ones. 

How the world would like to find.out 
what Christ ate and what he drank and 
how be was clothed, that they might eat 
and drink and clothe themselves like him! 
'How they would like to know what walks 

‘he took, how miny hours he worked, wheo 






, it : 


he retired and rose, that they might imi- | 


tate him in these things! ‘‘I will imitate 


‘| Christ,” says one, and he gets a coat like 


him. ‘‘I will imitate Christ,” says,.an- 
other, and he does on the first day of the 
week something that He did on that day, 
‘*E will imitate Christ,” says another, 
and he carries @ cross like Him: ‘*T will 
imitate Christ,” says a fourth, and he 
forms a business body or church like Him. 
And very few try to imitate Christ as he 
thought and felt and acted. 

Is pot this verily @ religion of circum. 
stance, instead of substance, and a virtual 


defeat.of Christ's purpose ? 


Christianity does not consist in a dispo- 
sition of times and spaces, or in mechanical 
contrivances and movements; but in a 
disposition of our thoughts and feelings. 
It does not consist: in being in church, 
rather than in the street, or on our knees, 
rather than.on our feet, or in having bands 


‘or water placed on our leads; buat in feel- 


ing kindly and acting honestly... It does 
not consist in where we are, but in what 
we are; not in our surroundings or pos- 
tures, bat im ourselves, our thoughts, our 
feelings, our deeds. 

Christ’s substantial self should be imi- 
tated by our substantial selves; inatead of 
which we imitate him in accidental inci- 
dentals. 

Christ bappened to be born in a manger, 
and that manger is worshiped to-day; 
yea, even to the cattle and asscg that were 
in-the stable with him. He was born of a 
woman, and that woman is worshiped to- 
day. His. mother had s husband, and 
that busband is worshiped to-day. He 
died on the cross, and that cross is 
worshiped. to-day. Wherever a relic of 
Obrist is found it is adored’: and has 
pilgrimages. made to it. He. banded his 
disciples together for counsel; and that 
band—the Church—is exalted, instead of 
Obrist and his thoughts. In short, Christ’s 
circumstances. are worshiped, instead of 
himself. Men have~interested themselves 
abotit 4s much in the physical surroundings 
of Obrist as in his mental deliverances: 
Jerusalem, Gethsemane, Mt. Catvary, the 
Cross, and the Sepulctier have played 
about a8 large a part in Christianity as the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Conversation at 
the Well, or the parting address to the dis- 
ciples. Christ’s birth, Christ’s death ,Chriat’s 
bari], and Christ's resurrection, all ‘phys 
ical facts, bave taken up simost tore. 
Christiap thought than his discourses, 


Though we bave a Christmas, « Good | 


Friday, aud an Easter, we bave nothing 
of equal prominence in a moral line, 
Men have fought much over the body of 
Christ; none at all over bis mind. With a 
‘strange physical Christianity, they have 
thought it more important to know 


{whether they eat his body than whether 


they have bis thoughts. 

Ob! cannibal-like religion, that. would-eat 
its God, instead of worshiping him! Oh, 
gastric religion, that would take Ohrist‘in 
through the stomach, instead of the 
heart! Christ left not his body, but “his 
spirit to the world, ‘e are to worship not 
with our bellies, but with our. minds, 
Though we may not eat Christ's body ‘and 
drink his blood, we may. partake. of his. 
thoughts; and, although it is not certata 
that we could devour Christ’s body if we 
would, or tbat it would be of any. use to 
us if we did, it is certain that we can have 
his thoughts, ahd that they would benefit 
‘us. These things, therefore, instead of the: 
former, sbould engage our Obristinn 
attention, 

As they who would know Virgt! should 


go, not to Porsilippo, where he is: buried, | 


nor to Rome, where be lived, to 
gather up the circumstances of his lile, 


geography of Palestine is not Christ, as 
“many theologians seem to think; and to see 


| Jerusalem or the Ohurch, with its ceremo- 
ere we have all of 


| Sica, bat to the Bind where 
Chr 


a th ; 
Virgil's. 
ans y~¢ 
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aod rey ey are nd the nearest bookstore? 
For many go to Jerusalem who never see 
Christ; many, visit.Calvary who never find 
the Saviour. ’ They'travel «ll around bim, 
nn neverget nearhim;study all about bim, 
and know pothing,ofihim: The: physical 


or touch his body, or evento eat it, would 
not be to apprehend bim. Christ in our 
religion is not a physique and set of’ cir- 
camstances, bat’ a mind, with its thought 
and precept; and we approach him only 
in.gettiog near him in thought and imitate 
him only in getting like him inmind. 
Ra 
THE VICE-PRESIDENT’ SUC- 
.. CESSOR. : 


Tus Constitution makes the Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States the President of 
the Senate, without any vote except when 
the Senate is equally divided, and also 
authorizes the Senate to ehoose ‘a Pres- 
ident pro tempore in the absence of the 
Vice-President, or when he shall exercise 
the office of President of the United States,” 
It further provides that ‘‘in case of the 
removal of the President-from office, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of said 
office, the same sball devolve on the Vice- 
‘President, and the Congress may by law 
provide for ‘the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability both of the Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, declaring what 
officer shall them act as President, and 
such officer shall act: accordingly until the 
digability. be removed. or a President shall 
be elected.” . 

Section 146 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States provides as follows: 


‘In case of removal, death, resignation, 
or inability of both the President and Vice- 
President of the: United 


d f.the Sen i th gon 
neni t tie no 

spas, oes sof Here 

as 

sot re, tos ipa go removed 


or a President is elected.” 

Thislaw was originally enacted in 1792. 
In accordance with its object, it has been 
the practice of the Senate to have at all 
timesa President pro temporeas a precau- 
tionary. measure in. the event that the Vice- 
. President should die, so that he, might suc- 
ceed tothe office-of President if the latter 
should subsequently. die, or resign, or be 
removed from office; or be unable to per- 
‘form hig. daties. Although Mr. Wilson is 
|the fourth Vice-President who, has. died 
‘during his, term. of, service, there bas been 
no instance in the history of the country 
in which hotb offices have become vacant 
during any presidential term. The nearest 

b to it was the attempted removal 
‘of Andrew Jobnson by impeachment when 
acting as President. Had the effort been 
successful, the office of President would 
have devolved on Benjamin Wade, who 
wes. then President of the Senate pro 
tempore. 

Senator Ferry, of Michigan, was at the 
last session of the Senate chosen’ as Presi- 
dent pro tempore, and unless the Senate 
shall see fit tomake a change he will pre. 
(side until the 4th of March, 1877; and 
should President Grant die in the mean- 
itime, be..would succeed to his office and 
‘hold it uatii another President should be 
chosen. A: single life now stands between 
the President of the Senate and the Presi- 
dency. ‘Whoever holds the former position 
would be President should the: office 
become vacant. This furnishes a reason 
why the Presidency of the Senate pro 
tempore should be held by one of the 
ablest, most experienced, and most reliable 
statesmen belonging to that body. 

Does Senator Ferry furnish these condi- 
tions? We think not. He is one of the 
younger members of: the body, without 
large experience in public affairs, and, as { 
shown by his speeches und votes ia the 





, | money inflationist of the most rabid 
| His recent attempted explanation and mod. 





Senate on the currency question, 8 paper 
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‘ification of his position, in an interview 
with a reporter of The Herald of this city, 


| fall very far short of making bis views a fair 


representation of the doctrines which the 
Republican party must sustain in the next 
Presidential élection. Considerations of 
delicacy ought not to control the action of 
theSenate. If Senator Ferry is not the 
right man to be trusted with the Presiden. 
cy, in. the event of the President’s death, 


then he is not the right man to be presi. 


dent of the Senate pro tempore. 
ra 


CAN THE HEATHEN BE SAVED? 


—— 


Asa New School editor was not long 
ago associated with Prof. Patton, of The 
Interior, for the purpose of representing 
the more liberal wing in the Presbyterian 
Church, and since it was agreed that each 
editor should have the right of veto on the 
other, it may be fairly concluded that the 
editorial of two weeks ago denying the 
salvability of the heathen is the expression 
of the opinion of both parties: This is the 
substance of it. The first few chapters of 
Romans. settle the doctrine that the 
heathen cannot be saved; for, first, we are 
told that they are ‘‘ without excuse” for 
their sins and that they “‘perish without 
law”; and, second, that salvation is only 
through the redemption of Christ, which 
is applied only ‘by faith of Jesus Christ 
unto all and upon all them that believe.” 
That is, the only ground of salvation is 
Christ’s finished work, and the only condi- 
tion of salvation is faith in Obrist. There, 
fore, those who have not exercised faith in 
Christ, even though they have had no pos- 
sible opportunity to do it, must perish, no 
matter how diligently they frame their 
lives according to the light which they 


But The Interior makes, in behalf of in- 
fants, an exception to its scriptural condi- 
tion of faith, on the grou d that their sin 
is not actual, but original. But what of 
that? Scripture makes no such exception 
to fits requirement of faith. If we must 
stick to the letter of the law, to the 
damnation of plous heathen, why not of 
infants who have never repented of their 
original sin? Is not original ag well as 
actual sin a transgression of God’s righteous 
law, and does it not entail guilt and the 
wrath of God; and what right has The In- 
terior to set up the plea, not feund in God’s 
Word, that because their sin is of one sort, 
rather than another, it may be pardoned with- 
out the faith which they are quite as well 
capable of exercising as the pious heathen? 
If The Interior can make ove exception, 
why cannot we make another in behalf of 
a class that bas the advantage of having 
struggled against the impulses of their 
original sin? 

But the great error of Zhe Interior isin ae 
suming that God can justlydamn whoever 
sine without giving him the-chance of salva- 
tion. It isa blasphemous doctrine, which de- 
grades God to the level of the hasest human 
peture. The man who sees another per. 
ishing and does not try to:'save him is worse 
than a brute; and if, as The Interior repre 
sents, God does not try to help out of hell 
all. who would be willing to accept salva- 
tion, he is no better. It is true that the 
“world is condemned,” and justly con. 
demned ; but it is true that God’s duties to 
min, whom he has placed under disadvan- 
tageous circumstances in this fallen world, 
will,inany proper scheme of theology, take 
the precedence of man’s duties to God 
God is the most heavily obligated being is 
the universe, 

We do not need to reply to The Interior's 
representation that believers in the salva” 


bility of the heathen suppose all heathen 


to be saved, and that the doctrine cripples 
missionary zeal. If Chicago Presbyterians 
saw a hundred drowning wretches in Lake 
Michigan and believed that one or two of 
them would reach shore, they might regard 
their salvability as excusing them from 
carrying help. Presbyterians heresbouts 
would act differently. When The Interior 
shows half as much intelligent interest in 
missions to the heathen as does THE Iyor 
‘PENDENT itmay begin to argue that our 
faith in the grace of God to the repentant 
everywhere “takes away the stimulus 
‘missionary activity.” 
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Tux fanerals of two such, snso.s8 William 
B, Astor and Henry Wilson. occurring.on 
the same day very’ naturally suggesta:a 
thought on the wideby-different ‘roads to- 
distinction which citizens enjoying equal 
privileges ander the Iaw miay travel: 
Certainly there could! not bea more’ strik- 
ing contrast than that which the caféers of 
these two “men offer; and, if they “bad 
Changed places at their birth, it is by no 
Means sure that each would not have 
arrived at the same position he did—tbat 
Astor, the. son of: a poor New. England 
laborer, would not have died a. many- 
millionaire, and Wilson, the son ofa 
millionaire, .would, not ~have become 
@ senator and vice-president... The 
Ways to wealth and political distine- 
tion are open to all alike. George Peabody 
wes boro in as humble Circuinstinces ‘as 
Henry Wilson; and he was éminent alike 
for bis wealth and bis beneyolence. John 
Quincy Adams was. born to an inheritance 
of wealth, like William B. Astor; and he 
became President, and more than President 
in political influence and distinction, It is 
not the accident of birth, therefore, which 
makes the man; but the man makes, bim- 
self, whether born to wealth or  penary. 
Wealth is enfecbling only to ‘the feeble- 
thinded, and poverty is stimulating only to 
the strong and strenuods, 

William B. Astor, as Well_as Henry Wil- 
son, may be regarded as a representative 
American, and he has been so long 
the recognized type of the.prudent:"and 
sagacious property-holder that bis’ emi- 
nence in this respect entitles bim to the 
populer respect that is paid to his memory- 
His wealth was encrmous, he. was supposed 
to be the wen|thiest man of this continent, 
and he was among the wealthiest men of 
the whole world. The estimates of his 
vast estates are staggering to the imagina- 
tion. His wealth is said by some to exceed 
a hundred millions of dollars, and by 
others to be equal toa hundred and_ fifty, 
millions. His position in New York, as a 
property-holder, was like that,of the Duke 
of Westminster, in London; but. bis ia- 
come was larger than that of the wealthi- 
est of English noblemen; and yet’ before 
the law he was of no more’ weight or im- 
portance than the humblest of bis tenants. 
Bat, though wealth has no political rights 
which do not belong to: poverty, it» has 
vast power which might be exerted for 
good or evil, if its possessor chose to exert 
it; and when we see what corrupt uses the 
wealth of some great corporations has 
been put to, it may well cause apprehen- 
sion of the possible evils which may spring 
from the vast fortunes which have been 
accumulated during the present century 
falling into improper hands, The Astors 
are, happily, not ambitious of political 
distinction. They are content..to lead 
quiet lives and accumulate wealth. . The 
grundsob of a poor German butcher dies 
the wealthiest man in Arerica, and his 
ouly public acts have been of a beneficent 
nature, When his father died and be- 
queathed four hundred thousand dollars to 
found. a public library, it was the most 
munificent. gift for the purpose that had 
been bestowed upon the public, A Paris:pa- 
per—the Atheneum Frangaise—in. annouvec- 
ing the-erext gift, svid that a New Yorks 
merchant, Sir John Astor, had bequeathed 
thirty thousand francs for the endowment 
of a public library and gréatly’ extolled 
his munificence. The actual gift was two 
millions of francs, which his son, now dead, 
nearly doubled. . The private beneficences 
of William B. Astor are said by those who 
had. opportunities for knowing to have 
‘been liveral; though they were relatively 
‘mall, no doubt, when compared with his 
‘enormous income. 

The mer- accumulation of wee is not 
a noble object; but the methods of accu- 
mulation mav, if not noble, be comméid- 
able and. worthy of,.respect... Mr. Astor 
svems !o beve been.a man.of many excellent 
characteristics. . His prudence, his industry, 
his reserved) way of life, bis. bablis of 
of bis religious duties fairly: entitle 
his meniory to the pe ofthe 
community in ota * aga 
which he néver ed by any oy aes 
tious displays or exhibitions of eccentiic- 
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va | MiletkoBle...a8 simply, ®..4004;,c}tizen, 


quietly attending to his private affairs aad 
giowing rich by merely taking good care 
of:the wealth whieh he.bad imberited and 
vastly ‘ineréased: “What? disposition has: 
been made by will of his immense ‘estate we | 
do not know; but whether he tite’'madé any 
additional appropriatié fs | for “public uses 
will ‘not in the Jeast affect bis personal 
character. The.public of this country has 
become..so accustomed. to the munificent 
endowments .of . wealthy citizens that. .it 
must be an enormous sum that. would 
now cuuse anything ofa sensation, 
Stephen > Girard, ‘of Philadelphia, ‘guve 
the whole’‘of his® property ‘to found ‘an 
educational institution; and since then 
the great gifts of George Peabody, of Jobn 
Jacob Astor, of Peter Cooper, the Lawren- 
ces, of Massachusetts, the Stuarts of New 
York; of Cornelius. Vanderbilt, of James 
Lenox, of Johns Hopkins of Baltimore, and 
James'Lick-of San Francisco, for similar ob- 
jects, have given the people reason to antiet- 
pate the bestowal of similar gifts whenever 
a man of millions dies; and, though the ad- 
dition of Mr. Astor’s ‘name to the list may 
cause no surprise, its omission will be cer- 
tain to cause some, disappointment. 

It-is.a trite enough saying that. wealth is 
not given us for. our own-uses, and.that its 
possessor : merely: -holds:it im trust for 
others. It is true enough, too; for when a 
millionaire dies he must necessarily leave 
his wealth behind him. The only privilege 
he can enjoy is that of saying who shall 
inherit his possessions; and this is q priv- 
ilege which the mere scholar. who devotes 
his whole. life to the acquisition, of learning 
cannot,enjoy. When be dies his learning 
dies with him; he can neitber take it out 
of the world: nor leave it to: benefit others, 

In one respect the two men whose obse- 
quies were observed in New York on 
Saturday Tast were exactly alike, and it fs 
in this respect that they are specially 
worthy of being held up as. exemplars for 
the imitation of their countrymen, They 
were rigidly bonest. Neither the allure- 
ments which surround ‘wealth nor the 
temptations which sccompany poverty 
when itis the fate of an ambitious nature 
could ever induce either one or the other to 
the commission of a dishonest or a dishon- 
oring act, and through their long liveg the 
breath. of detraction never tarnished the 
fair fame of either, 

In. other respects they were as widely 
different as two human. lives could be 
Henry Wilson lived in strict accordance 
with the Christian precept; literally be 
took no thought of to-morrow, and he gave 
to'the poor all he had—bis time and bis 
talents. But Mr. Astor’s thoughts seemed 
to be all devoted to the increage of bia 
store. He was indiffrent,to’ politics, and 
his, great object, ins life was to-add.to his 
holdings of real estate—to get and to keep; 
The-houses he owned would in themselves 
be sufficient ‘to form a large city; but in 
erecting them his sole object seems tohave 
been. to secure a good returh. for bis invest 
mente, and..never to beautify his native 
city or to assist-in the elevation and refine- 
mentof: the public taste or public morals. 
Oompared with ordinary men, bis public 
benefactions were large, it must be admit 
ted’; but when bis vast opportunities ave 
remembered his returns to the public from 
whom his wealth was. derived scem very 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 


Cmer-Justicn Cuvsenyaf the Court.of 
Appeals ‘of this state, in delivering :the 
opinion’ of the Court. on _Tweed's appeal 
from*thée* Gé:ieral’ Perm ‘of ‘the Supreme 
Court, aiid in referring to certain” autbor- 
ities cited by Tweeil's counsel’ to snow 
that the act of the legislature under which 
the prosecution was. being. conducted . is 
unconstitutional, said: in regard..to these 
autborities;; ‘t They have. failed’ to,.con- 
vince me that the legislature of this state 
does. not possess. full. power, .except as 
restricted in the constitution,-to.control-by 
direct. legislation ‘the: local :affairs: of :a 
eye ae any’ - ek tnaeneen 
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dties, wiil not bedikely to relish the .doo- 
‘Their theory of city goverament.ia that 
the wole matter should, for the most part, 
| ,be.left to, the inbabilants who compose the 
city. Cities are independent and quasi-— 
sovereign. institutions in the state—indeed, . 
am sort of state, fully competentte the whole 
business of self-government; and the less 
the legislature’ has te do with them the. 
better. This is the “‘ home rule” whith 
certain Democratic extremists glorify aa 
the trac idea of city government. “ Af 

intérference by the legislature regulating 
the local affairs of a city is a virtual en- 
croachment upon its rights. 

It so bappens tbat..this ‘*home role” 
doctrine, which: implies local sovereignty 
ima city, rests. on notving but the clamor 
of demagogues and the stupidity of their 
ignorant dupés!’ A city, territorially con* 
sidered, is simply a part of a State, and its 
inbabitants, politically considered, are a 
part of the people of a state, The soy- 
ereignty of the whole state applies to all its 
parts, whether. it be acounty;:a town, a 
city, a village, or a-school district. .Ne 
part of this whole, taken by itself, has any 
governmental powers of any description, 
except as they are conferred’ by the whole. 
It is convenient and wise for the state to 
remit certain legal functions of a local 
character to minor divisions of the whole; 
yet this does not . supersede its sovereignty 
over; these, divisions or invest them with 
independent powers. . They are-still-.parts 
of the state. aad subject to its absolute 
control. 

The Supreme Court of the United States; 
in the casé of The United Statés t, Tie 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
(17 Wallace, p. 322), had occasion to ex- 
press. its Opinion upon the nature of a 
muvicipal corporation... We quote. ae 
follows the language of the Court: 

“A monicipal corporation, like the City 
of Bultimore, is @ representitive not only 
of the state, but is a portion.of its govern- 
mental power. It.is one of its creatures, 
made. for a. specific purpose, to exercise 

oibloe limited sphere the powers of the 
state, The state may withdraw these local 
powers of government at pleasure, and 
may, through its legislature or other ap- 
pointed channels, govern the local terri- 
tory as ft governs the state at large. It 
may enlafge or contract its powers or 
destroy. its existence. Asa portion of the 
state.in. the exercise of a limited portion of 
the, powers of the state, its revenues, like 
those of the state, are not sudject to ‘taxa. 
tion’*{by the General Government}. 

This defines and fixes the legal charncter 
6f an American city. It ts not Only'the 
creature of the state; but it lives and moves 
and hasits.whole being in the will of the 
state... The. charter by which it is created. 
and from: which its powers are detived is 
not a contract of the state with the inkabit 
ants of acity. It is simply an empow 
ering ldw’ authorizing them to do certain 
things} arid’ does* not bitid the state'’a mo- 
ment beyond its own pleastire. The en- 
tire authority of a city government is sim- 
ply that of the state acting through one of 
its. ecnstituted agencies, The same is true 
of.village government, town goverument, 
and county government. All these local 
organizations exist astbe'creatures of) the 
a will and are entirely er 0 to that 
wil 

Tt flows, as a Hecessary corolfary” ste 
this principle, that the entire pedple of a 
state are not only interested in the govern- 
ment of its cities, but that*they are bound 
to see to it that. these cities are well 
governed. If the character of the popula- 
tien-in aicity be such that: the people.are 
not fit to:betrusted: with any: especial local 
powers, and ‘if they prove their unfitness 
by ad u’tef aud absolute failure'to furnisi 
& ood local Fovernment, thet it is the 
right and the daty Of the staté to abridge 
their local ‘powers or take them away alto- 
gether,, and to supply a remedy in the 
wisdom of the. legislature, . If, for exam- 
ple, this city, owing tothe character of its 
voting population, cannot elect s decent 
mayor, oranything but aset of rowdies for 
aldermen, then the state should appoint a 








| arelgnty of, the state over. these ‘mpaipine 
rine thus.atated by the Court..of Appeals. | 


‘in criticism and fall.to work at’ all. 





city “that elects a prize-fighter aol a 
hie r to represent it in the 
Senate of the state and help make laws for 

people evinces very little eapucity for 
self-government. So a city that 18 fhled by 
a ring of half a dozen corrupt pvliticians 
had better; be Filled dicen S7ipRpbe state, 
This glorious ‘home rule” about which 
Democrais shout so much is in this city, for 
the most»part,. the. rule of afew upscru- 
pulons demagogues... Tweedism,. was. a 
brilliant specimen of this kind of ‘‘ lowe 
rule" 


REVIVAL CRITICISM. 


AT atime. like. the present, when the 
churehes...are,. anxiously. looking for a 
revival, the current criticisms upon revivals 
ia general. are sure to do good service, The 
revival meetings in.Brookiyn have already 
drawn several broadsides from the *liberal” 
réligious press, “The Index finds the chief 
explanatién of tiié movement in money. It 
says, spedking of the meetings in England, 
that “* ihe work of God’ was very largely 
one of man’s.is evidenced by the announce- 
ment that its..expenses,, during the few 
monthsof thecampeign in England, amount- 
ed.to..nearly $150,000. Even radicalism, 
we.bave faith to believe, might boast of a 
revival could it devote a similar sum to the 
purpose.” 

AMuother “liberal” paper finds the ex- 
planation iu the desire for sensation. It 
says: 

“ All Brooklyn Is teported a8 crazy over 
Moody and Sankey. We buve Tived to see 
the time when religion, ‘pure and undefiled,’ 
is reduced to the level of @ cheap thea! rical 
sensation. Some people prefer the» acting 
at Wallack’s and Booth’s to that of the 
Brooklyo Rink.” 

Both of these papers profess to be very 
atixfous fora revival of “true ré? gion”; 
did thelr way of securing it 18 to’ make in- 
sulting grimaces at every earnest effort to 
save men. 

. But, apart. from such. acute suggestion, 


| very. many good people are quite averse to 


revivals. Their good taste is consiantly 
offended: . Many an -appeal that is made 
grates even upon their feelings of reverence; 
aud this aspect of the cuse so engrosses 
their attention that they speod their time 
Now 
it is for such people that we write. In this 
work-s-day world of ours there are pot 
many things that are quite to our tastes, 
Life te full of. digagrera ble and distasteful 
things. If weare.to spend.our time in 
criticising, we shall buve pleaty of work 
and most of it will be useless: ‘Too; much 
criticism) anywhere is fatal to production, 
and® pré-emivently so in ‘religion. At the 
present time it is peculiarly out of pluce: 
The necessities of the wor)d urehéartbreak- 
ing... The ppeculative atheism which 
excludes, God. fromthe universe is bad 
enough; but the..praciical atheism which 
excludes himxfrem the market, the ex- 
change, the fireside is more common sad far 
worse. « The world is filled with the slaves 


. Of sin; the bondage’is more bitter and more 
, dé@adful than tbat of any external chain. 


It is by pO meang proved yet ttiat ‘the socal 
ig not in tremendous danger. Indeed; if the 
indications of a sure experieicé are worth 
anything, to say nothing of the Word of 
God, this present bondage is but the begin- 
ing of sorrows, Now, when earnest wea 
make earnest efforts to rescue men from 
ihe clutchés of evil pressions aid habits 
Which have ravaged and Ulasted their suuis, 
it ia po time for caviling criticism. Aud 
whén weak men, struck by the cull to a 
boly life, stagger to their fret, and, feeling 
blindly. out. for,divine belp, promise to 
take Christfor tbeir sovereign. and model 
aud guide, there should be no feeling but 
the: profoundest sympathy and nv word 
but'the devoutest prayer that the new lile 
thus begun may vever die. If God: shall 
gtint us a revival this winter, there will, of 
cobrse, be MuUcti that Is’ distasteful” ‘There 
will’be many weak people Wav will profess 
conversion and who will quickly” fall. 
There,will be. many ao injudicious word 
spoken. ~But,sleng»with it all tbere will be 
consciences quickened, and new aspiralious 
born, and better lives begun. Aad this is 
the aspect which ought to evgage our ailea- 
*i6t.*Peérhiaps; vo, if instend-of caleulat 

¢ how sdon this or that feebie soul wil! 





away, we should make it our esperis! 


‘morte to cheer and encourage that of:, we 


































might avert the sad result. At all events, 
work should be the order of the day. Men 
are being ruined in unseemly ways, and 
there is no time for etiquette. 


Editorial Aotes. 


Ws give, on the authority of Mr. F. B. Car- 
penter, a potable story of Heury Wilson, that 
has never yet been published. The evening 
before his inauguration as Vice-President he 
called on Mr. Sumnerand said: *‘Sumnér,; can 
you lend mea hundred Gollars? Ihave not 
got money Snotigh to be ihatgurated on.” 
Mr. Sumoer replied: “Certainly. If it bad 
been a large sum I might not have been able 
to help you; but I can always lend a friend 
a bandred dollars.” He then gave Mr. Wilson 
a cheque for the amount, and after the latter 
hed retired Mr. Sumner, turning to Mr.Carpen- 
ter, remarked: “There isan incident worth 
remembering—such a one as could never have 
occurred in any country but our own.” That 
canceled cheque, if still in existence, with 
Senator Sumner’s signature on its face and 
Vice-President Wilson’s on the back, would 
be a very desirable autograph. The statement 
has been published that Mr. Wilson left prop- 
erty worth only $5,000, of which $8,000 is in a 
house in Natick and $2,000 in miscéllaneous 
securities. This is all he had saved after a 
long life in service where none but the most 
scrupulous man would heve failed to amass 
wealth. It was of the utmost importance 
that an honest man should be, during the war, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, He could save nothing from his sal- 
ary,and the five thousand dollars which he 
left behind him represents the $5,130 which he 
had received for laborious literary labor done 
for Taz INDEPENDENT. 

—_—___________ 

Ir seems to be generally conceded that the 
choice of Speaker of the next House of Repre- 
sentatives lies between Mr, Michael C, Kerr, 
of Indiana, and Mr. Samuel J. Randall, of 
Pennsylvania, both of whom are Democrats 
and one or the other of whom will in all 
probability be elected. Mr. Randall is a man- 
aging politician, who has no principles that 
are not in the market to be sold to the highest 
bidder, and withal is utterly unreliable on the 
currency question. He gave his support at 
the last election to the inflation heresies ofthe 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Democrats. He will 
undoubtedly have the vote of all the inflation 
Democrats of the House, Mr. Kerr, on the 
other hand, is nota politician; but, what is 
far better, is a statesman of large views and 
on the currency question \s an out-and-out 
hard-money Democrat. His speech on the 
ist of July, 1874, when he was nominated 
as a candidate for Congress, is an un- 
qualified commitment against any further 
inflation of the eurrency and in favor of an 
early resumption of specie payment. The 
hard-money Democrats will, of course, try to 
elect him to the Speaker's chair. Now, it 
would bes sensible thing in the Republican 
members of the House, provided it shall be 
necessary to secure bis election, to vote for 
Mr. Kerr, rather than throw away their votes 
on a candidate of whose élection there is not 
the slightest prospect. Mr. Kerr, though s 
Demoerst, substantially represents the Repub- 
lican position on the most important issue be- 
fore the people, and, surely, Republicans 
ought to desire his election, rather than that 
of Mr. Randall. They have it in their power 
to make it e certainty, and they can gain noth- 
ing by omitting to improve the opportanity, 
and lose nothing by improving it, 








SEoRETARY Bristow and the United States 
Court at St. Louis are seriously disturbing the 
equanimity and composure of the Whisky 
Ring in that city. Joyce, ope of the convicted 
and sentenced conspirators, has already 
entered upon the luxuries of penitentiary life, 
The conviction of McDonald last week, the 
ex-supervisor of internal revenue, furnishes 
another candidate for the same luxury. The 
judge has postponed the sentence until after 
the trial of Avery, McKee, and Maguire, that 
he might the better understand the relative 
guilt of these conspirators and know what 
amount of penalty will best fit their several 
grades of guilt. The law, thanks to the bold- 
ness. and perseverance of Secretary Bristow, 
now has its hand upon the organizers and 
managers of the St. Louis Whisky Ring, and 
it is the manifest purpose of the Court to give 
them the full benefits of the law. The dis- 
tillers, when their turn comes, will be attended 
toin the same way. We have heard much 
within the past few years about reform in the 
Civil Service. The President has said many 
sensible things on the subject, and done some 
things not.as sensible. Yet nothing has been 
done that looks so emphatically in the direc- 
tion of reform as this prosecution of the 
Whisky Ring at St. Louis, that has already 


ras a 


“this effort the country is indebted to Secretary 
Bristow. He has taken hold of the Ring with 
’s bold and fearless hand. The people might 
do much worse than to make him the next 
President. ' 

Tas famous Tammany Hall Society of this 


‘| ‘city has existed for about three-quarters of a 


eentury, undera charter which empowered it 
to act as ap association of charity in affording 
‘relief to the indigent and distressed members 
of the said association, their widows and 
orphans, and others who may be found proper 
objects of their charity.” _Many honored 
pames have been connected with the Society, 
And yet, whatever may have been the original 
purpose of the association, or its acts of 
charity in its earlier history it has long siuce 
assomed the character of a political machine, 
for the purpose of controlling the elections of 
this city and of the state. It is the central 
throne of the Democratic power in the city 
and the state. Such a gross misuse of the 
charter ought.to work a forfeiture. Practi- 
cally, to-day, as well as for more than a quarter 
of a century, the Tammany Society is and has 
been an incorporated society living and acting 
for political purposes; and this is a sufficient 

why it should not exist under a charter. 
It is bigh time that the law granting the 
charter was swept from the statute-book of the 
state. A secret political society invested with 
corporate franchises is certainly am anomaly 
in ourrepublican system. - , 





Jupes WesTsRoox is of the opinion that 
Mr. Carman, who was the secretary of the 
Third Avenue Savings Bank, and who, on the 
motion of the trustees of the bank, was ap- 
pointed as the receiver of the assets of this 
collapsed institution, is not a fitting person to 
discharge the duties of the trust, and has hence 
granted an order for his removal and the ap- 
pointment of another receiver. The logic of 
theJudge is very conclusive. It being a con- 
ceded fact that the statement ofthe condition 
of the bank made on the ist of last January 
and sworn to by Mr. Carman is grossly false 
and practically fraudulent, then either Mr. 
Carman has been guilty of willful perjury or 
he lacked “the requisite mental qualifica- 
tions ’’ to understand the facts and state the 
truth. The Judge thinks that on either sup- 
position he should not be permitted to act as 
receiver. We think that it would be well, 
by a criminal indictment for perjury, to test 
the question before a jury whether Mr. Car 
man is really non compos mentis or an official 
villain, who ought to be sent to Sing Sing. 
There is no doubt that he is one or the other, 
What he swore to was not true at the time, 
and if he knew its falsity then Sing Sing is 
bis proper place. An outrageous fraud has 
been perpetrated upon depositors by false rep. 
resentations, and the official parties to this 
fraud, of whom Mr. Carman is one, ought to 
suffer for it. 


Tur Catholic Telegraph, in commenting on 
Prof. Proctor’s change of base, claims that 
evolution, in any but the most sweeping 
sense, is entirely compatible with the Catholic 
faith. It points out that St. Augustine taught 
the development of life from the inorganic; 
and that the Fathers were nearly all agreed 
that the creative days were vast periods, of 
which our days are only the faintest types. 
Even man, so far as be is an animal, may be 
safely viewed as a product of evolution. All 
these questions, the editor claims, belong to 
science, and not to religion. He insists only 
that the soul be reserved for an immediate act 
of the Creator.. The entire article is ably 
written and is a good sign coming from that 
qnarter end following in the path laid down 
for Catholics by Mr. Mivart. 


Tus Popular Sctence Monthly tor December 
conteins an article of admirable tone and 
temper by Prof. Tyndall, in reply to his Belfast 
critics. His method is very simple. He first 
names the cause of things, matter, and then 
draws the easy conclusion that matter is the 
cause Of all things. Whatever comes out, he 
conclades, must have been in; and, hence, we 
must determine the powers of matter by ob- 
serving what it does. For each new manifeste- 
tion of material possibilities we must enlarge 
the notion of matter, so as to take itin. In 
his “‘ Musings on the Matterhorn” he suggests 
that, if life and mind be the flower and ripe 
fruit of material working, any definition of 
matter which omits these elements must be 
incomplete. This is simply to fill the juggier’s 
hat beforehand with the desired material, in 
order to astonish and delight the audience by 
afterward bringing it out. The operation ts 
very simple and very unsatisfactory ; for an 
explanation which explains the product’ by 
assuming it in the cause, though entirely im- 
pregnable, throws no very brilliant light on 
the problem. Prof. 1 lays especial 
emphasis upon the fact that no passage is con- 
ceivable from the material conditions of con- 
sciousness, to the fact itself, and holds that 





robbed,the Government of millions. And for 


this is sufficient to vindicate him from the 
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p. 414, he had not declared that there is no war- 
rant for thinking that, if alotof molecules were 
taken first band from Nature and formed into 
a body, it would not he « living, thinking 
being. Tosay that s passage from the phys- 
ical to the mental is utterly unthinkable, and, 
nevertheless, to say that the physical does pass 
into the mental, seems hardly consistent. Any 
system can be made out and defended if oné 
tay reason without attending to * logical rup- 
tures.’’ Both the criticisms and the reply set- 
tle nothing. There is no just conception of 
philosophical method and no fixed definitions 
on either side. As long as the contest is car- 
ried op in this way the only result will bea 
Babel of contradictions, resembling nothing 
in the world so much as a confused chorus of 
“Katy did” and “ Katy didn’t.” 


Tue intimation by so careful and respectable 
a journel as The fall Mall Gazette that Egypt 
must before long pass under the protection 
of the English Government prepared the 
public of Europe for the official announce- 
ment since made of the startling fact that 
England had become the purchaser of a con- 
trolling interest in the Suez Canal, by taking 
the shares held by the Khedive, the coupons 
of which had been sold for nineteen years to 
come. If Louis Napoleon had been on ‘the 
French throne the purchase would not have 
been made; but France is not ina condition 
at present toenter upon a contest with her 
powerful neighbor. The bargain with the 
Khedive appears to have been an urgent 
necessity on his part to save him from the ne- 
cessity of repudiation which hag overtaken 
the Sultan of Turkey. The possession of the 
Suez Canal, which was so essential to the 
safety of England’s East Indian possessions, 
is not likely to cause any European disturb- 
ances. It is not likely that so importants 
step could have been taken without the con- 
sent of the other Great Powers, and the Canal 
will still be kept open for the commerce of 
the world; but it can never be used or closed 
to the detriment of England. The purchase 
of the Canal has yet to be approved by Parlia- 
ment ; but there is no doubt that the action of 
the ministry will be promptly confirmed. The 
peace of Europé is rather strengthened than 
endangered by this transaction between En- 
gland'end Egypt. 


Ir is not in New York City only that liquor 
is an important element in political elec- 
tions. The Quarterly Review, the organ of the 
Conservative party in England, having pro- 
posed in an article on intemperance to im- 
prison habitual drunkards until they were 
eured of their bad habits, The Saturday Re- 
view says: *‘These proposals may be good or 
bad; but it is strange to find them in a 
periodical devoted to the service of a minis- 
try which has been floated into power by 
beer. They are supported by beer; they win 
elections through beer and for beer.’’ All 
this is true, no doubt; but the difference 
Between England and New York is that, while 
there the Tories maintain their political power 
by the aid of publicans and brewers, but do 
not élect publicans to Parliament,-in New 
York the Democrats find it necessary to nom- 
inate the publicans for legislators, in order to 
secure their support and the votes of their 
customers. 


.... The Advance will bave it that the reading 
of the Bible as an opening service is not an 
act of worship. It is not praying, we admit. 
But it allows of no question that it is asa 
peculiar, sacred book that its reading is de- 
manded. Supposing, as The Advance quotes 
the apostle, the Bible is “‘ profitable for doc- 
trine,”’ etc.; the apostle is not an authority with 
Jews, and on that ground other writings, such 
as the editorials of The Advance, or Mr. 
Moody’s sermons, or Poor Richard's maxims, 
might take their turn. 


....Some freethinkers made themselves very 
merry over an alleged increase of insanity in 
England in connection with the Moody and 
Sankey meetings, Mr. M. D. Conway being 
especially happy in his remarks upon the sub- 
ject. Unfortunately, the recent reports from 
the asylums, fail to justify the assertion. It 
is too bad that so much wit should be lost, 
We suggest, in order to save it, that these 
jovial geutlemen should next try their hand 
on the cases of insanity which sin has occa- 
sioned. There isa field for mirth. 


....The National Congress of Venezuela 
has sent the following response to President 
Blanco’s message: “The Congress solemnly 
approves of your conduct in the struggle of 
the Government against the pretensions of 
Rome; and it. thanks you for not having 
allowed a foreign power to dishonor the sover- 
eignty of the country.” ich shows that 
ove may be # good Catholic and a good citizen 
‘at the same time. 5 Piss: 








....Dr. Thomas, a prominent Methodist 






to asmall country charge. One must con- 
elude, then, that loose theology is less danger- 
ous in the small pulpit than in the city eburch. 
Or do the authorities hope by judicious 
trimming to discourage thinking, while saving 
themselves from the odium of heresy-bunting ? 
....One or two notable adaptations of Scrip- 
ture‘have lately been proposed by our reverend, 
if not reverent, clergy. Dr. Talmage. dis- 
courses on Henry Wilson from the text which 
tells us that Pharaoh made Joseph “ to ride in 
the second chariot’’ ; and Dr. Deems, lately, 
gm an address at the opening of the Vanderbilt 
University, in Nashville; happily applied the 
words! of Peter: ‘Cornelius, thy prayer is 
answered.” 1 

-..-Mr. E. 8. Tobey, a very estimable and 
public-spiyited merchant of Boston, bas been 
appointed Commissioner of Indian Affairs, iv 
place of the Hon. E. P. Smith, Mr. Smith’s 
resignation was accep*ed with every assur- 
ance of the complete confidence felt in him by 
the President and the Secretary of the Interior, 
the latter of whom retains him in charge of 
the Indian Department of his own bureau. 


....A responsible and well-known clergyman 
writes us that he knows it to be true that, as 
stated in The Sun, Mr. Beecher, not long before 
his trial, presented five thousand dollars to 
the Yale Theological Seminary. We prefer to 
doubt the fact, even thongh it comes to us so 
well authenticated. 


..-.-Another column contains a Jaughable 
misprint. We say that the heathen friends of 
a notable Hindu convert are trying to make 
an “apostle” of him! It should be apostate, 
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MR. MOODY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Tus programme for the first week of the 
revival meetings was daily prayer-meeting at 
8a. m. inthe Broad-street Presbyterian church 
ang evening services in the Depot church at 
7 o’clock. The church was crowded on 
Monday morning at 7:45. A number of _re- 
quests for prayer were read, after which 
Bishop Simpson, of the M. E. Church, made 
the opening prayer. Mr. Moody read a par; 
of Matt. vii, beginning “‘Ask and it ‘shall be 
given unto you; seek and ye shall find; 
knock and it shall be opened unto you.” Mr. 
Moody spoke of those who are forever asking, 
but who never try to find out why their 
prayers are not answered, He said: 

‘‘We want knocking Christians, those who 
sball knock uotil answered. We waut.a few 
more knocking Christians in Philadelphia. 
We want to get just where Jacob did when the 

wrestled with him. I haye more ho 

of this méeting than I had of that in the 
Depot. Here’s where the work is going to be 
done. Our work is to be done by prayer.. We 
mustn’t forget that our power is by prayer, 
When we come to God, let us ask him for 
something. In these special me we 
should have special prayers. We sho ask 
God for something. I have often asked God 
to relieve me from prayeriess er. Some 

ple pray as some count a at: of beads. 
= ask God for something. God is ready. 
and anxious to bless Philadelphia as soon as 
we are ready toask him.’’ j 
The Depot church was filled in the evening 
half an hour before the opening of the exer- 
eises. Mr. Sankey read the parable.of the 
lost sheep and sang ‘‘ The Ninety and Nine.’* 
Mr, Moody read the account of the cleansing 
of the leper and of the healing of the palsied 
man; after which he announced as his text. 
«When he saw their faith he said unto him 
Man, thy sins are forgiven.” Upon this’ ‘he. 
preached a sermon on the power of simple. 
faith. “ ' 

The Tuesday’s meetings were not 80 crowded: 
as those of the previous days, owing.to the. 
stormy weather. ' At the morning meeting Mr.. 
Moody spoke of the necessity of Christians. 
being in earnest, in order to start the revival. 





commence, as I said yesterday, here with us, 
If I wanted to introduce one man to another,. 


Curist. Iam more anxious to make all Chris-. 
tians' here right than those outside. We are. 
the ones that are todothe work. If we are 
right, the outside world will come right."” At 
other times during the services Mr. Moody 
insisted upon the prayers being confined to 
Christians for the present. ‘Let us work for 
ourselves this week,” he said; “and next 
week we can launcti out and work for others.” 
He put aside the numerous requests for pray- 
ers, and declined to accede to the suggestion 
of-a clergyman present, who wanted the car- 
conductors made the objects of a special sup- 
plan for work, 





clergyman of Chicago, has lately been admon- 








work, saying: “If we are going to have any: 
real deep work herein Philadelphia it must. 


I would not do it with them standing a block: 
apart. Soit is with us; we must get nearer: 
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the opening prayer by Dr:-Cooper, Mr. Sankey 
fead the text “And when he sought fruit 
thereon be found nothing: but leaves.” This 
was followed by the hymn ‘ Nothing but 
Leaves.” Mr, Moody preached on the need of 
working. He addressed himself exclusively 
to churehmembers, and sought to destroy the 
potion that the Church of God is a place of 
rest. During the sermon he said: “If God on 
his throne should say to the angéls around 
him ‘There is one poor little boy in Philadel- 
phia who has no one to show him the way to 
Heaven. Ie. there one of you who will go and 
save him?’ there would not.be an angel ip 
Heaven in three minutes. And yet there are 
hundreds of thousands in this city going down 
the dark road to death, and the churches stand 
with folded arms, saying: ‘Lord, send some 
one else.””” The se1_non was followed by the 
hymn “ Work for the Night is Coming.’ An 
inquiry meeting was then held’ at the Arch-st. 
M. E. church, which was crowded. 

On Thursday morning the prayer-meeting 
was held at the Depot church, Mr. Moody 
read the 107th Psalm: O give thanks unto 
the Lord, for he ig good; for his mercy endur- 
eth forever,” etc. Mr. Moody spoke of the 
unity which was manifest in the meetings. 
We are further on than. we were five years 
ago. Then a map. would say to him: ‘*£ will 
take part; bat then you must understand Iam 
a Methodist.” Another. was a Presbyterian 
and another a Baptist. But now we do not 
think anything about denominations—there 
are no Episcopalians, no Presbyterians, When 
you have love one toward another we are re- 
signed to have these miserable sectarian walls 
proken down, Let us thank God for that. 
“ Behold how blessed it is for brethren to dwell 
together In unity.” The evening mecting 
was packed, as usual. Mr. Moody spoke on 
“ Praise,”” The reason why so many Christians 
are silent is that they have got into the world. 
The Israelites could notsing the song of Zion 
j: a strange land. Let us get in the spirit 
of praise. It would make this city trem- 
ble. All the working Christians are prais- 
ing Christians. You never beard the lark 
sing in its nest, It ts only when it is on 
the wing. Let the Christian get nestled down 
ina cushioned pew, and he does not feel like 
praise. A selfish man never praisesGod. When 
he gets outside of himself and gets to helping 
others he cannot help praising him. In the 
midst of his sermon a colored woman began 
screaming and praying in camp-meeting style; 
aod all over the hall people began to get upto 
see whence the disturbance proceeded. Mr. 
Moody stopped short and said: ‘‘ The ushers 
will take that person out of the room imme- 
diately. Let us all rise and sing ‘Rock of 
Ages.’” At a wave of his hand the congre- 
gation rose and instantly joined in the hymn. 
The shouts of the woman as she was taken 
out were, of course, drowned in the torrent of 
song. When two verses had been sung Mr. 
Moody waved his hand again, the audience 
resumed their seats, and, aftera few pleasant 
words about people having full liberty to 
shout “ amen”? on their way home, the preach- 
er resumed the thread of his discourse. 

On Friday morning Mr. Moody spoke on 
the payers of Christ. He emphasized éspe- 
cially the thought that the power of the church 
consists in prayer, What we need is more of 
ihe praying spirit, that all who come to thése 
meetings may be reached by the Spirit of God. 
Eyen those who are usable to’ get into the 
meetings are sometimes in that way led toa 
apirit of reflection. A man came to one of the 
services and found the door closed, and the 
words of Scripture rushed upon-bhis mind: 
“ And the door wagssbut.”” He said: ‘‘ Whatif 
the door. of Heaven should be shut!’ and was 
led to serious consideration, which resulted-in 
his conversion, The service of the evening 
wos, notwithstanding the storm, the Lest yet 
held. The rain decreased the attendance to 
thout 6,000; but a deeper interest than usual 
was manifest. After the opening service the 
congregation sang ‘‘ Work, for the Night is 
Coming,’? and Mr. Moody preached from the 
words “They that be wise shall shine as the 
fitmament, and that turn many to righteous- 
He said : 
“Very few can suaceed here; butin God's king- 
dom all can shine, and there is nothing wrong 
{un every man wanting to shine there. Many 
& man that has had a very shining reputation 
here for a short time has gone down in great 


*darkness, Men that the world calls great 


soon are forgotten, Those that make it their 


-gteat aim to shine here will most surely be 


disappointed. It is only the men that turn 
many to Christ that shall shine forever and 
ever, Why, this king who lived when Daniel 


was in Babylon, and Alexander, and the Cesars |. 
‘are all forgotten; while the women who broke 


the alabaster-box of ointment, and the widow 


“who cast in her two mites, all that she bad, 


inte the treasury, will. be remembered e¢ long 
astime lasts. We can all be used in working 
for Christ—the poor-as well as the rich, the 
Wise and the simple. Only let us each try and 
lead one soul to Christ during the coming 
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year, Surely that is the least any ons can 40, 
and’ what ® Blessed work would be accom- 


7” 


The morving meeting on Sunday was for 
Christian workers. Great care had been taken 
fn the distribution of tickets, so that only 
those whom Mr. Moody was specislly anxious 
to address should be present. When the serv- 
ice began there were about 8,500 people 
seated, aud more than one thousatd entered 
within the next ten ‘minutes, so that the 
building was nearly full. The congrega- 
tion sang ‘‘I love to tell the story,” and 
Mr. Moody announced that the subject 
on which he would speak was “Love 
and sympathy.’’ A great deal, he remarked, 
is said about faith, and a man who is unsound 
in faith {s driven out of the churches; but 
notbing is done with those who are unsound 
in cbarity. A.text in the Bible says: “Be 
... sound in faith, in charity, in patience,” 
Yet we hear very little about the two latter 
qualifications of a Christian, The great need 
of the Church is love. Ifwe loved more we 
should certainly ‘work. The only tree that 
can bring forth fruit acceptable to the Master 
is the tree of love. The services were closed 
by singing ‘‘Scatter seeds of kindness.” In 
the afternoon a meeting was held exclusively 
for womed, at which over 11,000 were present. 
Mr. Moody preached from the words “Ex- 
cept a man be born again, he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God.”” At the close of the ser- 
mon, which was one of the most forcible that 
Mr. Moody has preached, some 1,200 arose for 
prayers. The same sermon was repeated fh 
the evening, to a large audience of meno. The 
inquiry-meetings throughout the day were 
well attended. 
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PLYMOUTH CHURCH AFFAIRS. 


Deacon WiiuiaM F. West has followed the 
example of Mrs. Moulton and asked for a 
mutual council to consider his grievance in 
being summarily dropped from the member- 
ship of Plymouth Church. The reason given 
by him for absenting himself from the church 
is that the dropping of Mr. Tilton without 
considering the charges brought by Deacon 
West against bim was, in bis view, a “policy 
of silence inconsistent with the parity of the 
ministry acd the bonor ofthe church,’’ and 
that, therefore, he ‘‘cannot conscientiously 
consent to attend the services and sacraments 
of the church until a regular and tmpartial 
investigation of the charges against the char- 





acter of the pastor shall be made by a regu- 


larly constituted council,” 

Piymouth Church hag gratified all parties 
by giving tts consent to join in calling the 
mutual council asked for by Mrs. Moulton. 
In a long and able paper adopted by the 
charch, in reply to her request, the statements 
of Mrs: Moultod are met and the reasons 
given on which their action ia dropping her 
name is justified, The church says: 


“You bad as a witness, in a public trial, test- 
ified that you had never partaken of the Lord’s 
Supper, either in Plymouth Chureh or in any 
other church, since the year 1870; that you 
had but rarely attended Plymouth Church 
since that time; that when you did so it was 
only as @ fayor to other persons, and that you 
had never entered the since June, 
1874. You also.stated.that.you had never 
since 1870 attended any other church or place 
of worship. ee facts, i Bn ae taken 

ur own resen commit- 
ees Tyear a ease ot taeat abandonment Bot 
merely of conrection _ chureh, 
but of connection with all Christian 
churches, as itis easy to imagine. And these 
facts. remain undisputed by you up to tie 
present time. The personal observation of 
the committee themselves and of numerous 
other members of the church confirmed your 
statement as to your total absence from every 
form of meeting at Plymouth Church from 
June, 1874, to November, 1875.” 

That this, if the entire ease, would consti- 
tute a strong defense there can be no doubt. 
The testimony, however, was not that she 
“ rarely,” bat that she “occasionally ’’ had at- 
tended Plymouth Church. And, while she 
stated that she had gone to accompany friends, 
she did not state that she had attended on no 
other occasions, Tie reply continues: 

‘I. You say that you have not hed a ‘ proper 
‘You did not.ask for one ; yet youdid 
and patient and could have 


erefo al the facts before is which son 
re. 
sa willing to give. If further light steed 
to you necessary to ea ch to render 
9 Tees Mant pes withheld. ¥ 
benefit of 

given 
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- i You complate that you were not 
tb tor. as a that you refer 

e i we suppose that you 
to those contained in the ctatedset wade ta 
your own defense before the church. But 
the church = a still is As: the opinion = 
your accusa’ against the pastor, even.’ 
true, would have constituted no defense for 


om past. conduct. It certainly believed 
em to be uajust and untrue; but it could 


not inte’ e orderly course of proceeding 
under whi our past conduct was the sub- 
tof in tion in order to put you on 


rial for an offense coaimitted in the very 
midst of the investigation. If such a course 
Mg 9 eg would never énd. ° 
“IV. But if you complain because you were 
not arraigned on account of your previous 
testimony concerning the pastor of the 
church the answer is simple. So far as 
either the church or the committee knew, you 
bad never aay statement impugn- 
ing the purity of our pastor except while you 
were tes /a8 a witness in a court of 
justice, and, as we were there bound to 
assume, under compulsory process. The Com- 
mittee did not ok that they would be 
justified in calling you to account before the 
church for the untruth of your language in 
eourt; and in a case which might again come 
to trial, witb'you again appeari ny as a witness.’’ 
There are some points in thi¢ reply that 
would no doubt be met by Mrs. Moulton be- 
fore the council. If she did not ask fora 
‘tproper trial,” she did, however, protest 
agaivet being dropped without one. The * full 
and patient hearing” was the allowing sucha 
brief and basty communication as she was 
able to prepare since her notification the pre- 
vious afternoon. To say that she had thus the 
“benefit of every safeguard that could have 
been given by a formal trial” ‘is strong lan- 
guage. The explanation given by the church 
of its action in the case of Mrs. Moulton is 
likely to be jndged somewhat by its action in 
the case of Deacon West. 
to be disaffected, and was dropped precisely as 
she was ; butin his case there bad been no ab- 
senting himself from all religious ordinances, 
no charges made against the pastor, no “full 
and patient bearing,” and no opportunity for it. 


of members, there is no doubt that many 
churches have such a provision. itis intended, 


guilty of any flagrant offense nor to those who 
give an explanation of their absénce, but to 
meet the case of those whose lung and unex- 
plained absence does not permit the church to 
exercise its watch overthem. When a member 
is within reach of the church processes, and 
protests against his name being dropped, it is, 
as we understand it, incumbent on the church 
to take up those reasons and act upon them. 

As we have said, Plymouth Charch consents 
to join in calling a mutual council for advice on 
the following six points, which they take the 
liberty of making up for Mrs. Moulton: 

**E Whether you had or were entitled toa 
proper trial. 

be Whether you ought to have been ar- 
raigned for unjust charges against the pastor 
ofthis church, - 

“Til. Whether we had a right, in view of 
your confessed and proposed absence from the 
commansion of any chureh for five years, to 
drop your name under our long-established 


rule. 
“TV. Whether the excuses alleged by you 
tified your course or prevented us from 
olding that you bad abandoned your connec- 
tion with us. 
**V. Whether we considered these excuses. 
““VIL Whether we ought to have given you a 
recommendation to another church.”’ 
She will possibly desire a somewhat different 
wording of the points to be considered, and 
may wish to bring it more unequivocally within 
the domain of the council to consider the truth 
of her charges against Mr. Beecher. 


each party or to the churches in fellowship, 
But such advice would have very great weight. 

It is stated in Zhe Sun, a paper generally 
well informed, that measures have been taken 


ofthe names of ex-deacons Bell and Duncan. 


meeting and fn other ways. 


—————— 


vaseThe following isthe text of Dr. B.S, 
| Storrs’s. letter to the 
Brick ( New York, 


reasons why in 
judgment I should ‘secept it Save tee Fally 


at 
than three weeks. 





As to the rale of the church for the dropping 


however, we believe, to apply not to those 


Whether 
the two parties can agree on the case to be 
presented remains to be seen. In case of 
agreement, each party will select an equal 
number of churches to be represented, and 
_the result can only be in tbe form of adyice to 


by Plymouth Church looking to the dropping 


The latter answered the summons of the 
examining committee, told them that the 
reason of his absence was his conviction of the 
guilt of Mr, Beecher, dnd that if it was moved 
to drop bis name for that cause he should } 
make determined resistance, both in the church 
Further action 
was postponed till after the termination of the 
proceedings in reference to Mrs, Moulton. No 


action yet been taken by the charch in 
reply to West's demand for & mutaay 
council. : 





He was supposed |- 














presg nted d by. our, mit with a clearn oss 
and force to whic oe hm sala have been 


added, ‘and I have given those reasons the 
nrost careful, cordial, and st e d 
tron. Iam fully sensible of the manifold 
attractions.of that eminent post of Ciristian 
fnfuence and uséfulness, to which ‘you have 
done me‘the honor to fnvite me. Your pulpit 
bad already a historical fame whea Dr. Spring, 
in bis young manbood,hecame your pastor. 
How largely his long and fruitful ministry 
added to its renown the country knows. One 
could not bereafter stand fn ‘it, 1 am sure, 
without being quicketied in évery power for 
the work of the ministry. Your memorable 
t—not dead, but vital—would urge bim with 
cessant motive to the faithful discipline and 
use.of his forces, that he might with God’s 
help advance the supreme and immortal cause 
to which abilities so signal have before been 


ted. 

**I recognize fally, too, the rare opportunity 
presented by your ¢all for fresh Christian 
work, ina field wholly new, yet not far removed 
from that to which I shali always be bound by 
many tenacious and tender ties; with the 
welcome, assured from the outset, of many 
friends already made; with the cordial co- 
operation of brethren in the ministry whom I 
have long honored; with the aid of man 
collateral institutions, of libraries, ete., whic 
Ishould value, and with the chance of reacb- 
ing more directly influential minds from all 
parts of the country, the opportanity for 
which is certainly greater in New York than 
elsewhere. Nor have [ the slightest doubt, 
after the frank and sufficient conference which 
I have had with the officers of your church, 
that, if I were to become your pastor, f should 
find myself working in entire harmony with 
them and with youin the common effort to 
make the Brick Church a delightful and benefi- 
cent Chrietian home to. those worshiping in it 
and a distributing center of rich and salutary 

‘elical influence to the great community 
grouped around it. 

“ the ment is ali before me 
and nothing further iS needed on your part to 
expand or enforce it. But, upon the other 
hand, the arguments which oppose my accept- 
ance of your call, and which urge my con- 
tinnance in the position that I have long and 
papens occupied, after the most careful 
an 
a 





deliberate scrutiny I can give them 

ppear to me too strong to be resisted ; of 
a character and a force to be controlling over 
my action. Imeed not recite these in detail. 
Perhaps they would not appear to you as valid 
and constraining as'they seem to me, But the 
pressure of them upon my own mind increases 
with the reflection that I give to the subject. 
It is, on the whole, so continuing and impera- 
tive that [ cannot but accept the conclusion to 
which they lead. After waiting patiently for 
all the light which I could get from many 
sides, and after seeking earnestly for the silent 
inward guidance of the Master, my conviction 
is sttong that I ought to decline; as [now do 
decline, your very impressive and persuasive 
invitation. But, dear friendsin Cbrist, I see 
before your venerable, liberal, and energetic 
church, ander the leadership of some one else, 
a grand career of usefulness and prosperity, in 
the expectation of which I most unfeignedly 
rejoice with you, and in which you will haye 
the completest sympathy of all who remember 
how focal to the country is that crest of New 
York on whied you are placed. Every one 
who believes in the Gospel as a divine message 
of mere to the world and who desires its 
wide and effective proclamation in the earth 
must earnestly pray for your ever-increasing 
Christian power. Assu¢edly I shall, and I beg 
you to. feel, .what certainly is true, that, 
though I do. not feel at liberty to accept your 
invitation, almost no other call to any position 
known ‘to. me would- havé* occupied my 
thoughts so long as has this or would 30 
nearly have peerantes my judgment; and 
that, though I cannot become yofir pastor, [ 
shall be always faithfully your friesd and 
brother in Christ. R. 8. Storrs. 

“ BROOKLYN, Noveniber 20th,1875.” 


....A question of orthodoxy has lately been 
agitating a Canadian presbytery. The Rev. D. 
J. Macdonell, a Toronto pastor, In the course 
ofan éxpositton of the Epistle to the Romans 
was compelled to give his opinion on the ques- 
tion of eternal punishment. His position was 
one of doubt, inasmuch as that, while some 
passages seemed to him to teach the absolute 
eternity of the puvishment of the wicked, 
others appeared to imply that finally all would 
be restored to a state of holiness. A report of 
his sermon haviug been published in the news- 
papers, he was called to account by the pres- 
bytery, and frankly expressed before it his po- 
sition as one of doubt; and said, further, that 
be might have been in error in treating of a 
subject on which he had not yet been able to 
form. a. settied opinion.» He was very clear 
that the Confession of Faith of the Church 
was not an ideal one. He said: 

“T think most men will admit that, were we 

now for the first time framing a confession 
whic tobe the) test of office in the 
Chureli,; the result would be a document con- 
taining fewer propositions than the West- 
minster Confession and; leaving more room 
for difference of opinion. The tendency.of 
Christian thought nowadays is to regard fewer 
and fewer articles as essential, and so to make 
it’ possible to embrace within one Church 
a larger body of believing men. Most men 
will likewise admit that the Church has 
the right to reviseeand amend her Con- 
fession. from time to time. It might have 
been better for the Presbyterian Church had 
there a periodical revision and curtailing 
of the Confession.” 
The.presbytery decided to allow Mr. Macdon- 
nell further time to settle his opinions or this 
subject, and to require him as soon as the last 
regular meééting “before the next General As. 
sembly to reportas tu his agreement with the 
teaching of the Confession. 


...- The pewrent System is one not greatly 


















as they would be to a concert—on the payment 
of twenty-five cents at the door. The system 
is lately making some discussion in the En- 
giish papers and has called out a sharp re- 
buke. A writer in The Christian World thus 
tells his story: 

“ We arrived at the ‘about half- 
past ten o’clock, ont being paaaittes at the 
gate, yment shilling each, 
foto’ different pews ia the fret gallery. “sy 
and by @ lady came inte the pew where one 
my friends sat, and, without asking him to-re- 
pe Ee ete one yas ge a ticket. , My 


tankind. On hearing what bad passed in the 
pew behind me, I began to feel the i 

of my own position, which was speedily 

fied. Two ladies, accompanied by a gentle 
man, came into the pew I occupied, for whom 
lat once mede way. And, as there was 
ample sitting-room, I felt disposed to remain 
but was given to understand by one of the 
ladies that I could not be accommodated. A 


other pew, declaring thet they had paid their 
ae for their seat, and would not be put 
out of it.” ; * 


....A startling statement was lately made in 
The Presbyterian to the effect that the Foreign 
Mission Board was in debt to the amount of 
$226,000. Such a debt would be unparalleled 
and fatal. The fact is that at just this season 
of the year our mission boards haye not 
received their winter financial harvest; but, on 
the strength of a reasonable assurance of it, 
bave already made their appropriations, and, 
as usual, sent out large bills. of exchange, 
which have not yet been drawn upon: Itie 
hardly accurate to call this anticipation’ of 
receiptsa debt. The finance committee has 
prepared a statement, from which we learn 
that the appropriations made for the year 
are $550,477, which includes a debt of 
$38,000, and which, allowing for that debt, is 
$17,000 more-than was appropriated last year. 
To meet this appropriation there was received 
during the first six months $98,389—very near- 
ly $7,000 more than last year, and leaving 
$453,088 to be raised during the last six months 
of the fiseal year—nearly $89,000 more than 
was raised last year. The receipts must be 
$75,516 per month to avoid a debt; or, consid. 
ering that only $25,000 were received in Novem- 
ber, over $85,000 per month for the ensuing 
five months.. If the receipts shall only equal 
those of last year a debt of nearly $90,000 will 
stare the Board in the face. Contributing 
friends and churches should take these facts 


into consideration and make their gifts as lib- 
eral as possible. ; 


....The Episcopalians here in New York 
lose one of their most active rectors by the 
departure of Dr. Hugh Miller Thompson, of 
Christ Church, for New Orleans. Several 
meetings bave been beld to induce Dr. Thomp- 
eon to reconsider his action; but his resigna- 
tion was finally accepted last week. Though 
nearly a thousand miles from’ New York, Mr. 

¢Thompson will continue to be the principal 
writing editor of The Church Journal, of this 
city, Mr. Godkin has been trying with some 
success the riment of editing The 

trom Cambridge ; but New Orleans oe 
like Boston or Cambridge, an accessible rural 
suburb of the metropolis. 


....A reception was given Rev. Dr. Storrs 
last week by the members of the Church of 
the Pilgrims, to congratulate him on his recent 
decision to remain in Brooklyn. Prominent 
clergymen from New York and Brooklyn and 
distinguished laymen from all denominations 
gave a representative character to the recep- 
tion. Exquisite music, a fine display of 
flowers, and a substantial collation added to 
the pleasure of the evening. On the wall in 
evergreens were the figures 1846—1875, show- 
ing that Dr. Storrs bas been pastor of the 
church for twenty-nine years. This is the 
longest pastorate of any in Brooklyn, 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known i Sar Coe’s Cough 
palsam. for Coughs, ids, Croup,. and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried t friend 
and always proves true. 








SanaToca SPRINGS In WINTER.—Reasons 
for Going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial Institute 
in Winter, with circular describing its - 
ish, Russian, and other Baths, Electrical Ap- 
pliances, izer, ete., will be senton ap- 
plication. ervous, Lung, Female, and 
other chronic disesses.» specialty. 


If you are rapidly rubbed with D. 
veri Maciens Paty Bermagron, you wil 
bage and ether pleuriis pains. 
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debating the question of pricés in dry 
goods. They Ro to the most popular store 
in the neighborhood, and fail there to Jearn 
for a certainty whether fair prices are 
charged or not. Other thousands are not 
only seeking honest and fair prices, but 
they want also reliable information in 
regard to the styles*of goods most in 
demand. Now all such persons: should 
send a letter to the bighly respectable 
and reliable firm of M. Altman & Co., 
and ask for their new Fall Price-list. 
This enterprising and well-known dry- 
goods firm have taken"this method of. pop- 
ularizinug their business in every section-of 
the country. This Pricelist, containing 
twenty-four pages of closely-printed matter, 
gives a minute description ‘ef a $400,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and -Gents’ Fur- 
nishing Goods, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usually sold 
in first-class city houses. It -will be sent, 
free of cost, to any one sending address and 
postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers bow to order 
goods. The description it gives. of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and 
certain of giving satisfaction. This firm 
will give their best attention to the execu- 
tion of all orders, and they agree to refund 
the money in every case where the goods 
turn out different from their representations, 
The standing of the house is such that we 
cheerfally vouch for the truth of what they 
say. Address M. Autman & Co., corner 
6th Avenue and 19th -Sireet,,N. Y.—Eb. 
Inv. 
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HOLIDAY GAMES. 


Messrs. Mriton Brapizy, of Spring 
field, Mass., are well known all over the 
country as among the earliest and most 
extensive manufacturers of the popular 
game of Oroquet, Their business has 


rapidly extended, and they. are now 
constantly introducing to the public new 
games, which are calculated to please both 
old and young. Their latest. novelties are 
called“ Authors Improved ” (an illustrated 
edition), Centennalia, and Pitcb-a-Ring, 
etc. The portraits of ‘‘ Authors Improved” 
have been engraved with great care from 
the best authorities, and the beautiful 
water-proof cream enamel surface chal- 
lenges comparison, while the quality of 
the stock and artistic design on the backs 
complete a truly elegant edition of the 
most popular game ever published. Our 
readers will bear in mind the fact that this 
game stil] retains the peculiar patented 
features of ‘Authors Improved,” which 
bave rendered the game so popular and 
which can be introduced by no other 
publisher. , 

The game of Centennalia is based on 
the stirring events of the early “years of 
the past century, and the cards are illus- 
trated with twenty-two portraits of the 
patriots and several other emblematicay’ 
and historical engraviugs. Centennalia is 
published in a style uniform. with the 
Illustrated Edition of Authors. Improved, 
abovementioned, and each game is offered 
at the same price as the former ediuon of 
Authors Improved. 

Pitch-a-Riog is a new and very fascinat- 
ing active game, as good for the p‘rlor as 
croquet is for the lawn. This is played by 
pitching boops, and the method of the 
game is far superior in interest to any other 
similar game ever invented. 

acne -aneemeneenmnemmeate 
“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 

ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
“Wringer, it’ Prémium ‘Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now vive away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
| $9, or « renewal of an old subscription (not 





‘twarfeare) 8 years, with $0; the regular 
‘pricect the Wringer being $3 \ 
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_ Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiviog a large number of ordersfrom 
the countty ii evéry diréction in Tespouse 
to. their announcements in our columns. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or digippointment. " ‘Thousands of’ our 
readers. want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. Ina 
our crowded advertising colunins they learn 
just where to find what they want We 
Ddelisve that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, a8 8 rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE In- 
DEPENDENT as a medium to communicate 
‘with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen. cases of dis- 
satisfaction:-in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers’ when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tu In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
& proper introduction and secure tbe most 
honorable and prompt attention. In many 
cases our merchants call on us to, inguire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
acriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed to 
us, provided explicit’ orders are given as 
to what is to ‘be done with it And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorilv executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hopetbat both parties will be 
benefited thereby, .Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 

—_—_—_———— EES 


“GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED 
SONGS,” 

AurHovesH the notice of reduction in 
price of THE INDEPENDENT, with Moody 
and Sankey’s *‘ Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Songs” as a premium to each person sending 
us $3.00 for a year’s subscription, was only 
published in issue of Oct. 28, we are pleased 
to state that orders for this popular book 


are fairly pouring in upon us, and that our 


friends in all parts of the country aresend- 
ing.us their names as new subscribers or 
renewing their old subscriptions and get- 
ting the ‘“*Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Songs” asa premium. We do not mean 
that there shall be any delay on our part, 
and expect to put the book in the hands of 
the subscriber just a8 soon after the order 


is received as is possible. 
—————— EES 


OUR CLUB LIST. 

Tuoss of our sybscribers who desire to 
subscribe for othéer pepers'or magazines in 
connection with Ta8 INDEPENDENT will 
do well. to examine our Club List, printed 
on another page. 

By subscribing through Tue IxpErEenD- 
ENT the cost will be lessened. 


Lapres’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices, Pat- 
ronize MiLLER.&,Co., 8 Union Square, 

RR 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 

J. & J, Siater, Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best. assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and. boys, at 
most moderate prices, 858 Broadway, twe 
doors below. 14th .sireet; and 1141 Broad- 








‘way, corner of 26th street. 
RR 
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for particulars to JNO. GARMOR 


until anexplicit order to stop it is received, 
If « subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 


upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you iiable toa fine, Thereare three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
‘expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you haye neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a month. If 
your paper does not stop promptl ythereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
* postal” at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Our subscribers will see, from our offer, 
on another page, that we have decided to 
send Tne INDEPENDENT hereafler postage 
free. All who bave paid in advance for 
more than three months, including postage, 
have been credited on our lists at the rate 
of three numbers for each year’s postage, 
See date of expiration on yellow label of 
this issue. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tne INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a yeat. The 
cover bas “ Tae INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. . They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: ’ 
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JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND 
FARMER. 


WE call the attent’on of our readers to 
the advertisement of this old‘and reliable 
Agriculturaland Grange paper, that appears 
in another column. It has been published 
in St. Louis for a great number of years 
and is the leading poper of its class in tbe 
Southwest, It is reliable and trustworthy, 


.and if anv of our friends desire to takes 


first-class Agricultural Journal they cannot 
do better than to take this one. 

The publishers are making their weekly 
report of the markets of St. Louis and other 
large cities'a prominent teature of the paper, 
and doubtless all will fin’! them authentic 
and relinble. Give the Journal of Agricul 
ture and Farmer a trial, and you will doubt 

-less be pleased and profited by it. 


New AND STRANGE —'Travelers and ree 
idents in malurious districts should inquire 
about HoLmAn’s FevER AND AGUE PAD. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


TO ay eal 


POMP att EXTRACT — We —No Stock 


Wa at aay laa 
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‘monia, Sone Diarrhea, 
we of action Is ry: de and Ue 
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without it. 
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is a » Seytish. Portable Little ‘Time Roeper, im. dec- 








=— etal case, and is an articl excel- 
ince, t pleases everybody. Will sell ev. here 

Pro Ra ale delivered the, tnine fof boa 
receipt of Two Dollars dees 


A 8 JBROME No. % Dey Street, New York, 


HAIR DYE. 


yt EBRATED HAIR DYB bent 
Hair by orld. wn ‘inventor has used did 
ona Se pd me ea | pense Sete’ 
perfect 


i Ss Rae ae 
ULCERS Wibuart MoS Sone ave 
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Kunkel’s Magio Hair Restorer. 


‘This Hair Restorer restores hair in ‘two or three 
applications to its natural color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair is restored 
wae ee em ne thane te > ree 
alr to the country on rscel 
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oe Kuislic 
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STATIONERY, fictvdes, ETC. 
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WM. R. GOULD; snécessor 
Worcsstgz, Mass. “Had tite coer 
games. 











wit a SIFUL 


ADORN ,TENGRAVINGS. 


THe bést Opportunity ever 
Poffered.. Send 14 cents for a 
ILLUSTRATED 


beautifully 
j CATALOGUE « of subjects. 
HOMES ree cxsrmcco, 


a9 and 41 Park Place, New York. 














Steel Engraving of 
CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 21 BROADWAY, New York. 














‘Address Me Ps PATTEM 4 OU., 103 William Street, New York. 





VISITING CARDS! 
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Th ir 
S ORAPUE , 
‘beg, leave to cali the attention of 


aAte Us 


BUYERS FROM | NEW. YORK. AND ALL | 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 
TO THEIR 
LARGE AND ATTRAOTIVE STOOK 
- 


TABLE AND FINE CUTLERY. 
3) FINE FANCY GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
SUITABLE FOR 


WEDDING 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


LONDON SILK UMBRELLAS. 
Toilet Articles 


FOREIGN PERFUMERY. 
NO. 6 MAIDEN LANE, 


“EW 
AUTOMATIC; 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S.° M. CO: 
invite the publicto inspect 
this marvel of Sewing Ma- 
chine mechanism ---un- 
questionably the greatest 
invention “in Sewing Ma- 
chines since their intro- 
duction. Completely revo- 
ltutionizes the art of ma- 
chine sewing. Visitorsare 


far Sowa 
Call and See. 





MAIN OFFICE: 


No. 658 BROADWAY (cor, Bond), New York. 
i BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES. 
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| ELEGANCE, Bion ick X, DURABILITY, BUPE- 


SUITABLE HOLIDAY PRE 





:| Van Dyke.& Downs, 


CABINET FURNITURE MAKERS, 


478, 475, 477 FIRST AVENUE, 


NEW YORK, 
-¢ail attention to the large advertisement of their 
im the Sept. %h, 16th, and 284 issues of THE LyDsE- | © 


























TEAS; eee AND GROCERIES, 


No 156 BOWERY, 
West Side, Fourth Door above Broome St., 
Would respectfully invite your attention to the following List of Prices. 


NEW TEAS, 


Young Myson Tea. 


Golong Tea. 
Good ‘Quality....0s..es005 $ .86 cts. per Pound. 
Fine 1, lo deead,- cose 48 
Extra Fine Quality....,.. 60 f 
Choice ane" s*« 6 “ 
Beat be or .88 ™ 
English Breakfast Tea. 
Good Quality............. $ .36 cts. per Ponad. 
Tue. sescenns onaen 48 
Extra Fine — Eeiwtee .60 “ 
ren ee EA .80 “ 
Uncolored Japan Tea. 
Fine Quality............. $ .60 cts. per Popiid. 
Extra Fine Quality Wee ttd .80 
Best doses 100 “ 


COPFHE: 





NEW YORK, 


goad Quality See enema $ < cts, per Pound. 
Eathe ag Quallty. ® ? 
Best Oy beapesee LOO “ 
Green. and Black Mixed Teas. 
Good Quality............ $ .36 cts. Pound. 
Fine « eo ae s Wn 
Extra Fine Quality ....... = > 


‘ Hyson and Imperial Teas. 
a Quality Free haastee 3. a ets. per Pound. 


cee eceeeeses 


Fi , 
Extra Fine Quality eenaae 76 ~ 
Best 83 My 


ROASTED AND GROUND EVERY MORNING. 


All Kinds of Refined Sugars at the Refiners’ Lowest Prices. 
Any orders which you may favor us with will be promptly attended to, and if any article sent does not 
prove satisfactory you can return it and receive your money again, asall the goods sold by us are warranted 


to give entire satisfaction. 


* 





ESTABLISHED 1863. 


FURS! 


F. BOOSS & 
9 BROADWAY, THROUGH TO 2 


FURS!1. 





— FULL AND Weis IT. DEPARTME OF FORS EDINGLY LOW_PRIC 
SEALSKIN SACQUES A SPECIALTY. 





N 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT: LEGANT MUFF. 
















Mitchell, Vance & Co., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTIC 
GAS FIXTURES 
CHURCHES; DWELLINGS,ETC. 
FINE CLOCKS AND BRONZES 


597 Broadway, New York. 





Real Bronzes. 


Particuiar attention ‘s requested to the unequaled 


CHOICE REAL BRONZES 


(of this season’s importation) 
AT THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


HENRY. COX &C0., 


Broadway, corner Fourth Street, 


THE LARGEST VARIETY in the CITY. 
TAXIDERIMST"S MANUAL, 
[ye 
a Syl pop, ca en 





y Taxidermist, 


FOR BARCAINS 


FURNITURE | 





, JASE. ALLEN GO0., © 


4 and wT CANAL STREET, |4 





WEATHER 


STRIPS, 


E. 5. & J, TORREY, 


16G FULTON STREET. 





GOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM 


The most complete system 
of physical exereise eve: 
devised for Honie Prac- 


Tne following Bre a few 
of the advantages derivec 
from the = ‘of the the Pocke' 
saae : It catls ink 

direct action all the Ee 
cles of the wu eect. par 
the body, and <i tho Ise 
which are ¢ 


liv: plain it may be used with the mos 

iniaeraao, = the use of th: 
op othe lid; is admirabl; 
ada to ioe ane xt and con eae 


desirable, To ladies an 
redaity thn the en ae will be found a the 
mend ce coding p Potsical exercise and an i those wn eno nave 


Ghidren te 6 overs 
ce et r dren ot to 


aft cuits "c 
an i Xo. 
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Parisian Cloaks, : 
Embroidered Overdresses, 
Promenade Suits, 
Ball and Reception Dresses, 
“ Costumes, 


made from the LATEST and MOST. DESIRABLE 
MATERIALS andin GREAT VARIETY.” 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE &CO., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


LACE GOODS 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


DUCHESSE and POINT LACE, 
BARBES, HANDKERCHIEFS, FLOUNCINGS, 
and TRIMMING LACES, 
BLACK THREAD LACE, 
PARASOL COVERS, 
FAN COVERS, 
BARBES, CAPES, FICHUS, 
GUIPURE and THREAD TRIMMING LACES, 
eto., etc. 
Which will be offered GREATLY BELOW the COST’ 
of IMPORTATION. 


ARNOLD.CONSTABLECO, 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 


4-A and Sheeting 
LINENS. 


DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS 
and NAPKINS, all sizes and qualities. 
PLAIN and FANCY HUCK TOWELS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
BLANKETS, 


FLANNELS, 
EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, 
COUNTERPANES, COMFORTABLES, Ero 


Large Assortment 
, vs AT LOW PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLEACO:: 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


Holiday Gifts. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & OO. are now offering 
a fine stock of 
PLAIN, INITIAL, EMBROIDERED, and COLORED 
BORDERED LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 
HANDKERCHIEFS, x 
DUCHESSE LACE TIES, 
FANCY DAMASSE GRENADINE FICHUS, 
VALENCIENNES LACE BARBES, 
BOWS, SETS, and CAPES, 
, EMBROIDERED SETS IN BOXES. 
Also 


4 LARGE LOT of HAMBURG BDGINGS, 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICB. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 
| 














Financial. 


THE FISCAL FUNCTION OF THE 
- GOVERNMENT. 


No government, however ecoromical, 
can be conducted without officers;:public 
buildings, and the various appliances neces- 
sary to run its machinery; and all this 
costs money. In order to get the money, 
it must tax the people, and then it must 
pay out the proceeds thereof to meet its 
current expenses. Its fiscal functions, then, 
consist in collecting revenue and paying it 
out for its own purposes. These things it 
must do. 

Let it, then, be observed that the Govern- 
ment cellects the largest revenue just 
when business is most active, and by 
consequence when the need fora circulat- 
ing medium is the greatest; and the small- 
est revenue when the reverse conditions 
exist, and, hence, when the demand for 
money for business purposes is least. Asa 
revenue collector and disburserof funds 
for its own expenses, it cannot avoid this 
result. .Money goes inio the Treasury as 
revenue and then goes out of it.in the form 
of disbursements; and in neither move- 
ment does the action of the Government 








| 





>the v of busi- 

rr ike vol 
ume of the circulating medium according 
to those wants. And the only way in 
which " thé’ Goveruaient) can “ te re- 
stilts that naturally arise from its purely 
fiscal functions is to become a banker, as 
well as a collector and disburser of revenue; 
lending money freely when its ‘collections 
from tbe people are largest: and their 
demand for itis greatest. Its function of 
collection and disbursement has no relation 
to their wants, “and can have none as a 
means of meeting them, unless the bank- 
ing function shall be added thereto; and 
this at once makes the Government a 
banker. 

No one who is not a lunatic on the sub- 
ject of finance will for a moment advocate 
the wisdom of turning the Treasury De- 
partment of the Government into a great 
Bational bank. Banking is a business, a 
trade, involving the investment and use of 
capital for the sake of profit; and all that 
the Government can judiciously have to do 
with itis simply to regulate its agencies 
by law. Muking loans, discounting com- 
mercial paper, buying bills of exchange, 
receiving deposits from customers, and 
paying checks drawn against them—these 
are normal operations of banking. Add 
to them the issue of a paper circulation 
redeemuble on demand in gold ‘and guaran- 
teed against failure of payment, and we 
bave the idea of a modern bank, that by 
its own discounts and payments works in 
harmony with the wants of business, ex- 
panding or contracting its operations unde* 
the general law of supply and demand. 

Manifestly, no goveroment can undertake 
this work without self-embarrassment and 
greatly complicating its Own duties. If 
not, then no government is the proper 
agency directly to furnish a paper circula- 
tion for general use among the people. 
The difficulty.is that it cannot circulate it 
s0 as to udjust its movements to their 
wants. Bankivg machinery is necessary 
for this purpose, and thisis wholly foreign 
to the ends for which governments exist. 
Those who talk co flippantly about having 
the Government supply all the paper 
circulation of the country cannot have 
well considered the full meaning of their 
own proposition. The Government can- 
not do it, and at the same time accommo- 
date the people half as well as they are 
accommodated by bank circulation, unless 
it shall itself become a banker. 


= cA 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Tus transactions of the New York 
Clearing House from October 1st,.1874, to 
October ist, 1875, amount to $24,273,848;- 
192.25, showing a daily average of $79,326, - 
801.28. Since its organization in 1858 the 
Clearing House has made exchanges be- 
oween the banks of this city to the amount 
of $438,200,331,519.64. These enormous 
transaclions have been settled between the 
banks, and by the banks between their 
customers, without the direct use of money 
except to a comparatively small extent. 
The principle is simply one of offsets, by 
which checks balance each Other with the 
exception of the difference in their amounts 
which is paidincash. The Clearing House 
is one of thé most wonderful financial 
contrivances of modern times. 


—The customs receipts of the Govern- 
ment. for the first four montbs of the 
current fiscal year amount to $55,406,322, 
against $59,633,605 for the corresponding 
months of the last fiscal year. The internal 
revenue receipts for the same period were 
$37,918,416, showing an increase of $2;167,- 
159 over the same months last year. The 
reduction of the public debt for the first 
four months of the year amounts to $10,- 
291,514, against $14,500,000 for. the whole 
of the previous fiscal year. 


—The statistics of sugar produciion and’ 


consumption show that the péople of the 
United States consume about one-quarter 
of the entire production of the world, 


jeaving the remaining three-quarters to be. 


absorbed by all the rest. of its inhabitants. 
Who will doubt that the Americaa people 
love sugar? 


—The revenue collected os we esti 
ment from the national banks since their | ur 
organization amounts to $64,980,376.46. 








the last fiscal year was ‘ef re =f i 
is exclusive of the tyxes paid by these 


banks for state and municipal purposes. 


MONEY MARKET. 


THe best evidence that could be desired 
of the soundness of thé financial condition, 
so far as Wall Street is involved, is afford- 
ed by the fact that not the slightest effect 
was produced in the market for stocks, 
money, or gold by the failure of three 
savings banks and one national bank. on 
One day last week. A much more trifling 
occurrence has often created a panic on 
the Stock Exchange and caused the rates 
on-call Joans'to be run up 2 to 8 per cent. 
The three suspended savimgs banks were 
all compgratively small concerns and all 
located on the Third Avenue; but their 
closing up by the bank superintendent will 
cause a feeling of distrust toward otbers, 
which may lead to some serious embarrass- 
ments, nnd already the president of an 
uptown savings bank has notified deposit- 
ors who wish to withdraw their funds that 
the legal 60-days’ notice will be required 
The well-established old institutions will 
berun down with depositors, rather than 
run upon. On one day last week a man 
was greatly disappointed who wisbed to 
make a deposit in one of the larger savings 
baoks by his money being declined. ~ 

Tbe Manufacturers’ and Builders’ Bank, 
which closed its doors on Friday, it is un- 
derstood will not only be able to pay the 
depositors in full, but have something over 
for the stockholders. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday shows 
a loss in the surplus reserve of $857,000, 
caused by a decrease of $950,000 in the 
legal tender, the increase in “specie being 
$550,500. The surplus reserve in excess of 
the required 25 per cent. is pow $9,349,000. 

The supply of money on call louns is stil) 
in excess of the demand; but the rates have 
been a shade higher during the week. On 
one day the rates were 4 to 5 per cent.; but 
at the close of the week they were down to 
3} to 4 percent. Discounts have not varied 
essentially. The prevailing rate is 7 per 
cent.; hut there are transactions both above 
and below this mark, according to the 
character of the paper. Some of the banks 
are buying paper through their brokers at 
8 to 10 per cent. 

An unexpectedly strong tone has per- 
vaded the stock market during the whole 
week, although the dealings have been on 
a very restricted scale. But somebody 
who has the disposition and the ability to 
keep up prices is actively at work, and, as 
Union Pacific shares take the lead in the 
upward movement, Jay Gould, of course, 
gets all the credit, and, doubtless, reaps a 








large share of the profits. The general 


condition of trade and the increasing busi, 
ness of the Western railroads are in them- 
selves sufficient reasons for a strong 
market in speculative securities. Western 
Union Telegraph varies but fraction in 
the quotation; but there is an industrious 
clique engaged in circulating damaging 
reports as to the future of this company, 
though. without. having apy other effect 
than that of preventing a rise. 

The prices of Government securities con. 
tinue strong, Dotwithstanding thatconsid- 
erable amounts have been sent here from 
Europe.during the week. In good railroad 
bonds. there is a very firm feeling. The 7 
per cent. consolidated bonds of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
have sold up to 122. These. bonds, it will 


be remembered, were put upon the’*market 


last January at par. The advance in the 


market value of these securities is. alto- |” 


gether unparalleled in railroad bonds 


They are regularly quoted on’ the London - 


Stock Exchange as ‘‘ Vanderbilts.” 

State bonds are generally dull, but with- 
out any change of importance. 

The war rumors, which created a small 
sensation among the gold speculators a 
‘short time since, have pow subsided. It is 
‘well undérstood that the’ President will not 


-recommend “the recognition of thé Cuban 


insurgents,.and. the. activity that has been 
noticed in the navy is not supposed to por- 
tend war. Gold, therefore, has steadily 
declined from 1143 to 1144, closing on Sut- 
urday at 114}, when the Treasury pro- 
gramme for next month was unknown. 















ceptible effect on the Street; but when the 
meaning of this suspension of Treastity 
sales of gold shall come to be understood 
as preparation toward specie payments in 
1878 there will probably be a feeling ‘that 
dear money is likely to be the rule here- 
after. 


QuoraTions OF THE oITy BANK. STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 277TH, 1875. 





Bid. 
AMDOLIOD.E55 . dh KE. He. EB... 82ST 
AmericadExchange............. 2. .116 
Chewiieal .........0.2 002.05 wes eee e600" 
CUR 6f.0T bs 09 BEN ss Big, Ags BOL 
COMTANID 6 556 o's: 0 wiciniss 003658000 0 585 122 
Corn Exchange. ...........eseee00-130 
First National.......:. chdaak Seinen +200 
Fourth National ..... sites 6 93 
Gallatin National.................- 1380 
CRE SLEEP ap Vere 
Importers’ and Tradera’y3......... 197 
Mercantile.........2..0.5 vee ins ogi 105 
MOCORIIIEE ic < 00:0 vein 0b Bae csuel esis 1233 
be fy PE eg Light Cgncny Mate | 
Rew Bosks cA ii ws oseee  ABLYQ 
Phemit. i s0002 veh %. OW BMI BE 100 
Ld, TAF . --84 
Shoe and Leather. .................150 
State of New York................-104 
Union PROC eeEEeH O eee eeees 141 
FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


U. 8. Government Bouds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, for immediate de- 
livery, in large or small amounts, to suit 
allc of investors and institutions; and 
all business connected with inves'ments in 
Goverament Bonds, transfers of. Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. FISK & HATCH. 


10 PER, CEN CENT AFT. 
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Brokers th Bis GAD 
$50 TO $10,000 


900 ott. PROFIT. 


“How to Do It,” a Book on Wall Street, sent free. 
MB & wa 
Bankers and Brokers? Wall Blsost, N.Y. 





A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


























December, 2; 1875.] 





, of Indiana, in a 

speech on the curreney “question, on the 
lat of July, 1874,. “before the ‘convention 
that bad Just nominater oe ‘as a repre: 
sentative in Congress, 

“* Human: experience ne not enabled 
any ‘person or authority to pon 
ex ra the exact relation that ought to 
exist for safety and convertibility between 
the papér and coin currencies of any coun- 
try. . L believe the true test to be the limit 
of @ country’s capacity, under wise and’ 
stringent laws, to maintain, the constant 
convertibility of its currencies. Any coun- 
try may be said to need and may advan- 
tageously use as much currency of all kinds 
as its authorized institutions canissue upon 
ample securities and keep convertible at all 
times into gold and silver. Our own 
experience in the past and the experience 
of the leading commercial nations for a 
hundred years furnish us no better or 
surer test. .The practical application of 
this priociple furnishes at once a test of 
amount and a meansof elasticity or prompt 
expansion to suit the demands of business.” 

It is difficult to see how in an equal 
space more or better sense could be ex- 
pressed.. The foundation principle we 
have in the general fact that a paper cur- 
rency, which can never be made anything 
but a form of credit, must be convertible at 
the option of the holder into the thing 
which it promises as the indispensable con- 
dition of circulating as its commerctal 
equivalent, Whether made a legal tender 
or not, or whether it be issued directly by 
® government or by a bank, it is the cur- 
rency of credit, a. promissory currency, 
and, as such, it pledges the faith of the 
issuer for its redemption in the specific 
thing and value which it designates.. The 
way and the.only way tomake the curren- 
cy commercially equal to the thing and the 
value stipulated is to‘make it redeemable’ 
thereby at the option of the holder. 

This one point. being. secured and main- 
tained, then the problem of amount ‘and 
adjustment to the wants of business will 
solve itself under natural Jaws, If banks 
issue the currency which we think the best 
system that hum:n ingenuity has ever yet 
devised,.then they can. issue nom re than 
the people will take and therefor ex- 
changesome kind of, property to be held by 
thé banks, and no more than the banks can 
redeem:as fastras:presented for paynient 
The people aré the best judges of their 
necessities, and if the banks exceed by their 
note issues their . capacity..of redemption 
théy at once become insolvent. 

Law ‘should ‘fequire the most ample 
security for the redemption of ‘paper cur- 
rency upon its. presentatio. for payment to 
the. party issutng it; and beyond this it 
need not and should not make the slightest | 
attempt to regulate its volume. It might 


as well undertake to regulate the amount | 


of wheat orcorn that shall be raised or 
the number of yards of cotton cloth that 
shall be manufactured in a given year. 
The question of volumé is ‘a question of 
business.) No volume is or can be excess- 
ive that is at all times convertible into. the 
thing promised. *This condition being 
supplied, the people will regulate the 
volume to suit their own wants. The 
banks can get out no more currency than 
the people will consent to receive, and they 
can keep out no more. than the people 
choose to retain and «use. The moment 
they: exceed this potnt their notés ‘conie” 
back to:them forpayment: : 
Convertibility, then, is the true test and 

the true limit of quantity. It is the self- 
regulating principlé ‘in respect to paper 
currency. The fundamental difficulty with 
the currency of this country at present is 
that this principle is totally wanting, and 
must be wanting until we get back to specie’ 
payment. The people have absolutely no 
control over the amount of this currency, 
betduse there is no redemption of it and 


no possibility..of i ; or decreasing 
its amount by their ‘action. Oon- 
gress is omnipotent on this question and 
the people are powerless, 


——$<—$<$———____ ‘ 
Tue lossts by fires in New Ragland ; 


during the past, month amount to Aaa Bure. 
1,738 ; 


as follows: ! 
st 






200 ; 


THE: atte Solana DENT. 


$76,840,119 in paper 
\ Searels esate 
2 mflifons more than ni 1874 
2 ins more than in 1873. 
£8 mlllone more then n 10. 
9 wofions more than fn 
91 ow more than fn 1868. 
a eso 
167 m ons more than in 1864. 
482 ‘more than in 1863. 
437 millions more than in 1862. 
an fn 1861. 


8 
Fi 
3 
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—The assessed coleniton of the taxable 
property of Philadelpbia, as. the basis for 
taxation next year, amounts’ to $595, 413,- 


next year is estimated at $14,526,765, be- 
sides $3,834,000 to pay the interest on the 


tota] of $18,860,765, against $82,423,231 as 
the cost of the local government of this 


Philadelphia is $2.82 on the hundred dol- 
lars. 


—The gold production of the world 


period of twenty-five years, amounted to 
$3,350,000,000. The quantity of silver 
produced in the sathe period was equal to 
$1,550,000,000 in value. The aggregate of 
the gold product was greater than the total 
production for the three hundred and fifty 
preceding years. The total production of 
gold and silver from. 1500 to 1878 is esti- 
mated at $14,325,000,000. 


—The following table shows the internal 
teyenue receipts of the Government for 
the last fiscal vear from sixteen states of 
the Union: 





Dress Sruxs,—Those who are accus- 
tomed to..rely upon Cheney Brothers’ 
colored gros-grains for fall and winter 
costumes will now find full linés of them 
at the leading retail dry-goods stores. 

The. favorite tints of seal-brown, navy- 
blue, cloth-green, plum, mode, etc., are in 
complete barmony with the heavy quality 
and-balf-luster of these silks and produce 
admirable effects in costumes made either 
} of silk alone or of silk and woolen goods 
combined. 

The goods are now so well known that 


their durability. Tried in all kinds of hard 
service, they are always satisfactory. The 
fabric does not cut nor do the colors fade, 
end the silks are constantly improving in 
all the characteristics which bave hereto- 
fore given them so high a reputation. 

oan other silks, many of them of inferior 


duesien, en are frequent 
a8 pry ne purchasers will do well 'o 
ask particularly for the Cheney Silks, and 
assure themselves by examination of the 
labels that they have the real ones. 


. 


AGREAT FALL 


IN PRICES. 


LE BOUTILMIER BROS. 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


Black Silks from $1 to $1.85 


that are Real Bargains. 


COLORED $ SILKS, 


Navy, Seal Brown, etc., 
' eater * SL to $1.26. . 





The Eitie Stock of Dress Goods, 


at baer ss than ‘Auction Prices. 





Eiem tee 


878. The cost of the city government for. 
city debt and the state tax. ..Tbis givesa. 


city for the coming year. The fax-rate in. 


from 1849 to the end of 1878, covering a. 


it ig wonecessary to assure the public of 


offered ° 











“KID CLOV CLOVES 
=r | HARRIS. “BROTHERS, 


877 Broadway, bet. {Sth & 1 9th Sts. 


RRIS’S SHAMLESS and HARRIS’S VICTORIA. 


GLOVES, for Gents, Ladies, Misses, and Chil- 
dren, in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 Buttons. 


Prices and Quality Unsurpassed. 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


MEARES, 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, 
WILL OFFER ALL THISWEEK 
Great Bargains and Specialties 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
Our Large and Magnificent Stock 
at a Great Reduction, to Make Room 
FOR HOLIDAY GOODS. 


Pan, UOTE A FEW SPECIALTIES. 
ent we have made 


our fine de prove Silks at helt 
pete, te low. 


Silks an ks and | ress J Goods. 





’ Stiks, in 
rempants of desirable aoee weeren Pe 
syandeome Colored 5 rein Bilks, $1.25, $1.38, 


of oats Sit d ne 


weenie a yard Toy mam 


Black and “Colored ‘Velvets. 


Few Poenct Velvets, ots, B., 98 2.55 Bat, 


oe aie: Vhs Pee 


ine French» oon Corsets, 500 


To Was 


e. itk 1.9; worth 
oper ek Anh A ae ladics can find special: 
ties in the most st desirable goods at greatly red 


Make nopurchases till you have.examined our 


Our 
Book and Price-List of our 
Entire Stock, containing over 
140 pages, sent free to any 
aed oy ine country on ap- 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Corner 6th Avenue and 19th st. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309,311, and 3113GrandSt.,W.Y. 
EXHIBITION 


of Novelties all over the Establishment. 


RAK SK OOURET ETS 

Still another lot of] 
e celebrated 
Crown Velvet, 


Co Sd $5 
Hd elsewhere 


|} 


BLACK SILK MANTILLA VELVETS, 


$8.75, $4.50, $5, $5.50, 98, 5.0, 150 up. BARGAINS. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


SPECIAL OFFERING. 


Cuinet’s Brand. 


et eM 
Round elt Hats and Bonnets. 


FABULOUS PRIC 





ih (oly $3 per yd. 











“Bete our Bore nt AN BIN Son 
Orders b Mail. 


parties residing at a 
cones sat wo havo ineren of Dar facilisis for oe 
and correctness in enables is to [promise 


quick dis, 
*¢ od Sbove guarantecd for ten days only. 


E-Ridley & Sons, 


11 Gt et, 


Illustrated Fashion } 





21 

















Unprecedent ed 


ie a ef 


REDUCTION. 
Rodgers & 
Orr Brothers, 


Nos. 183, 185, 187 Sth Ave., 
BETWEEN 191 AND 2%ru STS. 


SPECIAL REDUCTIONS in EVERY DEPART- 
MENT. EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS. 
LARGE and COMPLETE STOCK 10 select 
from. UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS in 
SUITS, CLOAKS, SHAWLS, SILKS, DRESS 
Goods, HOSIERY, NOTIONS, LINENS, and 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Special Red uctions. 
LADIES’ SUITS. 


RI PILN SUITS. 95.95, , 
3738. Norns of MATERIAL. 06, 08.08 

LADIES’ MERE SUITS in the NEW 
fates ot IMFO D, 13. 3.50, 813. 450. 917.50; 
ABOUT the CO ae the MATERIAL, 


LADIES’ CAMEL’S ATR ee at315, $1 
Wee Sh Conon te HT eeap ane ‘ 2%, 


SILK SUITS. 


SILK SUITS, 0, 
£k. tis each more. 988-50, 64 


MAGNIFICENT QUAL- 
SULTS. yt i 845, $55, $65; 


to $25 
D ‘MOURNING ‘OUTFITS A 


CLOAKS! CLOAKS! 


The LARGEST, RICHEST, and MOST COMPLETE 
ea of CLOAKS in this city at RUIN-~ 


o LADIES 8s SACQUES, 83, 3.25, $3.50 ; not the 
a Tks 4 GACQUES EU ELEC ERED 6 TRIMMED, 
w AVER CLOTH, 
Me eeat BELOW 1 kat (iii Haees "y 
SPECIAL AND UNPRECEDENTED. 
Ye tae BALANCE of & LARGE TM. 
B ” TRS RICH eer FRENC ‘ 


CH ¢ K oO 
ANS. in the NEWEST Bry rs, REAL NOV wes 
1S, ONLY $12, $15, $18 ; formerly $25, $23, and 


SHAWLS, SHAWLS. 
ICH SHAW Eg suite formert i, nie 
eae a Ay 0. S: 


73, #8 bry EXTRAOR- 
DINA RY 


Real Paisley pon 
Real Broche Shawls, 
Real Delhi Shawls. 


DRESS GOODS ! 
SILKS! SILKS! 


oe 250; Rs 


LADIES’ VERY 

ITY f-ROns Sti. 

"WEDDING A’ 

repr G A 
PECIALTY 


ES ft DRESS GOODS at 
Low BARGES MVER OFFERED in thiseiy. 
BLACK LUSTRENE SILK et, 45c., 

s8c.aie. , 


CK 7 
Peover week's’ i 


giRGaNT LUSTER HEAVY CODED and Satin 
FACE, at $1.30, 61.50, 81.753 worth fully 3 . 


Pieces COLORED SILK at $1. 
91°38. epee RICH. CO QUALITIES from Ann ee 


1 Case ALPACAPOPLIN 25c.; formerly 35c. 
1 Case MOHAIR ALPACA, Bie; formerly 50c- 


Oe ANS QUALITY’ 
TY-THREE per cent 


Case H ERP PLEN, in the NEW 
gic e Wie PEAY DESIR ADEN, 


Cases CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTHS, 20c., 25c.; 
formerty 40c., 50c. 


BLACK GOODS. 


50 Pieces CASHMERE, 40c., 50c., 60c. 
$5 Pieces Se wu Bh. BLM QUALITY, 
m auction 


NLY 7 
NO. 8Ne.; 


ExT a SERS AS DUCTION 
BLANKETS FROM AUCTION. 
$3,209) 34:50. 50; ABOUT THE COST OF 


FLANNELS FROM AUCTION. 
CANTON FLANNEL, 8c., 10c., 12c. 
WHITE WOVE FLANNEL, 20c., 25c., 30c. 


a tatice MEDICATED FLANNEL, for 

ONLY 37c. ; formerly @c. 
Yu ALL to OUR GREAT SPECIAL 

SA f 


‘LATEST NOVETIES. 


Sd $1.25. 





KNOWING we have SPECIAL INDUCE- 
pot aots TU © Pablic MUST APPRECIATE 
our ors EAK DOWN Hit PRICES. 
A ION MUST CONVINCE the 
most what WE WE ;_and b 


For ees Pie the 


Saree ts 
RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183, 185, {87 Eighth Ave., 
Between Nineteenth and and Twentieth Streets. 
N. Rael Sent Free “4 Sending 
the Address, .. 


pe money tai refunded, ggone 
SCALE of PisPECTION and 








































































THERE bas Sanam are a very quiet rat in all 
departments of Gusinéis dufing 
week, Thanksgiving Day, as 
ing nearly the whole week a eal obe 
sop, while the funeral of Vice-President 
Wilson, on Saturday, was the excuse for 
a general closing of thé ptiaéipal, Whole- 
sale dry-goeds houses, The season is too 
far advanced to warrant any’ revival of 
business before the close fi the year and 
a slow movement may be cotnted upon 
for the next six weeks, atleast. — 

The failure of so large a jobbing house 
as thatof Wallace & Co., in New Orleans, 
has naturally had’ the effect of creating an 
uneasy feeling in relation to other Southern 
houses. Messrs. Wallace & Co. say in their 
circuler, dated on the 20th inst., that their 
failure is the result of “the lack of con- 
fidence generally in commercial. circles, 
aggravated by the past years of trouble in 
New Orleans.” They give po bint as to, 
their condition, but promise @ report at 
as early aday as possible... Their Jiabili- 
ties are sxid to be about $750,000; butthe 
amoant of their available assets bas not 
been named. The failure is probably a 
bad one. 

There has been but a small trade during 
the week in domestic cottons and prices 
are generally.anchanged ; though there is a 
hardening tendency in certain descriptions 
of fabrics of which the market is compara- 
tively bare. 

The reduction of the wages of the 
operatives, to the extent of ten per cent., in 
the knitting mills at Amsterdam, in. this. 
state, has cansed a strike of some hundreds 
of employes, for which their employers will 
probably feel very grateful. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings areactually 
scarce in first hands and purchases are re- 
stricted by the limited supply. Prices are 
firm, and the indications are all favorable 
toan advance, forit is the general conviction 
that the market bastouched its lowest level, 
and there is a better inquiry for heavy 
fabrics. 

Bleached sheetings are in good supply 
in the hands of agents and the sales are 
on a limited scale at steady prices. 

Printing clotbs are in fair, demand, but 
the sales are not in large lots and prices 
are steadily maintained. 

Prints are in fair demand, buat buyers are 
very cautious in their selections and the 
principal transactions are for plaids. The 
new styles of madder prints produced by 
the new process of James Harley, of 
Lowell, and exhibited by Joy, Langdon & 
Co., are atfracting great attention by their 
beauty. The new process by which a dril- 
liant an@ fast creen is produced is likely 
to create something like @ revolution in 
American prints. 

Cotton flannels continue in good demand, 
but most of the transactions in these goods 
at present ‘are the distributions taking place 
in execution of former orders, 

Colored cottons are very quiet and the 
demand for tickings, cheviots, denims, and 
stripes is but small. The sales are merely 
to the extent required for the renewal ot 
assortments. 

In other departments of domestic cottons 
there is but little doing and ‘prices are 
generally unchanged. 

Hosiery is dull, but there is still a fair 
demand for cardigan jackets and fancy 
knit woolen goods. ' 

Woolen goods have been in less demand 
during the past week, but the clothiers are 
still making purchases toa moderate ex- 
tent. 

Cloths and overcoatings are selling about 
as actively as usual at this season of the 
year; but the low prices now ruling offer 
stroug inducements. to bhyers. 

Repellants and ladies’ cioakings are in 
limited demand and the sales are toa small 


extent, but prices are without essential 
change, 

Cassimeres are dull and the market for 
goods of this class is without any special 
movement. 

Fiannels and blankets are still selling in 
smal! lots to keep up assortments ; but the 
season is too. far advanced for anything 
like activity to be exp: cted in these goods. 

Foreign goods are slow of sale, and but 
for the offerings #t atiction, which ure still 
large, there would te nearly @ stagnant 
condition of affairs. xmong. the. im rs. 
There will vd be & ‘more tive 
demand for holiday goods next 
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(Between I%b and Wth streets). 
N. B.—The Trade supplied. 
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Brilliant Holiday Opening 
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Massachusetts. C...... 


MME. A. PALMER 


begs to inform her friends and eustomers that she 
has opened another store 

AT 787 BROADWAY, 
(Under the St. Dennis Hotel, near Eleventh Street), 
where will be on Exhibition a full and Complete As- 
sortment of all the latest Parisian and Berlin Styles 


of Autuma and Winter Cloaks and Suits in the most 
recherche varieties. 


Ladies’ own material made up in twelve hours 
notice, and a perfect it guaranteed by 


MME. A, PALMER, 


797 BROADWAY, 
Street. %2 Bowery, between Prince and Houston 
Fk oe bee da: pome new designs in suite 
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JAMES McCREERY & C8... 
SILRS? VELVE! TS! 
HOLIDAY REDUCTIONS. 


DARK-COLORED DRESS SILKS, 
$1.2 and $1.50, MARKED DOWN FROM $1.65 and $3 


Mantilla and Trimming Black Vel- 


(00t8 etvers, 
LECT “ASSOBAMENT®. AND/LOMW 








er 


Bis 























248 Grand St. near Bowery, lt Y., 


WILL OFFER THIS WEEK 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
Black, Colored, and Striped Sikls. 


‘AN of which are guaranteed 30 per cent. lower than 


LACK SILK 
Pt) very heavy black Gros Silk at $1. 


black de sil 
ments Cashmere de Lyons Silk, 


very black Cashmere Alexander 
Pr wort ad 


silk. REF, worth 2.97%. " - 
P, ‘quality: Bonnet Silk, st 8, worth 


45 Pr he Silk, at $2.59, worth 
COLORED SILKS. 
@ pieces Colored Silks, in all the new shades, at 
Pio) Pieces, excellont quality, tn all shades, at $1.50, 
5) pleces handsome GUINET SILK, at $2, worth 
we oe extra. quality BELLON SILK, at £2.50, 


STRIPED SILKS. 
200 pieces Italian and French STRIPED SILKS, a* 


e., worth $1.10. 
Welssed vars heavy STRIPED SILKS at $1, worth 


assets haan Wa SPU Tah 


Bg. SACQUES, SHAWLS, 


pues GSUbs teal skates, at 2e., 25c., 
ss G50bs! 


ped and Plain SILK POPLIN, at 37c., 

Maptsat Rie woot CASHMERES, 1 yards wide, 
BLACK SILKS (in every make). 

ee ooe quality Black ALPACA, at 2c., 3lc. 
aspect Black CASHMERE, 1% yards wide, at 40c., 


ee LARIES SUITS, 


at 


made, at 87, $9, $11, 


460-Im SUITS, less than half their value, at 
Stripea SUITS, at 
$45, $60, $75, $100, wa wn ro 


ange eo a 
with Fur and Silk Trimming, at $12, 


een 


IMERES, 
rs gee Nn sateen 


es, #255, and e 
WALLER 4 & McSORLEY., 
MS Grand Street, near Bowery, New York, 


DRESS CooDs, 
DRESS COODS. 


E. O'NEILL. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th sts., 
MIDDLE OF THE BLOOK. 


Owing to the large success that has attended our 
great sale of Dress Goods for the last four weeks, we 
have decided to continue the same inducements to 
our customers during the present month. We have 
purchased, within a few days, for cash, a few lots of 
the same goods which have proved so attractive and 
which cannot fail to give the utmost satisfaction, as 
they are fully 


20 per cent, Less than the Market Value, 


WE SHALL OPEN THIS WEEE. 
20 pieces of the GOLDEN FLEECE CASHMERES, 
from T5c. to $1.50 per yard. Warranted 10 to 15 cts. 
per yard less than their value. 
300 pieces MIXED CAMEL’S HAIR SUITINGS, 
tanging from 20c. to Ge. Very cheap. 
30 pleces ENGLISH SERGES, 2c.; worth 37e. 
Also BLACK’ ALPACAS for %c. up. 
SNOWFLAKES, KNICKERBOCKERS, 
ALL-W OOL BERGES, DIAGONALS, 
HENRIETTA CLOTHE, etc., 
IN ALL THE NEW COlORS. 


THE LARCEST STOCK OF DRESS 
COODS ON SIXTH AVENUE. 


IN LADIES’ SUITS 


we offer the Latest Novelties tn Styles and Material, 
and at prices to suit the most exacting. Also 
LADIES WRAPPERS, CORSETS, etc. 
LADIE® UNDERGARMENTS, in great variety. 
EXTRA BARGAINS IN 











HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 
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14th St. ‘and ¢ 6th J i 
joan tae 





"atte rea ae) | ae 
| HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 

Blankets, Fiannels, Damask<, Towels, Napkins, ete. 
A LARGE STOCK OF SHAWLS. 


attended, te 
per express, 





for Cents, Ladies, and Children, 
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All the New Colors im Striped and Solid-Colorea . 
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THE INDEPENDE NT. 
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O'Neil C0, 


g27 and 829 Sixth Avenue and 108 
West Twentiot® treet; ° on 


MONDAY, mis ABER ‘29th, 
AND 


THEIR IMMENSE STOCK 


MILLINERY GOODS 
AND SILK G00DS, 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. | 
TRIMMED HATS. 


: i BRS 


aK ELT HATS. 
det Bo best qe! Soite Fe ty ,Ne ember 2th. 
ine Seer qual in 
e ara ines 
a B ‘HBO ONS sn: all 


wen ch sential .%5; former! 
bineh Roman, al Iai 9.50" 4 tere sold for Bak 


BONNET RIBBONS 


ak, a : * °] Ti ee shedes. Se. 
a lie., ore 
ean —— ma. No bisek, af Meal silk, . 
ay silk. 
cute for Bonnet Trimmings. 


SILK VELVETS, |. 


ws leces Black Sk Velvet, at $1.50; red 

"i peces Bia Black met ey at ytd ; worth = 

© haved Velvet. from $1.50, $1.75, oe $2.24, $2.75, $3, 
$3.4, comprising sea! brown, navy blue, bottle green, 

prune, and all the new shades for dress cae” 


BANKRUPT STOCK 
FLOWERS AND BOD cae 


1) dezen Birds, at De; 
3.000 dozen Fancy ers, at worth Tho. to 


. —_ Merle Birds, $1.70; worth $6, 


FLOWERS. 


Montures and Roses, in Cardinal and Scarlet. 


eB LACE Goons_st, 

AGE TIES and BOWS, 
ah ich LACE, and VEI wer 

— and ot Horrid 


ie Figs 


EMBROIDERIE Ss. 
wo dozen eT og 


alii dones KID. GLO wn, $1 VE ee 


ranted. 2, 3,4, 5, and 6 Buttons in all shades. 





Call ang e aglow our - immense stock of MILLI- 
NERY, and SILK GOODS, which 
Se +P 


H. O'Neill & Co., 


$27 and 329 Sixth Ave. and 103 W. 20th St, 





The Parisial Flower C0, 


IMPORTERS, 
vite the attention of buyers to their stock of all 


“THE LATEST NOVELTIES” 
fh Rich rR bert SE B 
FOWAL, GAR GARNITORIS for tA 


3 





VASES AND B ret. . TROPT 
AS LLED WITH 
LEaF-PLANTS AND PERFUMED, BOUQ 


A SPECIALTY, 
To the Trade and Institutions a Eiberal Discount. 


The Parisian: Flower Company, 


9 RUE DE CLERY, PARIS; 
28 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Four doors west of University Place, New York. 


|, LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


ee 


ii JOHN R. TERRY, 


HATS 3 AND (ND. FURS 





eA Ab Saeed 


ee AY, 
17th and 18th Streets, Now York, 








1 7 fort oe 


2| Pacts Wil Toll! 
DOYLE & ADOLPHL 
eh | 
5O per cent. atengee 
ARR SERCO “ASO ER 

Cloaks, Shawls Silks, 
Dress Goods, Cloths; 

Fancy Goods, Hosiery, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 


And Housekeeping Dry Goods 
of Every Description. 


WE RECENTLY ANNOUNCED 


250 CASES DRESS GOODS, 











TWENTY-S 

Pere sae en tae ik Nee 
w we are 

OUT at th REMARKABLY LO PRICE of 


18 Cents Per Yard. : 
AT CLEARING SALE of 10 DOZEN 


KID GLOVES, 
at 25 Cents. per Pair. 


Dress: Goods, etc. 
LNB oes OF Him DuESH GOODE fo: EYE. 


S58 GOODS 


5,000 POPLIN ROBES at $5 ; worth $12. 
AN IMMENSE STOUK OF 


CLOAKS AND SUITS, 


i EER an ny tie 


Foi Kae 
EVER LEAR 


ave Ne one of 
CLOAKSand § I 


bna FURCHASERS ae 4 


_| Ble fey mA Y ieee erat 


OUR STOCK and ABN Pat 


#:| DOYLE & , ADOLPHI, 
267 and 269 Grand St. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


are offering a large and splendid collection of 


NEW CARPETINGS, | 
just landed, consisting of 
RICH AXM INSTER, AUBURSON, REAL 


INDIAN, PERSTAN. SMYRNA, BER. 
LIN, AND HOLLAND « 


CARPETS, 
a bright colorings and m a great omits 


FRENCH MOQQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
: ROYAL . WILTONS, 


BRUSSELS AND TAPESTRIES 
in novel shadings and at greatly reduced prices: 





A large assortment of 
_ AMERICAN ahaa tect BST 


1 naw one rem tterns, design 

ae z parlors, rs, din pe rorarion hal Pee and see 
with borders to match, for r durabi rability are war. 
cal sto ion ing invited t to a larce. 

terns.of th m best goalie, eases fr. 


Toglah ou Ch at Cloths, 





eavy JTree 


texas, and tn hy “ues 


CORTICINE, 


the new PATENT ony! COVERING, eure ees 
BANKS, OF Ate pig UL8,: RESDPAURAN and 
sT EAMSHIPS. f tis mare, noiseless, clean, joe 
a odorous, and ot great dura- 


made in plainand figured ae and< 
fully laid with appropriate borders inital 


649, 651, 655 BR BROADWAY. 


BROOK'S 


PRIZE MEDAL * 

















| No Exaggeration. | 


SPOOL LAs ; 


p= of this 
egant stock being for 
pee 
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December 2, 1875,] 
A SERMON BY MR. MOODY. 
NOVEMBER 220,187. 


“ WHEN be saw their faith he said.unto 
him, Man, thy sins are forgiven.”—Lauke v, 
20. ‘* When he saw their faith.” . Itdon’t 
say that the man that had the palsy, that 
was brought to Christ in this 5th chapter 
that I have read to.you in Luke. to-night— 
itdon’t say that the man bad any faith. 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke all give an 
account of this wondrous thing; but they 
don’t any of them record this fact, that 
the man that had the palsy had any faith, 
But the four men that brought him had 
faith. Now for a few moments would 
just like to call your atteotion to this 
wondrous thing. We see that we can 
simply by wanting to have faith bring our 
friends to Jesus ; but before 1 speak upon 
this text let me just give this account. We 
find that. Christ had been rejected at Naz- 
ereth. He had been castout. They would 
not have bim there. He had come down to 
Peter at Capernaum, and only a few days 
before this wondrous thing occurred we 
read that a leper was made whole. This 
leper did not have four friends to bring 
him upto Jesus. Like the manthat had 
the palsy, he bad no one to take bim to 
the feet of Jesus. And perhaps I am speak- 
ing to some one here to-night that has no 
praying mother, that has got no praying 
father, that bas got no neighbors to care 
for bis soul, It may be some in this 
hall tonight bas said: No one cares 
for my soul, No one ever spoke to 
me of my eternal welfare. If there 
be such an one, let me hold up for 
that one this poor leper a3. an example. 
Strive to get to the Master. . Tell it out to 
him. He will have compassion upon him- 
This man was full of leprosy. The law 
8aid he could not go near any one. He had 
faith, and believed the Son of God would 
cleanse him. So he came and said: ‘If 
Thou .wilt Thou canst make me clean.” 
He cries to the Lord. And the Lord, 
pleased to find faith in this man, says: ‘‘I 
will. Be thou clean,” Away went the 
jeprosy. I don’t know where it went to. 
He uever anwitagain. It was gone. Jut 
a. word, and it was gone; and bis fame 
spread all through Galilee. He went down 
to Judea, and into the city of Jerusalem. 
His star was just rising in the North, and 
these reports were spreading in the towns 
and villages—bow l-pers were cleansed, 
how the blind were cured, the lame made 
to walk, and how he was healing the men 
of disease. And the wise men ‘ame up 
from Jerusalem—not the wise men from 
the East, the wise men from the South. 
The, came up from the towns in Judea, 
from the towns in Galilee. They were 
there from Jerusalem. Nicodemus was 
among the people. . They bad come to look 
into this great phenomena. They did not 
come to see Jesus; but just to look into this 
thing that was raising so much commotion 
in the country and so much excitemept. 
They did not come to be blessed. That 
was not their object. They had come, too, 
out of curiosity. They were going to s:e 
what this thing meant. And there are a 
great many come to-day with the same 
spirit to the meetings. They don’t come to 
be blessed. They don’t come to get 
healed. They don’t come to have their 
sins forgiven. They come to reason 
out this work, end they are going to find out 
the secret of it, And they are going to see 
if this is not the work of man; if there is 
not something that they can just explain 
away, so as to get God out of it. It isthe 
most difficult thing we have to do to make 
men believe that God is saving souls and 
that God is in the man. We had a man 
while in London—he got out a little paper 
called the ‘*‘ Moody and Sankey Humbug.’ 
He used to have it to sell to the people com- 
ingintothemeeting. After he sold a great 
many thousend copies of that number, he 
wanted to get out another number. So he 
came into the meeting to get something to 
put into the paper; but the power of the 
Lord was present, It says here in this 
chapter that these Pharisees, Scribes, and 
Doctors were watching the words of 
Christ in that house in Capernaum. The 
power of the Lord was present to heal 
them. It don’t say they were healed. 
They did not come to be healed. If they 
hed, they would haye been healed, But 
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sometimes there is a prayer.of. faith going 
up to God from some one that brings down 
blessings. Ando this man came into that 
meeting. The power of the Lord was present 
to heal, and the-arrow of conviction went 
down deep iuto his heart, He wept out, 
not to write a paper; but to destroy his 
paper that he had written, and so tell what 
the Holy Ghost had done for him,. I hope 
there will some men be reached hereto-night 
in the same .way—some man that has 
come to reason out all this work, to 
see if they can get God out of this work. 
That is what men want—to get God 
out of the ways, ue it. appear ..as 
men’s work, and not God’s work, Why, 
there was a young man who come into-one 
of our inquiry-meeti gsin London. LItred 
to find out whatit was that brought. him 
there. LIasked him if there was anything 
in the sermon. Not at all. He did not 
know what I had preached about. Iasked 
him if it was in the hymn sung by Mr. 
Sankey. He, could not tell what Mr. 
Sankey sung, I asked him what brought 
him. He said: “I do not know; but I 
had no more than crossed the threshold 
when I felt an unusual power. I was so 
troubled I could not listen to anything said 
in the pulpit or anything sung.” The man 
wa3 trembling from head to foot, The 
power of the Lord was present, and that is 
what we want. Never mind the sermon, 
never mind the song, if we can get that 
heavenly power—that God may be known 
to be here and the power of the Holy 
Ghost. I tell you man cannot reason it 
out, and the quicker men learn that God is 
above reason the befter. These men were 
trying to do that, They were trying to 
reason out Christ. Now, they heard what 
the Saviour had done a little while before 
—not.only at the house in Capernaum, but 
elsewhere—and a neighbor comes in and 
says to the man that had. got the palsy: 
“There isa prophet here in Capernaum 
that can cure you. He has cured all‘man- 
ner of diseases. [ came in to offer my 
services. He is down at Simon Peter’s 
house.” Perhaps he had found out he was 
at that house, He says: “ He is down at 
the fisherman’s house... I will take you 
down.” And when he came to look at 
him he found he could not take bim 
down; for be had to be carried on his 
bed, and he could not do it. So 
be got a second man; and they could 
not do it. So they got a third, and a 
fourth. Four men. I don’t know what 
their names were. 1 have great admira- 
tion for these four men of Capernaum. 
They got a litter-bed and put the man on 
the litter. See these four men walking 
down through the streets of Capernaum. 
They did not stop to study it out; they 
moved on toward the hotge where Christ 
was. When they got there, they found a 
great crowd around the house—a great 
multitude, many hundred. They tried to 
have these Pharisees, these priests and 


they saw a poor, miserable beggar there, 
and they were not going to stand aside for 
& poor man with the palsy. They tried 
every way they could; but they could not 
get bim in. They could not get him in. 1 
am afraid, if it had been us, we would bave 
taken him away. These four men had 
faith. These men of faith felt if they could 
get bim to the feet of Jesus they would not 
have to carry him away. Tbe moment 
Christ sees him, he will not have to be re. 
moved. And theysay: If wecannot get him 
in through the door, we can let him down 
through the roof. There is faith overcom- 
ing these obstacles. I tell you, if we have 
faith and want our friends brought to 
Christ—if we have faith, we will leap over 
every chasm, over every mountain, dver 
every Obstacle, and strike out for him. We 
know he bas.ail power, almighty in Heaven 
aod on earth; and we should not, say, 
because this man is a great drunkar 
Christ ‘cannot save him. The Saviour 
could save the siuner on the cross, and he 
can save every drunkard in Philadelphia. 
Let us not limit the power of the Holy One 
of Israel. If there is a mother here that 
has got'a drunken son, bring him to Jesus 
and — —_ _, the Lord will honor 
y . ow ever got ou t 
ot I don’t know. it may te ‘tbat iw 
were side stairs, or it may be that the 
went to the next door and said to the 
neighbor: ‘Just lend us the use of your 
stairs. Webuvea sick man, and we want 
to lethim down to Christ. There is-such a 
multitude we cannot get him into the door,” 








scribes, stand aside and Jet them in; but” 


a 


And ma rey e use of those 
stairs, wie, salah $1 hea four 
men — se working. get a up 
the st ! it the t hi p all rig 
Avd wheh they got bie ui 6a) that”roof, 
how did they get-him-down? They got 
some ropes and fastened to each end of the 
bed, and then they went to pulling up the 
tiling. They @id not care anything about 
the tiling, .’ mom, le.rsge th a million of 
houses. As for Simon Peter, they knew 
he would not complain if the poor man got 
blest. I tell you, if we are willing to 
let Him work and work in his own 
way, some strange things will happen. 
Now we will go back. I think some 
men in Philadelphia would complain if 
that was to take place in regard to their 
houses; but..men’s souls are worth more 
than their whole building. Now they let 
him down. What astfangé thing! “Here 
comes a man right. down through the roof. 
They let him down to the feet of Jesus. 
It was a good place to en him,, You can- 
not bring a sinner to a better place. Right 
at the feet.of the Masier. And ‘‘ when he 
saw their faith”—I would like to have been 
there us he looked up to that opening in 
the roof, and he saw these four men bend- 
ing over, lowering the man—and when he 
saw these.men he said to the. man (mark 
his language): ‘‘Son, be of good cheer; thy 
sins are forgiven thee.” Imagine their 
astonishment at-his words. They did not 
think of that. I never knew one go to 
Christ who got more than that. They got 
more than they asked for. “They only 
wanted to have him healed of the palsy; 
but the Lord healed bis soul first,, That is 
of more importance than the body. ‘‘ Son, 
be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” Then they began to'reason: ‘This 
man forgives sins. What right bas that man 
to forgive sins?” .But. you know they did 
not speak out loud; but the Saviour could 
read men’s thoughts. And, young man, he 
can read yourthoughts. You need not speak, 
The Lord knows what you are thinking 
about. He knows the secret of every man’s 
heart. It is not necessary to tell Christ 
what is in your beart. The mien there 
were reasoning: Why, this is blasphemy. 
Who has got the right to forgive sins but 
God? Now Christ turned to them, read 
out their thoughts; and told’ them what 
they were thinking about. Now, sys he, 
to show that the Son of Man hath power 
to forgive sin, is it not a greater thing to 
say : Thy sins are forgiven than to tél! that 
man to rise up, take his bed, and walk? 
Now, that ye may. kaow that the Son of 
Man bath power on earth to forgive sins, 
I say unto Jom ee up, take your bed, and 
walk. And the man ye up at once, 
rolled up the old bed, and sprang up. 
Christ did not say, Go up through the roof ; 
the Pharisees May see you. But walk right 
out. They said: We saw strange things 
to-day. Itis a miracle. They never saw 
it before. They wanted something to 
reason at,’ They got it; they got more 
than they wanted to reason at. I tell you, 
when men get God they get something 
more than they can reason at. There is a 
great, mighty God. They don’t know him. 
‘lake up thy bed. and walks Look at him 
going down through the streets of Caper- 
naum. It says he glorified God. I don’t 
know how he did it; unless be went down 
and shouted hallelujab. They pertiaps 
called -hint a Methodist. He was not’ 
asbaned of owning his God. He talked of 
his God. There is a thought for us to 
carry out now. He went home. I 
can imagive the face of his mother 
as it lighted up. What does it mean? 
Are you perfectly well? Neyer better. 
The spirit of my youth has come back upon 
me. It iscleatly the work of God, and not 
man alone. It is for time and for eternity. 
Christ had forgiven him his sins. *‘Son, 
be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven 
thee. Rise up, take thy bed and walk.” 
The whole thing is done. Some people 
don’t believe in sudden conversions. How 
long did it take bim to forgive his sins or 
to heal bim of the palsy?. One word and 
itisdone, But thatis notall. Listen. I 
want to get it to-night before you. It is 
this: “ When be saw their faith.” What we 
want is to have the Obristians in Phila- 
delphia have faith. Now, if we can, let us 
bring every neighbor and every friend to 
Christ. Let us get some one to help us, if 
we cannot do it alone. Now; I do not 
know of any better way than to have a 
man come around and say: “I am anxious 
for you and want to have you become a 
Christian.” Talk faithfully and try to 
bring bim to the cross. The man may be 
very indifferent, and may not like it; but 
if before dinner a. second man goes to him 
on the same errand he will begin to open 
his eyes by noon, and he will say to him: 
self: ‘* What do these'men mean by com- | 
ing after me to bring me to Christ.” And 
if before he gets his tea a third -man 
comes—a third n with the same story— 
he will say: * do these three men 





to .,& fourth man comes, I guarantee 
ewittinetaiee touch.. If two men cannot 
bring hime. tue tee ). If three can’t, let's 
geta fourth. ‘That isthe lesson we want 


breaking heart 
have faith in God. When God sees your 





faith, he will say: Thy sins are forgiven. 


| You may say your son bas no faith, You 


een son, is aon infidel, Never mind, 
eat @ infidel. There is not an 
infidel. that God cannot convert, Let us 
pF ew the power of God; and if we 
work and have faith in God we sball 
nevér. fear, but look right straight up, and 
you will surely get your answer. God will 
alwa@ys.answer our prayers. Have we not 
monuments of his grace all around? Can 
we not see men that bave been saved in 
answer to prayer? Men that were perse- 
cuting the Charch, that have been saved 
in answer to prayer? I remember I went 
to a class-meeting in Nashville during the 
war, Just as I pronounced the benediction 
and closed the meeting, up came a great 
soldier, a man more than six feet high, 
trembling from head to foot. Putting his 
hand into bis pocket, he brought out a 
letter, and he says: “‘There’s a letter I re- 
ceived Inst night from ‘my sister. And she 
tells'me every night, as the sun goes down, 
she goes down on her knees to pray for 
me. The love of my sister has broken my 
heart. I can’t stand it. I have heen ina 
number of battles; I have stood before 
thecannon’s mouth; but,” hé says, “I can’t 
stand that sister’s prayer.” The Lord had 
seen her faith. The Lord had touched his 
heart. Down we wenton our knees. 
prayed with that man. I took my Bible and 
showed him the way of life; and at last 
the scales fell from his eyes. The man got 
up from his knees, and said: “ Thank God, 
my ‘sister’s prayers have been answered.” 
There was a man who did not believe in 
prayer; did not believe in the Bible. And he 
had 4 sister six hundred miles away and the 
Lord saw ter faith and answered the 
prayer. The Lord saved that brother. 
‘We had hundreds of such cases during the 
war—hundreds of such cases. Now we 
afe always to have that faith. From that 
alone comes success. It came to these four 
men when God saw their faith. Ob! that 
God would give us faith. That is what we 
all want now—a few bundreds of Cbris- 
tians in Philadelphia that have got faith 
and who believe in prayer—and the blessing 
will’ come, I want te tell you another 
thing that God did at another prayer- 
meeting. I told this simple story, and a 
young lieutenant rdse and said: ‘ That 
reminds me of the last letter I received 
from my motber Sbé told me iv thut letter 
that she wanted to have me converted and 
that she wis praving for my salvation, 
and that every morning, every noon, and 
every night che just devoted part of her 
time to praying for me. Well, I had 
always eaid thiat T would make a Christian 
some timeé;*but' I did not wantto become 
one now. Tie last letter she wrove me, 
she closed up the letter ‘by giving call on 
me to become a Christian, and the mement 
I got the letter then and there to:settle the 
question. Well, I said’to myself: ‘There is 
time enought yet.’ “But a few days after I 
got a message from home that that Sunday 
my mother had gone. And when I got 
that message my heart was broken and I 
fell unto my knees‘and- cried to my moth- 
er’s God. And,” says he, “ young men, I 
believe that God has’ answered that pray- 
er and that my mother’s God is my God 
now; that her Saviour is my Saviour. 
Although she did not live to'see her prayers 
answered, they hawe been answered at 
last’’ ‘The Lord saw her faith; and, al- 
though she died, her prayer was answered. 
And surely this should be our prayer, that 
wemay have faith, for God will answer 
the prayer of faith. What we want now, 
as Christians, is to have a vever-failing 
faith in God and a belief that he is the God 
of prayer. © Let us bave it to-night; and 
that he answers the prayer of those who 
bave faith. God will not disappoint us. 
He will seal our efforts and convert those 
we pray for aod bring them into his king- 
e healed this man when he saw 
their faith. Let God see our faith, and 
when he sees it he will do the sume for us. 
You all remember that centurion that came 
to bim and wanted to have him heal his 
sefyant. And when Jesus came near to bis 
house, out came the cénturion and wanted 
Jesus to Speak the word. Hesays: ‘‘I 
understand it, sir. [ baye men uncer me. 
l say to onego, and he gocth; and to an- 
other come, and he cometh. : Ail) you bave 
to.do.is to say the word,and it willbe done. } 
am bot worthy that yor should come under 
my roof.” And the Lord saw his faith and 
blessed: him, and he cid: “Go chy Way. 
As y..a bave.requested, so it shall be.” If 
you had fuith jike twat! He had faith. 
Ob! that we might have faith, so that 
when he sees our faith h2 might answer 
our praysts.~ Now, that c.nturi n had 
faith, and bis prayer was answered on 
account of his faith. . Now, the Bible is 
full. of. answers to the prayer of faith. 
Now, we need not be discouraged. Every 
one of us must get faith. If we havea part- 
icle: of faith God will answer our faith 
in. answer to prayer. [ remember | was 
going to a prayer-meeting, a number of 
years . @ lady came to me and 
said: ‘‘ Mr. Moody, 1 wish you would come 
down and see my .busband and talk to 
him.” She was weeping, and it. tonched 
my heart; and-I pro I wouid go. But 
when she came to give me the man’s name, 
I said : *‘ I cannot go to see him.” ‘‘ Why 
not?” ‘Why, he is a confirmed infidel. 
There is no use of my going. T cannot 





hold him in argument.” ‘' Well,” she 
says, "it ig not argument he wants, 








bad enough of at, You 
come and inviie him to Christ,’ end 
God may use you as an. instrument to 
lead him to the Savi ur. She plead with 
m° 80 earnestly that I went down., I went 
into ibe office where the infi el was, T 
went around behin th’ desk, in'rod ted 
myself, told bim my errand, When Itoda 
him, he laughed at me, a d said I came 
on a yery foolish errand. I told bim 
1 was anxious or bim, And I said, 
aitcr 2 while: “ Well, Judge, there is no 
use in my talking with you, I cannot meet 
you inargument, And he said: “I told you 
when you came that it was no use.” Then 
Iasked him jf he wou!d just grant me one 
favor. Said 1;:“I want you to do me one 
favor,” ‘* What isit?” ‘Itis that when 
you are converted. you wil) write. and let 
meknow,” “ Yes,” says pe, “I will do that, 
When I am converted, I will write and let 
you know,” said he, with a great deal of 
sarcasm, “I will do that,” Earnest prayer 
went up for him, not only. in Chicago 
prayer-meetings, but elsewhere. A year 
and a half after,I was back io the. same 
place. I was a guest of a friend; and .a 
servant came in and, said there was a map 
in the drawing-room who wanted to see 
me. I went into the drawing-room, and 
there was that judge. I had beard aout 

him before; but I wanted to bear it from 

his own lips.) “ When you were here last.1 
made you a promise that when 1 was cone 
verted I would let you know.” .“ have been 

converted.” I said; ‘‘{ wish you. would 

tell me all about it.” So be bezam: ‘‘One 
night my wite Lad gone out to. meeting, 

leaving me ulone, I was at home all alone 

—no one in the house. Allaione. Al. tne 

servants wer away. As l was sittin’ by 

the fire, I began to reason in this way: 

‘Suppo-e. my wile is righ’, Suppose theie 

is a Heaven and a Hell.’ The second 

thought came: ‘I. don’t believe theie 


is a Hell’ The next thought. was: 
‘You believe. there is a. God. that 
created you.” ‘Yes’ I gaid. ‘1 believe 


there is a God that. crented me.’ The 
pext thought was; You can «+k that God 
that created you—-you can ask him to 
teach you. You can pray to bim, and he 
can give you light’. ‘Iecun do that,’ Sol 
prayed as lsat by the fire— O God! terch 
me. O God! ‘each me,’ And the more J 
prayed the worse | telt. Jt began to get 
rather dark. My beart began to be beavy. 
1 thought my wife would notice something 
wrong with me. 1 got off to bed,and i 
retended to be asleep when she retired, 
Whea she came and knelt down. beside 
that bed I knew she was praying, for me. 
! had a great mind to ask her'to pray for 
my lost soul. 1 did not have the mral 
courage. 1 just kept still. Idid not tet 
her know I Was awake, That night I had 
to change my prayer, I had tw cry: +O 
God! take away this load. O God! take 
away this load. of guilt’ It grew darker. 
I did not believe in any atonement, any 
mediator in Jesus Christ. I was going to 
God right straight—to God the Creator, 
I would not bave anything to do with 
Christ. I got up, and seid I was not very 
well. I did not want any breakfast, I 
went off down to the office. On my way 
to the office, I cried; ‘O God! take away 
this load of guilt; takeaway this burden 
ot sin. - Some men came to see me on 
Dasiness. 1 tald them I was not very well, 
My clerks came. I dismisse! them. After 
I got every ove out, 1 clesed my office, 
shut the phat ty and locked the door. 
I fell on my and said: O 
God! for Christ’sauke tuke away this load 
of guilt.” All at once this great burden 
fell off, and I wondered if this thing waa 
what my wife had been praying for. 1 
wondered if it was not conversion, I 
thought | would go and ask the minister if 
1 was not converted, On my way a textof 
Scripturecame to my mind that my mother 
taught me: ‘When you pray believe in 
your heart that you receive what you ask 
for and you have it. Now I asked God to 
convert me, and now I am not going to ask 
some one it he bas. I believe it is conver- 
sion. 1 turned and went tome. I met:my 
wife in the hall. As I went in, I said to 
ber: ‘My dear, I have been converted. 
She looked at me in amazement and she 
turned pale. Isaid: *Itistrue I »have 
been converted.’ I went with ber into the 
drawing-room, and we knelt down by the 
sofa and erected a family altar.” And the 
old judge told me that tor twenty-one lon 
years bis wife had been praying for b 
conversion, and at last ber prayers were 
answered. Faith in prayer had “at last 
brought that'old infidel unto his’ ‘knees: 
Ob! wife, if there be an unconverted | 
husband, don’t rest at night!’ He may be 
in the moubtains of California, he may 
be beyond your reach. The great God 
cap reach him; and you can resch bim 
if you will pray and havefaith. May God 
give every Cbri tian io this building great 
faith let Us.look ri:bt up to ‘him, and 
let us a-k that we may see migtity blessings 
come to this city because we have faith. 
There is nothing on earth that pleases 
so much as faith, . Have we faith that : 
will dea great work in Phi ia’? 
Oh! may we'seo we have here t ree 


After praser by Mr. Moody and the sing- 
ing of the 117+ hymn, “My faith looks 
up to Thee,” the benediction was pro- 






SEX AND HALF-A-DOZEN. 
(AN ADAPTATION Fnow 4 FARLR oF VIEXNET.) 
BY LILLIE B, BARR. 

OncE 4 troop of sbouting boys 
In the fields were playing; 


Hard to tell amid such noise 
‘What each boy was saying. 


Hard to tell who won the game 
"Mid such wild disputing; 

Who was right and who to blame, 
Defending and confating. 


So at last they all had won, 
And all were in the right. 
Then—as men have ever done— 


The boys began to fight. 


Caps were lost and jackets torn ; 
And yet *twas hard to say 

If the boys that summer morn 
Were fighting or at play. 


And a etranger who had gazed 
On. the noisy riot, 

Half amused and half amazed, 
In a moment’s quiet 


Called aloud from ont bis place: 
‘Will some boy kind!y tell 
Where your savage little rice 
Are born end grow and dwell?’’ 


Then 8 1ad from out the band 
(Ob! merry was his eye) 

To his forehead raised his hand, 
And promptly made reply: 


“Bir, we honor with our birth 
A great and mighty city; 

Freest, bravest on the earth, 
Home of all that’s witty. 


® New York’s sons ! and proud to be 
Of the Yankee nation, 
Which, as you and all may see, 
Is greatest in creation.” 


Loud then rose a merry cheer, 
Every heart was stirred. 


Said the stranger : “Boys, just hear 
Me say one little word. 


“Fight as much as you think well, 
Throw dirt as you desire, 
Every fault be sure to tell, 
Call names until you tire. 


* For your elders cannot say 
One word of scorn or blame, 
Lest you should retort with : * Pray, 
Don’t you all do the same?’"’ 


a 


THANKSGIVING VERSUS GIVING 
OF THANKS. 


BY MARY J. CAPRON. 


Mr. Joun APppLeBEE walked leisurely 
down the cburch-steps, handed his wife 
into the phaeton, tossed in his namesake— 
& smal] nephew from the city—settled 
himself comfortably in the spare corner, 
and, gathering up the reins, started his 
spirited bays in the direction of the Apple- 
bee homestead, upon whose time-worn 
hearthstone the Thanksgiving holocaust 
wae still offered. 

“Forty-two thankful people out of a 
congregation of some fonr hundred!” he 
remarked, as the bays subsided from their 
first furious onset against time and space 
into a square, determined trot, ‘Clearly a 
waste of fuel on the part of both sexton 
and minister, People evidently prefer 
the Jewish proclamation: *Eat the fat 
and driok the @weet and send portions 
unto them for whom nothing is prepared.’” 
“There is your opportunity,” returned 
his wife, pointing to a aolit»ry pedestrian, 
upon whom they were rapidly gaining. 
**Miss Burke must be going to her 
brother's, and hus had no easy conveyance 
* prepated.’” 

“But our ‘portion’ fs certainly pre- 
occupied.” ~ 

‘*Ob! there’s plenty of room. I can 
take Johnnyin my lap and the seat is 
wide.” 

“Is bad getting out, the horses are so 
uneasy,” 

‘* What would you do ff you bad anote 
to collect?” And Mrs. Applebee quietly 
‘began her share of the arrangement, 
| This very practical way of looking at 
things was no new experience to Mr. Ap. 
plebee, and, witha good-natured shrug of 
| bis shoulder, he brongbt the phaeton to a 








THE! INDEPENDENT. 


female eforesald, who floundered into its 


depths with cheerful alacrity. The gentle- 
man followed, hitting ‘the ‘carfiage-top 
with bis hat aud Miss “Burke's ‘boniiet 
with his elbow in his efforts 6 » fasten 
himself permanently upon the smiail frian- 
gie of cushion left at bis disposal.” 
“Yes’m, a v-eery nice day,” gasped 
Miss Burke, in response to Mrs. Applebee's 
greeting, righting her bonnet with one hand 
and clutching at a small basket with tbe 
other. 

““You were at church, I believe,” con- 
tinued Mis. Applebee. 

** Yes ma’aw,” said Miss Burke, sitting 
very erect. 

**Ra'ber a thin bonse,” ventured Mr. 
Applebee, not to be outdone in efforts to 
pot the newcomer at ease. 

There was a long-drawn sigh, and then: 
‘As usual. Such asin end shame, after 
all our country’s been enjoying of bealth 
and prosperity, In this land of our fore- 
fathers, letting alone our own town, where, 
excepting the measles and whoopin’ 
cough, there’s been nothing prevailing, un- 
less "tis iniquity—there’s enough of that, 
tbe Lord knows; and how we can expect 
to have our blessings, such as they are, 
morning and evening, right along con- 
tinuous, with just forty-two solitary ind{- 
viduals—I counted ’em twice over—sitting 
and shivering in that great. empty meeting- 
house, the only witoesses to a thankful and 
contented spirit, is more than I know.” 
Miss Burke prused for !'reath, and Mr, 
Applebee remarked, parenthetically: 

“The ladies have their cares, I sup- 
pase.” 

** Perhaps it takes fonr women to turn 
and baste one turkey. There wasn’t a soul 
with Squire Hayes but his bro her-in-lnw. 
And Mrs. Lane, I suppose, left ber husband 
to look after their three grown-up girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hull managed to get there 
about sermon-time, what with her two 
maids and a hired man; and Mis’ Tuttle’s 
aunt dropped in half an hour later. Of 
course, Mr. and Mra. Tuttle couldn’t. both 
of them manage all the fixin’s. And there 
was that Carson pew! What would old 
Grandpa Curson have said? One forlorn 
man in it, and he none related. I studied 
much as half an hour who he could be, 
and I made out at last. H:+’s been here 
before, It’s the Deacon’s wife’s sister’s son 
by ber first husband. Only think of the 
Deacon’s letting a stranger bring bis tithes 
into the storehouse; and he looking over 
bis accounts, most likely. I noticed the 
store shutters a little ways open. And I 
met Brother Tumset taking his family out 
in their new ba-roosh. Dr. Carr, too. They 
were going to her mother’s, over in Herrin’- 
bone; but they might just as well gone to 
meeting first. The Pollocks were playing 
croquet; and the Burnhams, too, And 
there sat Mrs. Burnham at tbe window, as 
smiling as if nobody ever heard the procla- 
mation read of a Sunduy. They have 
company, I presume; but that don’t alter 
duty, to my mind. No wonder Simeon wes 
walking round the new factories with half 
a dozen more thankless men. There wasn’t 
one of the Warrens there. Nor the Swetts; 
and they must be at home, because the 
curtains were up, and I remembered "— 
“I don’t see what time you hid to be 
thankful,” remarked Muster Johnny, sub 
rosa, but. with sufficient emphasis to inter- 
rupt the speaker, 

“Don’t see what—who—badn’t ?” she 
queried, trying to look past Mr. Applebee 
and upsetting her basket, out of which 
rolled a ball of gray yarn, the owner 
grasping a balf-finished sock just in time 
to prevent its following suit, 

Mr. Applebee checked the bays, and, 
dropping his small namesake gently tothe 
ground, bade him follow up the thread of 
gray yarn to {ts source, which might or 
might not be a quarter of a mile bebind. 

Poor Johnny! it was slow work rolling 
in his prize, and he probably measured 
the delay by his appetite, 


a reckless. disregard of fleshly obstacles, 
‘*Folks go to church to be thankfal, the 
minister said; and I don’t see when you 
paritin” — 

‘+ We had a fine sermon. Very fortunate 
in’ Our pastor. Don’t you think so, Miss 
Burke ?” interposed Mr, Applebee, touch- 








nounced by the Rev. Wao. 0. Hendricks, 


stand-still, just against the portionless 


ibg the bays lightly with bis whip, which 


“Tsay |” he began, clambering In witb . 






tion on bonnet.and basket, 

** Y-es, very good. Rather long, though. 
Yow'ste"Mra, Noyes left ber turkey'in the 
oveivotbing ever keeps her at home; 
and she was 80 afraid Jerémiah would put 
on a lot of coal she just figetted the® 
whole time.” se LddAt ow 

“Then sbe ‘wa’d't “thankful, ‘efther,”’ 
chimed in Jobniy) Je, sticking to ‘his’ 
point with a stent metimes luckin 
in erators more fully fledzed. : 

“Don’t forget to stop at the Widow 
Bent’s,” snid Mrs. Applebee. suddenly, to 
Jobin, Senior, who remarked: “D. ar me, 
yes. That chicken-pie! [had quite forgot 
ten the ‘ portion’ under the sent.” 

A roind-faced lite woman came run- 
ning to the door, : 
“Tderlare! If it don’t beat all! The’ 
very thing 1 hankered after!” she ex: 
claimed, in a sunchiny tone, ‘“*T might 


have known, for there’s the song and ft” 
says: 


4 


“*It may not he my way, 
It may not be thy way, 
But vet in his own way 
The Lord will provide.’ 


You don’t know, you can’t gness,” and a 
bright teor rolled out of the sunshinveyes. 
**T supposed you were sick, not seéing 
you atechurch,” said Miss Burke, solemnly, 
* Dear mesuz! no. But | nevor was so 
thankful. I’ve hd a letter from Tom, and 
he’s com ng to dinner. Only think, he 
basn’t sternped foot ir the hoyse since 
father died and left me the old place— 
John’s being feeble, I supnose, Of course, 
we wasn’t to blime; but Tom 's quick, 
and someho w—all the brother Pve got, too 
Why, I can’t be thankful enough. Idié 
hate to lose my meeting; bnt, you see, 
Tom sent a turkey, and Mis’ Carr br uvht 
me some vegetables, and I’ve hed to fly 
round ev’ry minute, And then, not know- 
ine what time Tom might be alung, I 
conldn't lock up. of course” 
“Tom never goer to church, I believe,” 
interposed Miss Burke, 
“No, Tom doesn’t care much for such 
things”a little cloud dropped over the 
smiling face; “but who knows what the 
Lord may do, He's been so rood to me. 
I’ve been singing hymns all the morning;- 
and vow bere’s this pte. Yousee J hadn’t 
skursty anything mvself. There’s been 
so little vest-making this fall, and I couldn't 
bear, you know, to have Tom think”— 
“We musn’t keep Mrs. Bent sway from 
her oven. Something may burn,” said Mrs, 
Applehee, pulling Johnny Into’ position; 
which operation Miss Burke performed for 
her bonnet, and then broke out with: “TIT 
suppose she really feels thankful "— 
“TN bet you!” said Jobony, twisting 
around to get another glimpse. 
** And ber songs of praise were as much 
a thanksgiving as those in chnrch—perhaps 
more,” remarked Mrs. Applebee. 
“J didn’t enjoy the singing. Tt’s so 
provoking not to have the organ open. 
O.! Mr. Applebee, will you stop «a mo- 
ment? There’s Molly Candish, and T owe 
ber twenty-five cents. 1 shall enjov my 
dinner so much better.” And the bays 
pawed the ground while Miss Burke fum- 
bled for the bit of scrip, the same being in 
her purse, the purse in her pocket, and the 
pocket under Mr. Applehee, 
You have a long walk to church,” re- 
marked the latter to Molly, by way of 
filline up the pause. : 
“Usnally ridé with the Swette, don't’ 
you? And they don’t observe Thanks- 
giving, it seems,” snapped Miss Burke. 
* Mis’ Swert’s cookin’ a turkey for’ the 
Brewers, Mis’ Brewer's most gone with 
con&umption, an’ they wa'n’t goto’ to hav 
no Thanksgivin’ dinner. Six children, toof 
Poor little dears! Mis’ Swett heard of ft, 
an’ went right over. It's better" preachin’, 
the way she’s settin’ cut that table, Mr.” 
Swett hitched up to go to church, afore 


oldest girl, Works over to Millville, ni” 
they thought they couldn't afford it. Bat 
Mr, Swett said he’d drive right over. 
“There'd be empty cheers soon enough, 8, 


1 got wondrous pald this morning, Tbe 
hymns seemed on-commor nice, 80 kind of 
close to; an’ somehow it’s easier to be 








they knew what a-takin® Mis Brewer wis” 
in to hey Susy come home—that’s tha” 


says I to Betsey: The walk won't hurt me,” 
an’ it seems a leetle mote respectful to the 
Lord to go up to bis temple when we two. 
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thavkful righty 4m thes Lord’s house. 
‘Thankee; now Betsey can hev her coffee.” 

*** To do, justly and.love.mercy’! You 
and Mrs. Swett‘are keeping a real Thanks- 
giving, Miss Burke,” rymepighen aire. Apple 
bee, »8 they drove on, 

“Yes-m. “I try to do my duty.” Freyhined 
Miss Burke, complacently, ‘* And I count 
the Lord’s ordinances one, I think it’s a 
shame that only forty peuple” 

“Two of them wa’n’t thankful,” mut- 
tered Johnny, who. was bungrily ewallow: 
ing every word, 

“I'm afraid there were three, Johnny,” 
said Mr, Applebee, trying to smooth over 
what it seemed impossible to smother. 
“T must confess I went mostly to heer 
Mr. Payne’s political views, It’s plain, 
Miss Burke, all the thanks-giving wasn’t 
inside the church-walls; nor all that was 
inside real giving of thanks,” 

‘‘There are exceptions, of course, But, 
Mrs. Applebee, wasn’t you distressed about 
the state of things to-day ?” 

‘*T will confess to feeling considerable 
indignation, righteous or otherwise, til) 
these words occurred to me: ‘When ye 
will offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving unto 
the Lord, offer it at your own will.’” 

“Not have a day appointed? Mrs. 
Applebee, you can’t menn it!” 

‘*By no means. But Iam not to force 
people to observe it.” 

“TI don’t know. It grows worse and 
worse,” groaned the other. 

‘‘Remember the ‘seven thonsand left in 
Israel’ which bad ‘not bowed the knee to 
Baal” I trust many times that number 
were to-day offering somewhere a‘ willing 
sacr'fice,’” 

“Tr we knew "— 

“ Elijxb didn’t; but the Lord did.” 

“There’s seven times more who don’t 
think about the Lord at all.” 

“ Well, the Lord knows that too; and if 
I cerry my offering to the temple only to 
condemn these who bring a different one 
or noue at all, is there not danger of mak- 
ing ny Own sacrifice an abomination ?” 

‘* My wife was about making that remark 
when we picked you up, Miss Burke,” 
said Mr. Applebee, stopping at ber broth- 
ore Kate ind jumping out with a readiness 
pleasant to behold. 

‘“*T hope she doesn’t mean to sanction 
this neglect of public worship,” returned 
Miss Burke, severely, resuming ber basket 
and honnet after the shock of alighting. 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Applebee, 
smiling. ‘*Only I can’t see as we have 
anything to do about it—yes, I'am wrong. 
We are bits of the leaven which is yet to 
‘leaven the whole lump’; and by! making 
our bits the very best possible, my dear 
Miss Burke, we may help to fi!l scme of 
those empty pews before another year 
comes round.” 





OUR BILLY. 


BY MARCIA A. BAVAGE. 





My dear little happy heart, if you onlv 
knew our Billy, 1 am sure you would 
admire him just as much as we do; sol am 
goirg to tell you about him. He is a 
beautiful mocking-bird, brought us years 
ago by a dear friend, who knew how much 
we all loved birds and bird-songs in our 
home, He bas become @ great pet with 
the entive familv; and a more interesting 
and amusing pet it wonld be bard to find, 
unless it be some of the. little bright-eyed 
pets who now and then come to see him, 
ind are sure to-be delighted with bis funny 
Ways and his sweet songs, 

Billy’s first home was in the sunny 
South, perhaps among the glossy leaves 
«nd swect blossoms of a magnolia tree, or 
Perhaps fanned by soft gray mosg 
swinging from some lofty oak. But about 
this he has tever told uss indeed, I doubt 
whether he remembers anytbing about it 
timself, for while yet a wee bit of abird, 
100 young t> take mach notice of the world 
out him, he, with all his fellow-nestlings, 
was taken possession of by » little lad, 
who wished to secure one of the tribe as.a 
Present for some Northern friends. Though 
80 exrly deprived. of parental care, 1 do 
hot think Billy was eve? allowed to suffer. 
He was diligently fed and cared: for. till 
the time came for sending bim to bis North. 

‘™ home, When he reached us, though 
* fall-grown bird, he bad not yet 








‘THE INDEPEN DENT. 


| the art of feeding bimself, but bad 
to this" office ‘performed’ for ‘biti. 
Between birdie’s grecdiness and our inex- 
perierice, it was awkward business; but we 
hey Segond we-could, and it was not long 
be ore he began to reward us for our care 
by the sweetest of bird-sougs. Fa'nt little 
Pipings at first; but. his musical pow- 
ers developed rapidly, and in a few 
months “he ‘had’ betome the delight 
and admiration of all who heard bim, 
Like all of his tribe, Billy possessed won- 
derful and varied vocal powers. He war- 
bles like a robin, peeps like @ chicken, 
twitters like a Sparrow, crows like a young 
rooster; and whistles. like a boy. Now he 
seems trying-to pass himself off fora tree- 
toad, and now for a steam-whistle, going 
from one thing to another faster than you 
can. talk, even if you\are a ‘regular little 
chatter-box. Now be is warbling one of 
the sweetest of songs; but while you are 
listening with intensest delight he finishes 
off with the mew of a cat or some- 
thing equally absurd. It has been said 
that the mocking-bird is no beauty; but 
we consider our Billy very handsome. 
His glossy steel-colored coat, with its dainty 
white facings, is in perfect taste, and his 
ashen vest harmonizes perfectly with the 
fest of his suit. Nothing could be more 
elegant than his slenier form. He is the 
very embodiment of grace as he darts 
lightly from side to side of his cage, bis 
beautiful wings outspread and in a con- 
stant flutter, or as be stands with bead 
poised on one side, listening intently to 
some sound that attracts bim. 

Billy has a very decided character of bis 
own. He is extremely affectionate, loving 
dearly to be petted. He is fond of com- 
pany and likes to be noticed, really seeming 
to feel neglect. Often, when within bis 
reach, he hes given my dress a twitch with 
hisbill, as a reminder of his presence and a 
hint that he would like to receive a little 
attention. 
invariably sounds on seeing a cat or any 
other enemy. He soon learned thut this 
note always brought some one to his relief, 
and so the cunning fellow concluded to 
use it for the purpose of securing company. 
If left alone longer than he fancied, be 
would screech it out till some one came to 
see what was the matter. 

But alast. our Billy is too human to 
have all good traits and fo bad ones. He is 
jealous, as well as affectionate. Fora long 
time he seemed quite offended if any 
member of the family spoke to Beauty, the 
capary bird. When. sweet Baby Charles 
and Grandma, who hed beep Billy’s best 
friend, bestowed more of her attention upon 
Baby than upon birdie, the latter moped 
and sulked terrib‘y. 

One day in the early spring Billy’s cage 
was placed in an open doorway, that he 
might enjoy the warm, bright sunshine, 
Near by was a weeping willow, in whicha 
pair of robins had built their nest and were 
rearing their young. Soon Madame Robin 
espied Billy, and.her motherly heart was 
touched at the sight of a poor caged bird, 
unabie to dig worms and hunt bugs for him- 
self. She seemed very xnxious to do some- 
thing to relieve his sad fate. Round and 
round she flew, lighting firston one side the 
cage and then.on the o‘her. Finally she 
took a straight course to it with a long 
worm, which she probably considered a 
very dainty morsel, dangling from her bill. 
This she tried to utge upon Billy; but be, 
ungrateful fellow, refused to accept it, and 
that in the most ungracious manner, brist- 
ling up as if ready to fight his 
good. friend and scolding in most 
apmusical tones, But Madamé Robin was 
not to be easily dissuvded “fri her Be- 
nevolent designs, and so she tried again 
and again to persuade Billy | to accept some 
of her dalnties, But be persistently re. 
fused to do so, and meantime conceived 
such a dislike to the whole tribe of robins 
that fora long time be could not see.one 
without scolding and screeching at it in a 
most disagreeable manner. 

But Billy does not refuse to accept bugs, 
spidets, flies, and other such délicaties 
from the flogers of his friends, He eagerly 
snaps them up when presented. Some 
of us who hive never hod any especial 
affection for such creatures have come 
tow be on’ quite ‘faniifiar’ terms with 


them by picking. them up “for 


He has.a.note of alarm that be. 





Billy. If a grasshopper or cricket be 
given him, he dves not devour it at once, 
but first has | wi frolic "afb 0 
APSA NL es 

out of his reach, then catch ft; give it a 
shaking, and let it go aguin, only to be 


captured anew. 
Another performance thit Biny chydys 
most beartily is bathing. When the dish 


that be uses for this purpose is filled with 
fresh water, he hops about it, looking at it 
first from.one side, then from the other ; 
and finally in he plungés, throwing the 
water al) over himself.with wings and tell, 
This be does again and aguin, till he is 
thoroughly Grencbed; théd” springs, all 
dripping, to his perch, so dry himself 
Now keep at a safe distance, if you do not 
wish a-shower-bath,.fer Biilygets dry by 
shaking himself; and when he does this 
the water flies in all directions. 

Billy has beeu with us so long that he 
seems almost like oae of, the family; the 
house would hardly seem hike our house 
without bim. We think bim well worth 
all the care we give bimand hope he may 
live along time, to amuse us with bis pretty 
ways and cheer Ug. with his sweet songs. 


WEBER 
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struments, 
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GRAND AND ‘SQUARE PIANOS. 


Endorsed by the Musical Authorities 
= in the World— 
L18ZT, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, 84R0,PAULUS 
484 Washinzton *t., Boston; 


20 East 14th Street, New York; 
927 Chestnut St., Phila.; Cor. Adams and State Sts., 
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INSURING MORTGAGES, 


TuE Daily Bulletin sagaciously remarks: 

“We are not half so much. concerned 
for the maintenance or letting down of 
tates by the Board companies. a8 we are 
about their relaxing in any manner the 
safeguards which protect us: from “fires. 
And as an instance of a tendency in this }. 
direction may be ‘mentioned what is 
known as the mortgage clause in fire 
policies, So large a proportion of the real 
property of the country is held subject to 
mortgage, atd our sayings banks and life- 
insurance companies are such large hold- 
ers of these mortgages, that there has 
grown up a policy which in many Cases 
enlirély ignores all the ordiaary safeguards 
of fire insurance—namely, a clause which 
holds the insurer liable in case of a loss, 
no matter what conditions of the policy 
may be. .violated;.and a policy which 
guards, as against the owner, the company 
from joss in ¢ase the Conditions of the 
policy are violated makes. the same policy 
payable to the mortgagee. This is even 
sought to be carried so far as to waive the 
clause in regard to invasion, civil commo- 
tion, riot, and insurrection. 

“It may well bedoubted whether thisisa 
correct practice or one which should receive 
the sanctiofof practical underwriters. It 
is certuiply One which a union of thought 
end feeling Could “change Very readily. 
Why should a fire insurance company 
abandon all protection for itself, that it may 
protect a life insurance company Gf Bav- 
ings bank ? 

“There is, however, one other point 
upon which it is possible for underwriters 
to. do good service in protecting us from 
fires. We must admit that nearly every fire 
is the result of carelessness or something 
worse. Why should not our underwriters 
introduce the average clause, so universal 
in European countries, into their policies? 
If they can do this and then avoid overin- 
surance or full insurance, a large propor- 
tion of our fires will be prevented. So 
long as such opportunities are offered to 
insure for #large part of on@sPisk, and in 
case of fire fo claim a total loss so faras 
the company is concerned, retaining all the 
salvage for the benefitof the insured, so 
longsball we haye a careless community ? 

“If we cannotavoid full or ‘over-insur- 
ance, the sooner compaties adopt a co- 
insurance clausethe better. Jf aman were 
to know that a mofety of his logs, be it 
large or small, would be hisOwn loss, he 
would be more careful abOut having a loss. 
There may be in mercantile transactions 
some eases where exceptions would have 
to be made; but the great bulk of insurance 
risks could well come ander a coinsurance 
clause, to the great benefit of the public 
and the underwriter as well. And when- 
ever it can be done there is little question 
that it should be.” 








INSURANCE NOTES. 


—“Pullon this rope and you will find 
me” is the cateful written direction left 
by a Pennsylvania man who drowned him- 
self. Such men should be encouraged, for 
few suicides appear to care bow much 

etrouble and expense relatives are put to in 
hunting them up. 


—In St. Louis, recently, twenty-one 
citizens, appreciating stability and econ- 
omy, insored for $105,000, total, in one 
agency office, 1nd twenty-one homes were. 
thus protected agaiuost hard times avd 
want. 

—November 9th was the third anniver- 
sary of the Boston fire. During the past 
year eighty-nine buildings, worth $7,359,-. 
700, have been erected, and there is still 
left unoccupied only five per cent. of the 
burned district. 

—A French statistician estimates that 
from the beginning of the presevt century 
more than 1,000 persons have perished by 
fires in theaters, while the pecuniary loss 
by the same class of conflagrations 
amounts to about $60,000,000. 


—The Washington (D. C.) Board of Fire 
Commissioners have elected Mr. Thomas 
P. Morgan president, to fill the place of 
“Spotter” Williams. 


INSURANCE. 




















LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of New York has paid 
to living policyhold- 
ers and to the wid- 
ows and orphans of 
those who are dead 
over $25,000,000. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
makes ita cardinal point in its man- 
agement to pay death-claims promptly 
and. without legal quibbles. Policies 
are all paid in eash. Premiams are as 
low as proper seenrity will admit, and 
may be gradually reduced after the first 
payment, by means of the profits of the 
Company, all. of. which are. annually 
apportioned among the assured. 


The Cash Assets of the Equi- 
table Life. Assurance Society 
are Twenty-eight mil- 
lion dollars; Cash Annual 
Income, Ten million dol- 
lars; Surplus over reserves 
required by law, Four mil- 
lion dollars; Annually paid 
to policyholders and their heirs, 
in dividends, death-claims, ete., 
Five million dollars. 


The Tontine plan, in- 
troducedand practiced 
by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, is 
the most practical 
method of insuring 
one’s life and provid- 
ing, at the same time, 
for a lucrative return 
in case of living beyond 
middle age. 


ee 


Agents of acknowledged 
character and with good tal- 
ents can receive employ- 
ment by applying at the 
principal office, No. 120 
Broadway, New York. 


‘6 So Much Insurance for so Much 
Money.” 


ST. LOUIS 
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surance for a MINI- 
MUM Premium. 
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LIFE INSURANGE 


Ging a MAXIMUM® Tn- | 





1845. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1875. 
ECONOMY. °° SECURITY, 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President, 


In SPENCER GOBLE, Vice-President, 
BENJ.C. MILLER, Treasurer, 
EDW. A. STRONG, Secretary. 


This Company is one of the OLDEST 
and LARGEST in our country and its 
record of THIRTY YEARS?’ successful 
business shows it to be one of the 
SAFEST and BEST in whieh to insure. 


Elements of Strength and 
Superior Merit. 

Policies in force, 41,30:2,—In- 

surance at risk $132,000.000 00 


Assets safely invested... ......... 30,533,429 94 
Surplus, as regards Polieyhold- . 

ers, after deducting reserve 

fund and 4 pr. ct. and all other 

DIGIIIOR, |. od 5-010 » 'nsicden Socsieeis 3.659.135 39 
| ee 6,740.761 97 
Increase of Assets In 1874..:..... 1,991,956 40 
Paid for Policy Claims since or- 

GRO OD 605» 0 nnye cneqiciene dfs «+ 22,300,000 00 


Paid for Dividends to members 
since organization 
Dividends declared, to be paid in 


18,500,000 00 


WD cakasée+ seer? Ssreromme*eap an 2.949.588 65 
Ratio of expenses to income in 

1874(excluding taxes)............ 8.49 per ct. 
Average Ratio of expenses. to 

Income since organuization...... 10.00 per ct. 


By economy of expenses and careful 
management this Company affords the 
largest amount of Insurance for the 
least outlay. 


All Kinds of Approved Policies 
Issued. 


Samuel H. Lloyd, 


STATE AGENT, 


EASTERN DISTRICT OF N. Y., 
137. Broadway, New York. 


Liberal arrangements made with those desiring to 
act as Canvassers. Previous knowledge of the 
business not essential. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 

J. M. Sruart, Secretary. ; 
W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. 


ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


“: ST. PAUL, MINN. 


"Cash Capital = = = = = $400,000.00 
Cash Surplus - - - = += 482,816.48 





mi 
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Before You Start, | 


Total Cash Assets, July 
Ist, 1875. - « + $882,81 





This Company commenced business ten (10) years 





INSURE IN THE 








3S at is hon aa an vigaao the Sestanii 
scordiary life rates, e 





OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


TRAVELERS 


ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 
rapid and the indemnity offered by it unsurpassed. 


J. G BURBANK, President. 






ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs on 
the 3ist December, 1874: 
ist January, 1874 to 31 t Bese ber, 1874. $6,512,086 21 
Lit ’ . > * . 
Premiums on Policies not marked of Ist 
January, 1874 2,433,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Fire Risks disconnected 


. Risks, nor n 
with Marine Risks. 
Premi 


se eeneee 


ums marked off from Ist uary, 
1874, to 3ist December, 1871..........-.+e++ $6,499,971 53 
sa du the same period........ 2,270.6 9 95 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... 1,873,657 47 
e follo viz: 


pany th 
United States and State of 


, and » dete 
joore secured bv Stocks and otherwise.... 
1 Estate and Bonds and M 


Comrany, estimated 


e 
Premi Notes and 
Cashin Batk. ss. sce 





reid. 





Six per cent. interest on the dinz cer 
of profits will be paid. to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec. 
ond of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment ofi nterest and redemption will be in gold. 
A Aividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
S3ist December, 187!, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next, 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
J, D. JONES, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ¥ReD'K CHAUNCEY 
W. H. H. MOORK, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
HENR ook FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
LEW Bris, BT B. MINTURN 
CHANIES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
LOWELL HOLB RGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. STUA 
JAMES BRYCR, JAMES @. DE FOREST, 
ANIEL §.MILLER, ALEXANDER Y.BLAKB 
WM. STURG CHAS. D, LEVERICH, 
HENRY K. BOGERT JOSIAH 0. LOW 
LIAM E. DODG ‘ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, ADAM T. SACKRETT, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD,JR. ,THOMAS F_ YOUNGS, 
‘ayes HOES War 
By t 4 
JOHN D. Fn err, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JAM H.W ERD KNAPP 


CHARLES DENNIS. Vice President, 
Vice-Pres’t. 





CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets: Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desizable plans. Term 
imsurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company, 


JAS. C WALKLEY, Pres. 
&. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
BHALSEY STEVENS, See 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Seo y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary, 
BK. 0. GOODWIN, Gen’! Agent, 161 Broadway, N. ¥ 


32d YEAR. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
ORGANIZED 1843. 
Has Insured since that date nearly 
53,000 LIVES. 
Has paid in death claims more than 
$9,000,000. j 
Has returned to its members in Surplus more 
than $6,000,009. 
Has earned a Sarplus in 1874 of 





75,000, 
which is to the credit of policy-holders of the pres 
ent year. 


It has a Reserved Fand of $12,539,416.98, 


ding to tation by the Combined Expert; 
co duble of Mortality which isthe basis assumed 
usetts. 


y the state esin all come 
panies doing business in Massach 
Insurances nted upon individual lives 
the amount of $15,000. ' Be 
Amount at risk, 
63,000,000, 
upon 21,302 LIVES. 


bah fe trons tele ha Ofleoy or 


tsin the va 
Agen = 





| Cc. H. BIGELOW, Secretary, 


this and other 
, Pres’t. 


B. F. ’ SE GE NS, 860: 
W.6, MakOW Anetae', W116 WRIGHT 
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“KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE Pe IAN Fe COMPANY, 
»». No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. I, 1875)... 
Surplus. ..... 2. cies cesccccecvecswedesers 


eee het tae oe 


2, ia 


es, Bro roportignate 1a the eon bution 


The return premium ‘uae pub for ror ists parteip cu m0 mos olin Be 
The conservative prad Cn e. Company, as ven above, are 
deemed ® sufficient 1 guaranty, that the best in of polieyho! jananoret ad penton and faithfully 
The. KNICKERBOCKER Co nes to 
“SAVINGS BANK PLAN.” sonPolicies on th 
thereb a United States 


F. SNIFFEN 


Bao DERBY, HS PEs tratng Physician. 
TOHN F. 





liberal contracts of insuran: to earnestly commend the 
s an heer on their face a detisite o cash surrender value, and are 


M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
Y W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashi 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


ORTY-FOURTH hinpar STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of July, 1875, 


Cash C pital ee ae a 
eserve e-Insura nce 

eperve fo r Unpaid Losses and Divi 
et urplus s 


Total Assets - -* °- °- 
SUMMARY 


Loans on S8toc! 
nterest due on i 
Balance in hands 
Bilis Receivabie......... — oe 
Premi due and 


eter enenee* temeseeaet tt teeee 








CHAS. J. 
J. H. WASHBURN, 


JULY 13TH, 1875. 


- aS $3.9 Bopast 
dends _ O-line ‘371-932 


$5, ELI be 





OF ARRESTS. 


See Baten eteneseeeseres oe 





AUET COO Re rem ener een ener eetenwaneeteneeeee 


MARTIN, President. 
Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE Co., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 
vapitar - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - - -* 217,405 54 

Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
10 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


WM. H. 





REE te Saas CE 
TaRODORE 1. USTED, WELLL OTON CLAPP. 
WM. H. CASWELL, H AULDLNG, 
D. H. ARNOLD, JOHN g 
HORACE B. CLAF DAN ELS 4 ” 
JAS. FREELAND, Ton HBA RUE. : 
©. J. LOWREY Y BE coms 
JOHN D. MAIRS, CHARLES H. 
LORING ANDREWS, WM. B. HUBLBUT, 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTIN. 
JOHN L. RIKER, RADISB / OHNSON, 
B. W. CORLI S. M. BUCKING: 
GEO. W. LAN SH 
JAMES FRASER JOHN F. SLATER. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Dep't. 
APR MOREE Secretary Dep’ 
TCH yn Dep 
JOHN K. OAKLEY Jnana 


National Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


“CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 


CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


157 to 163 LaSalleSt., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is tzansacted. 
Cash Capital......0..0....ceeeeee sees er 00,000 00 


Total Assets, Iniy ist, US75.. 
et Liabilities, July 
75 


POO e eee Te OMe tans ae en ee Oee tas 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
has paid $400,000 tn dividends to Polley-holders; 


paid 
has a sarplus of $1,860,000 over Liabiliti 
has a rai ratio of $12 Assets for every $100 Lis- 


about 14 per 
THEINTEREST ACCOUNT aaa THE CLAIMS PAID, 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY, 





DIRECTORS. 
Hsw S1oK 
D. HENRY HaIGurT, c. Nonwoop. 
EC. GSLAND, Ww. 
EDWIN J. BRO 8. R. Com 
P. A C. Y. WempPrz, 
DENTON PEARSALL, J.L, HALSEY. 
WARD HAIGHT, Bf D. Russ. 
AMES M. Mci.EAN, P. VAN ZANDT LANB, 
= Was, JAMES E. binges 5 
ENRY ‘AL KERR, E. W. BLATCHFORD, 7 
Wi A. ASEAVERS N. K. MasTow 
R. C. FELLOws, sesieesiia San Francisco, 
ALBERT CLARK, ‘ * Philadelphia, 
32 wzs STOKES. JR., SOnN He _WATSON, 
Qucrarne SCHBLL, W. K. HINMAN. 
GEo. W. QUINTARD, 


HENRY STOKES, CY. WEMPLE, 
J. L, HALSEY 8. N“ STEBBINS, 


H. iB srones. t Assistant Secretaries. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 
Nos. S61. 909. GF, ond 204, Broadway 
INCORPORATED 18560, 
we ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
and OT LIBBRALITY et SURED 
All forms of Life and ncinaee Policies Issued. 
JOHN BE, DE WITT, President. 

D. WHITING, Actuary. . 


STEEL ENGRAVING 
Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 


aun ©..BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N.Y. City. 





CHAS.E P: 
Ww. 








i 


— 
Its ratioof Expenses to Taociate im 1874 was only | 


. 








THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110.0600 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY ” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 


each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 


Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do net begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
thereon. - 

The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex: 
‘periences and successes of the PAST. thirty, years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE.that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence aod support, Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upow application to the Home Office. 


? 
omer 


“MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WiILLiam i. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
"THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, ; 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies , 















RT EIR AON, hI 


Sena 


MR. CAREY'S FORUEES 


meyer of ocial en 
aut i 
mage Wek gee " ei 2 pga: 


eee " lays down the. fe 
prop sitions as the result of aiteae 


“1. That man seeks association with ra 
fellow-men. It is bis first and grenteat | 
need. 2 That he may associate there 
— be that Se of individuality 

coup ive rity. of-employ- 
rat fig bis place by the 

side of the planter and the farmer and 
exchanging services with them. 8. That 
such exchanges may be readily maie, there 
is needed an. instrument which shall be 
small in bu'k, eusily preserved, capable of 
almosi infinite division and subdivision, 
readily convertible into various commod- 
ities required the the purposes of mun, 


and, for vw lly 
acceptable. Phat ab a aa 

furnisbed b 5 Pr Dedioaietsis 
gold and s cee of them possessing 


all the qualities that are above described.” 


We call the reader’s attention specially to 
the third and fourth of..the above proposi- : 
tions. / They relate to the subjéct of 
money.and show what Mr. Garey thought. 
on this subject in 1869. Smalitess of buik, 
durability, divisibility, convertibility into 
other commodities; and api ween: 
bility—these'five things ares the 
characteristics necded in the instrument 
that will most conveniently serve th 
pose of society in effecting its exe ge. 
In 1869 Mr. Carey was’ of ‘opi 
Providence had furnished just the thing 
that was -waated “in the two metals, gold 
and silver.” These metals possess all the 
qualities above.described,.and many, others 
not deseribed, all of which ‘point to them 
as the best materials of the globe for mon- 
etary use, and explain why they have been 
thus used from the earliest antiquity and 
have longsince become the standard money 
of 'he trading nitions, 

We bave no doult that Mr, Carey thought 





himself right in 1869; and we haveas little 
; The experiente | 


doubt that be was right, 
of thousands of years give its sanction to 
the proposition that, gold.and. silver,.as 
standards of value, and, henee, instruments 
of exchange, combine more advantages and 
fewer disadvantages than any other syb- 
stances which have ever been used for 
money or any other known toman. Paper 
representatives, linked to the precious 
metals by the bond of specie redem; tion, 
act ag substitites for theif direct use In the 
process of exchange, and greatly econe 
mize their power, as Well a5 serve the con- 
venience of the exchanges. The form of 
the relation between the two is that of a 
promise made by the. issuer of the paper, 
st:pulating to pay on demand to the holder 
a specified amount of gold or silver. The 
paper, on the basis of this promise, becomes 
a fiduciary curreocy and circtilates among 
the people at the value of the gold or silver 
in which it is redeemable. It is just as 
good useither) for commercial use; while 
more convenient, because it is thus re- 
deemable. 

The moment, however, we dissolve this 
relation between the precious metals and 
their paper representatives, and uadertake 
to make paper perform the whole work, 
then the paper ceases to be a promise to 
pay gold or silver; or, if it retain the 
form of a promise, itisa broken promise 
and is liable to be entirely repudiated, 
Various nations have tried this’ experi- 
ment. Encland bas tried it; France has 
tried it; Italy, Austria,.and Russia have 
tise it; the Fathers of the Revolution tried 

; the Confederate States tried it; the 
aan of the United States are now in the 
midst of such a trial; and all experience 
shows tbat the only way to get rid of its 
evils is to get back to the “ instrument ” of 
exchange in which Mr. Carey, whatever 
he now thinks, believed in 1609, « 

Paper money, divorced from gold and 
silver, is very fascinating. It isa very short 
and quick way of muking one think that 
he isrich. Jobn Law, the Scotch financier, 
was fascinated with it; and even Mr. Carey, 
notwithstanding his sound sense in 1869, 
has been smitten with its charms. Wendell 
Phillips is sore that it is just.the rthing, 
Yet the fatal difficulty with such money is 
that its value as money has no basis in the 






posed. "ic hence, ‘lacks the prime “and | 
indispensable condition of good money. It 
on no fixed element of value and plays 
tts of antics ba prices, The more 
eof need to have; 








at last is repudiation. 

bursts. The bottom drops out of the 
sebeme and the whole of it collapses and 
goes to nothing. The American people 
ought to have and we believe will have 
too much sense to be carried away with the 


| Sania Of) thé paper-money fanatics 


rn 


BUYING IN THE CHEAPEST 
MARKET. 


It is undoubtedly true that the immediate 
interests of the purchaser are best served 
by buying in the cheapest market, whether 
it’be doméstic or: » provided all 
other things be equal. If, however, the 
cheapest market be a foreign one, then that 
which may be for the interest of individuals 
may not by any means be best for the 
hole community, 

Suppose that the foreign market can 
Aarvish products at a cheaper price than 
tbey can be produced at home, and it still 
Temains true that they must in some way 
pee paidfor. This payment Can...bé anade 
‘Only by the exportation“of other products 
in exchange for the ones purchased or by 
the current money of the world. If the 
exports that the foreign market will receive 
are not sufficient to settle the accounts, or 
if the production of these exports will 
not give full and varied employment to 
the industry of the country, then to buy in 
the foreign market because it is cheapest 
is'very far from ‘being the best policy for 
Abe people, They had much hetter.buy in 
thelr own market, even though. it should be 





their own industry, These products are 
the .frvit of .cepital and labor combined. 
The capital is spent-in furnishing the raw 
material and paying the wages of labor. 
The things produced thereby are. the 
sources of profit to the capitalists and the 
wages furnish r the,Jaborer his means of 
living. ~ 

Now, where is it best fora nation that 
this producing capitalist, giving imple and 
remunerative employment to productive 
lubor, shall be located—in a foreign coun- 
try or at home? Where is it best 
for the American people te, have a 
thriviog manufxctaring village, afford- 
ing the prodacts which they want to con- 
sume and employing’a large number of 
laboring producers—yes, where is it best 
to have such a village, in Great Britain or 
in these United. States? Shall our work- 
shops and their workers be in this country, 
or shall they be elsewhere? Shall we live 
on our own products, self-produced by 
capital and labor; or shall we import the 
means of living, without corresponding 
means of purchase? Shall we be buyers 
in-foreign “markets *far beyond the extent 
to which we are sellers in those markets? 
Let.the foreign market be the cheapest, for 
the sake of the argument; and yet to 
purchase there, at the expense of domestic 
employment jinvolying) the suse: of capital 
and labor engaged in productive industry, 
will not be to bay in the market really 
cheapest for the whole community. 

There is a sopbism in the maxim of 
“tying in the cheapest market” which 
the Free-trader is quite apt to overlook. So 
far as we buy and sell in our own markets 
we reap the whole: benefit-of the produc- 
tion, the whole benefit of .the exchange, 
and the whole benefit of the consumption, 
without the expense of a costly transport- [ 


ation. 
en 


Tue total debt of this country in the 
form of national, state, and municipal ob- 
ligations is estimated to be about four thou- 
sand millions of dollars, tbe annual interes, 
of, which is about two hundred and thirty 
millions of dollars, The annual taxation of 
the people amounts to about seven bundred 
and sixty millions of dollars, and not quite 
one-third of thie. tax. goes for the payment 
of interest. The country for the last fif- 
teen years bas had!an/immense expansion 

of the debt-contracting policy, and this is 
one of thie reasons for the latgely-increased 





valwe of the material of whieh it is com- 


tate of taxation 


THE IND APEX DART 
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dearer, and thus live on the products of | 





to the receipts and :alsbu ments 6 Fy 
Government for the your ended June 90h, 








1875: F} A i) &YYDSe 
P Custo si T ~ § ahi 
Internal Revenue........,...+0- eee 110,007,153 58 
pO ee ee eee . 1,418,640 Th 
‘ sources... +x. 19,411,195 00 
Total net revenues ............0++ 12. 8288,000,081 10 
Public Debt, funded, 18S]. ........+.00-+++ 96,505,700 00. 
United States motes........s.c.s.eccseoese+s 108,902,956 0D! 
Fractional puacdsatneecsa seseeceee 56,612,800 09 
Gold certificates. .....0 6. ccceceeeesceccees {70,250,100 00 





Net civil and miscellancous expend. ' 
WOO oteccccocncenseerccgsetesses en $71,070.72 
War Department..........++.... os peadeose 98 
Navy Department............e.cse.cesecsese aye mer 
Interior Department,.........0..+ sesecceces 37,840,878 04 
Public Debt interest..........2..seccceseese 103,083.54 87 
Total net expenditures.........-.....4. $274,623,392 34 
Public Debt—Redemption of bonds...... $104.550,9 0 00 
Redemption of United States notes...... 410,143,001 00 
Redemption of national currency........ 40,364,671 48 
Redemption of gold certificates........... 71,278,900 00 
Redemption of certificates of deposit.... 81,040,000 00 


Total, including items on account of 


Balance of covered money, June Nth, 
—aracare carta aneeenbaptentern 144,702,416 42 
—The paper circulation of the United 
States in October, 1865, amounted, accord- 
ing to the statement of Mr. McCulloch in 
his official report for that year, to $734,- 


interest notes, etc., in use as money, The 
currency of the United States.on the 1st of 
October, 1875, as given in the official state- 
mentof the publicdebt, amounted to $759,- 
079,893, of which from $15,000,000 0 $20,- 
000,000 are deposited with the Treasury, 
for the redemption'of nation») bank-notes, 
Where is the contraction of the curency 
about which the Democrats of Obio and 
Pennsylvania have been vociferating so 
loudly ? Nowhere, exceptin their ‘tie 
ination, 


—The census of 1870 shows that the nom- 
inal wages of the 8,000,000 workers in this 
country rose about 80 per cent. from 1860 
to 1870, while prices rose about 60 per 
cent. With wages averaging $377 yearly 
in 1870 these workers could buy only as 
much as $234 would buy at the prices of 
1860, when wages averaged $289 yearly. 
The result is that labor, at the latter as 
compared with the former period, suffere: 
a loss of $55 yearly. This arises from a 
depreciated and fluctuating currency, The 
idea that the inflation of a currency 
already excessive will be a benefit to labor 
is a sheer delusion. 


—The Santa Rosa Demoerat, of California, 
says that the wine crop of that state for 
the present year will amount to at least 
8,000,000 gallons. Within the next few 
years a large number of vines will reach 
the bearing state, and this will double the 
production of wine, The wine of Cali- 
fornia is even now one of its important 
staples, and it would not) be) surprising if 
it should ultimately become more important 
than its gold mines. 


—Governor Tilden, in his address at the 
Central New York Fair, told the people 
that the taxes paid by the taxpayers of the 
United States for the last ten years amount 
in the aggregate to $7.000,000,000, or at the 
average rate of $700,000,000 a year. The 
entire amount of the national debt is only 


“equal to three” years of taxation. - These 
are startling figures. 3 ia , 

—The six New England’ Btates, with the 
addition of New York and New Jersey, 
contain 2,200,000 depositors in savings 
banks, reptesenting 1,889,006 feinilies, and 
“having an aggregate deposit amounting to 
.$740,000,000.. Here is a vast. body of cred- 
itors, not debtors, Would 1 r interests 
be promoted by inflating currency, and 
in the same ratio depreciating its value? 

—The average anotia} talue of the Brit. 
ish exports of cotton goods and yarn 
amounts to $375,000,000 in gold. \ woiiet ‘the 





apndal impéoris‘of raw cotton amount to 
shout $250,000,000, 




















218,038, including $30,000,000 of compound- . 
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1 a | Garden. 
OF PRODUCERS. 

‘So much heehee said about the “tricks 
“of trade,” the. manipulations and subterfuges 
resorted to by dealers inorder to make mouey 
‘Out of “articles after they have passed out of 
the hands of the producers, that people seem 
_ to really believe that this last-named class has 
no tricks to answer for. This isa great mis- 
take. People who know anything of human 
,hature must be aware that unfairness in deal- 
ing is as contagious as other vices; and that 
the dealer, though be may be justly charged 
with being the greatest adept in trickery, 
cannot have that clcse communion with the 
producer which circumstances of trade 
necessitate without infusing into the heart of 
the latter the trickish viras, end all who are 
acquainted with country life know that the 

Wirnsis actually working there. It has always 
| been there, and intelligent, high-spirited 
farmers efther turn to ridicule or seriously 









| resent the impatation that all the bonesty in 
"| ‘the world is on the country side of the house 


and that trickery confines itself to the city. 

A good deal that is generalized as trickery, 
when we investigate it fairly and judiciously, 
proves to bea legitimate adjunct of trade, It 
is a pretty nice matter todecide where these 
end and where downright trickery begins, and 
a good many have satin judgment here who 
were not qualified for the position. The 
manufacturer and agricultural producer have 
the same right to put up their articles in the 
most attractive style that the dealer has to ex- 
hibit the same to the very best advantage on 
his shelves, and each is justified in chuosing 
bis own time and taking his chances iu sell- 
ing. 

But all parties, it must be admitted, strain 
these privileges until they become downright 
impositions. They impose on the public, on 
each other, and on themselves; and it is 
against this latter imposition that we would 
bow wara the farming community. We think 
it will not be denied that those farmers who 
havé beep most blessed in basket and store, 
who bold mortgages instead of being held by 
them, who are connected with banks as stock- 
holders and depositors, instead of borrowers, 
are the-men who have given.due attention to 
the commerelal aspects of farming, We have 
known mapy such farmers, and they are 





tricks that some of their craft resort to; and, 

by moving among commercial classes and city 
people generally, they are able to appreciate 
them and learn to regard their rights and to 
respect their tastes. But one of the most 
reprehensible features of the trickery prac 
ticed upon consumers of farm produce is the 
too orthodox belief prevailing in the country 
that anything is good enough for “ those city 
folks.” This belief bas been instilled into 
the minds of farmers by demagogues. 

Let us specify some of these tricks of pro 
ducers. Take potatoes, for instance, and a-k 
any consumer how the entire sack generally 
compares with the few that show at the imper- 
fectly-elosed top. It is what we would call 
one of the honest tricks of the producer to 
place the more perfect ones where they will 
strike the eye; but when the whole lot is sold 
for a prime article, and not more. than forty 
pounds ont of a hundred and forty are priwe, 
it ean hardly be called bonest. 

Then in regard to fruit, although the trick 
of packing varies somewhat from that of ar- 
ranging the potatoes in their sacks, it Is no 
more creditable to tbe producer, no less than 
an imposition on the consumer. There is tess 
temptation to put in small and ill-favored 
ones ; for there is no surplus of these to dis: 
pose of. But there is a strong temptation to 
put in the green fruit with that which is even 
too ripe, if it only strikes the eye favorably 
This practice brings upon the bead of the fruit 
grower complaints from both the constimen 
abd dealets that border closely upon curses, 
atid causes disappointment on the part of th 
former, while the latter are obliged to pit 
over and bandle the fruit to an extent that# 
really annoying and expensive also, 


But there is avether important. product 
which offers to the producer strong temp 


tion totrickery, We allude to bops.. Tb 
price per pound which hops sometimes 
induce growers to cheat in baling. We have 
known instances where hops were selling for 
fifty-six cents per pound, and where the 
grower was expected to use twelve h 

pins in the end of each bale to hold the folded 
corners of the cloth; and, green oak wood being 
worth nothing per pound, while hops Were | 
worth fifty-six cents, the pins increased won- 
faity in dimensions, until hopbuyers would no 
longer stand the imposition, They © 
some of these.sacks, and found that alg 
were putting in extra wood sufficient 10 
‘amount to five and six dollars per bale above 
what the vecessities of the case required. 





But we are sorry to find that a trick is mak- 
ing ite sppestance here which will be more dl¢ 


g the fo tin denouncing the petty © 
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the practice of selling:green oak 







» the year th th of 
‘the grower; but of the date is 
leftoff: be) i oor pits so bops 
marked nd if they are sold the present 
year the Siers will be sdded ; if next year, 

Wil) Be 6, fibtéad of 8 yard (46 on, tlie dato 
being supposed to representthe year in which 


the bebe were 


fae 


nia, ‘They canvot deceive an 
brewer more than once, and 


discountenanced by honest growers and honest 


dealera,—Zural Press. 
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ta paper from Mr. 
’ Of 
poultry "9 


fread. “Mr. Sturges 
«Opinion, a 


them ina héalthy “cond'tion. 


cbolera and all ordinary diseasés he fotind this 


to be almost effective remedy) if 


early stages |/ Sulphur should also:be given to 
Dogzing.. the; winter, season hens 
should be; fed:oftes, upon, meat, pounded 
houes, or oyster shells. On this treatment, 
‘combined with various kinds of grain, hens 


poultry... 


that were well housed and water 


‘about as well in winter as in the summer. 
fed-in:this .way, they would seldom, eat their 


* own eggs. Farmers who desire 


hens lay doting tlie winter should be'caréful 
‘novtoaliow them to roost in the trees, No 


-matter-how well fed they might 
Would Operate’ Injuriotisty tipon 


‘shouldbe well sheltered from snow, sleet,-and 


rain. He kuew from exp ‘rience 


needed large and comfortable houses. A good 


plan for\a ‘hen-house: would be 
upoma stuleof 10 feet wide by 


and 12‘teer ie hight.~ This’ would ‘give two 


rooms; ‘ond above aid the ottier- 
~ Tpper one WT give excelleut 
‘commodasio 


‘the chickéns.to go ‘in Gnd out. 


shuald rup.tbrodzh the tower room /ength- 
wise, laying an opehing for thé first bench ip 


the partition two feet: ftom tlie 
threeféet wide, erties bilbof ic’ 


each t5om,” Boxes could be Pl»ced_apon this, 
‘.and© when the bens.go to_set re -be 


temoved into the other room. 


Tie chairman said thatso far ag bis experi- 
<A cecommenda- 


ence went, AO \agreed_ wi 
tions mades by Mi.8: 
and feediig pt poultry. « ve 
the system recommend 
had been ead tie-had 


season “Could pot ‘be woo consta 


before the xttentfon ofthe fafming elasses, 


Mr. Bruen, of Newark,’ said 


ethin&” theréAvds inythiag ‘more'importags to 
fowls in cold weather than to keep them warm 
He -had « good deal of 
i the Keeplug of pot:try, and he 


and» 
expe 
fully pron with the” remarks : 
‘been thade: wpdn: the» snbject. 


yfed, 


of meat, which fell trom .a butcher’s, stall 
mixed with two parts of oracké@ cord and 
one part Of oats, made a cheap ‘and ex. 
‘eellent,food; for hens, , It.. was. also. very im- 
portant that fowls should have: plenty of wa- 
ter. ‘By Abtdndigy fowls id shid way le bad a 
yield of 663.,d@0zen,0f exgs-fropm fifty-seven 
chens: ..Fowle were, therefore, profitable if: 
In reference to vermin, 
‘Tivhich ierd!é0 njarious Tto’ fowls; he’ said 


& 
dn h 
Pt Tost 


‘properly cared for-— 


Behm tes, 


retest in at night there wonld be 
‘quantity of it impregnating the 
to poet fs Saar vermis — 
‘hens. 


Dr, Weaver made som: remarks upon the 

‘importance of feeding hens upon vegetables 

‘sueh as cabbages ee ontons,. roel 6 were e 
' j 2m ie r 


fem i 


is than at. de 
ping thes 











4 wel 

lay a well { Aseay Ay! sum 
‘more eugs during the winte 
any obber season of- the year, 


hens we|boused phd well fed. 


Rae VA yd 


water after they had laid from s dosew 
Gozen and a half of eggs, to take away the 
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grown. Now, everybody who 

knows anything ‘about hops: id aware 

trom. their bitte and 
year-old | Al 

ee thts case the etl eats dealer 2 Yoh 

implicated ahd. théy ‘ote ‘both: working, per- 

manent,.injury to the bop iuterest.of Califor- 


ot Iowa, * ‘upon Keeping an 


ér years of @Eperienée ib keeping 
, Poultry, thatethe most, wholesome food, for 
fowls was ‘Onions chopped up’ very fine and 
well mixed with meaJ. This kind of food he 
found to be most beneficial, and shoald be 
given to fow's of all Kinds;fm order to keep [ 


Phere Should be an opening 
iu the botiding on the south-or tast. gide, for 


tthe Paper wich 
Mself-Practiced, with 
exce'lent resulta He-betfeved the importaice 
of Keepidg ‘Hens ‘wart Wariig the: wititer 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


y TOPICS..OF - F INTEREST. 
a GommnoriouT FARM. 


| 4 Connecticut correspondent writes: |“ The 
great success of our tobaceo farmers for a 
few years past léadé 66 many into farming in 
these days that it Piticetper Pee am 
might really become an agricaltural state. 

Lfear that too many who may. try.it will, learn 
that there was more truth than they opine in 
the story told of, Colonel .W,, of .Danbury— 


Thee ey to 


,. He.showed them ground 
‘that bad under His mansgement increseed Its 


ber.acre; the lot that pow premereaee 

‘squashes, “which, was once a swamp; hie apple 
spear and cherry trees; the garden 

}. that prodaced beets that took the prize at me 

county fair, etc,, ete, After t had 

tour of the whole farts, One of the delic ta 

brothers “exclaimed: ‘Well, brother, we are 

much pleaged at: what-you" show us; but, | 

that the farm is auch a surcesspgon't you 

think it about time” that 1t #hould” n 


| Colonel, ‘who ever héard of such a thing? 


know about farming.’ "— Boston Globe. 


“fariner to us recently ; and the,femark has 

it @ great. deal of trath and a great deal of 
wisdom. However much we may prize the 
' torse for his valuable’ servites to man, all 
sensible persons must admit that the breeding 
of horses has in the past few) years. assumed 


corresponding profitable returns—to the aver+ 
aye farmer, at least. Now sheep husbandry 





govmor-ey bay from half a tow to two tons |" 





support itself?’ ‘Support itself! said the) 


That shows just how much you New Yorkers | 


undue proportions, which have not brought | 


ev ree SALVATION-OP vm Fama. 
“Horses have ruhied the and sheep | 
must sare it,” said a practical at ad thoughtful J 
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ia ‘* profitable to direct.” Thereare no losses 
vand few risks to' be met with in the business, 
Early lambs, fat wethers, wool, and_ pelts al- 
ways bring good prices at a ready market 
Besides, sheep bring up the condition of the 
ms and, as the old hae it, taro the 

earth to 201d h r footprints are 
‘founds /Nothing 200d fo counteract the 
effecia.of too much horse as 4 course of sheep 
husbandry, weli seleeted and juditiously fo!- 
lowed. We are notisure but our practical 


sheep wére to be thé. salvation of dur farms. 
aod the restoration’ of our ferming to a safe: 
basis ; and If’ more could realize and follow it 
we verily béllave Bidebie obits: of Prosperity 
in farming would be the result: 
WOMEN Dt THE (GARDEN, 4 
However oghast some “fine ladies” may 
regard the idea of working in the garden, I 
consider {t one of the moat wholesome means 
of exercise within our reach. Wholesome 
Sespedially, because we have en Object, and an 
a one, in taking this exercise, which 
Is the of f 







phess Of the soil is 
rd, “cold Dén’t be 
afta i¢ labor will hurt ‘You; even if 
you | me_yery tired. On the con- 
trery, at will ‘trengthen you, give you rosy 
cheeks, and may ad¢ years to yourlife, There 


Je potas spring that I do not spend two weeks 


at least at work in the garden. And I tell 3 you 
that to the there ts nothing do agreeable, I may 
aay fascinating; and this feeling is doubled 
when I'see the fine flowers'and good vegeta- 
bles growing, and put them upon the table 
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26 Park Place, Hew York. 
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PROVIDENCE WRINGERS 


are Superior to All Others, for 
the Following Reasons: 


1. THE ROLLERS, of large size and beat quality of 
white rubber, ere a}i secu~ed to their shafts ip the 


manner by MOULTON PRO- 
making best Roller in the 


world. 
. ‘ATENT, METAL JOURN Al. CASINGS pre- 
“ventany wear Sees he pe 


" Snsed on this Wringer 
“give the utmost cals at 


double rot ear nts th —y ba — i, 
e ma - 

ihr throws bc ai . 

Ry EZ ADJUSTABLE CUR VED CLAMP readily ad- 
justs this machine to tubs of any size or thickaess, 
muking a perfect ae. 

AND 


re eeEne BEA 
combined in this Far oy with all the requisites wot 
afirst-class Wringer. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


PROVIDENCE.TOOL COMPANY, 


PRO TSSNSS; R. hk, 
44 Warren Sty New. York. 
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CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


a Bacttng stp, New York ; or 132 East River St., Cleveland, Obie. 











LY_THE PUREST: AND BEST. 


MIXED PAINT. 
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AL MIXED PAINT CO., 68 Barclay Sst., N.Y. 
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CHRONIC\AND HEREDITARY» © 
DISEASES, 
BEAT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs or Stomach, 
Skin or Bones, _. 
Elesh or Henves, 


CORRUPTING | "HE BOLIDS “AND 
VERATENG THR: PSEA, | 








The Cheapest mpd Best Medicine for 
mp te the World 


j P bbkert LGits AND 
ENT THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUD- 
Ps ghBTAOKS. OF. EPIDEMICS, AND 
MOUS DIseABRS | THAY ONE 
 MMNDRED, DOLLARS, EXPENDED, FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES, OR MEDIOAL AT- 
TENDANCE. 
THE MOMENT RADWAY'S 





READY 


TAKEN INTERNALLY, ACCORDING TO 4 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHA TSVER | 
CAUSE, CEASES TU EXIST. 


Inall cases where pain or discomfort is experienced , 
or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Bilious Colic, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 

‘Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and. Ague, or 
with Neuralgia, Headache, Tic Donigureux, Tooth- 
ache, Barache, or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back, 
or Rheumstism, or with Diarrhoea, Cholera Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or with Burns, -6calds, or Bruises, 
with Strains, Cramps, or Spasms, thé application 
RADWAY’S READY RELIZEF wil. Tate te £* 
worst of these complaints tne few hours. 


DR. RADWAY’S © 
























perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, 
Costive™.ess, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, 






and all derafigements of thé internal viscera.” War- - 
_ ranted to effect a positive cure. 
Price 2 cents per box: Sold by Druggists: 


Dr. pees 2 Warren St. 
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“RM. TAYLOR. 


' & TAYLOR, 


ind 130 and 189 Réster Streét) ‘Now =" 
AP THE LARGEST STOUK OF , 


PARLOR, -DINING; AND: BEDROOM 


oe nt aco! BURNETURB » 
artiabeke Spiing-Béde, etc., 


Gt “Gay brise tai che United Séhtsll, Winch they ‘bmte 
to Retail’ at Wholesale’ Prices: 
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FREEMAN ‘& WOODRUFF, 


(Ai PREEMAN, lite of FREEMAN & BURR), 
CLOTHIERS. } NO. 241 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
cae nn ree NEARLY OPPOSITE NEW POST- OFFICE, 


“suITS, sist 13 to $30. OVERCOATS, $3 to $35. 


: ORDER BY MATE sors 
Samples of Cloth with rulesof our 
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FINE WHITE WET! AL. 


Electro-Plated. Table Ware 
Ornamental: Art Work, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 





Meriden Brtania Company, 


550 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
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al and State Banks. 

Name and. Address.of every Private 
Banker. 

A Complete List of all the Manafac- 
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Town and Village in the United 
States and British Provinces. with 
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